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AN ELIZABETHAN STATEMENT ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE GERMAN FAUST BOOK 


With a Note on Marlowe’s Sources 


THIS STUDY is concerned with a document long in plain sight, but, like 
the purloined letter in Poe’s story, overlooked because its setting 
made it seem unimportant. The document is a paragraph in an English 
book of 1594, a paragraph which seems to contain relatively trivial 
information, but actually contains, as we shall see, the best extant 
information on the origin of a famous German book. 

It is readily understandable that this paragraph with its informa- 
tive statement should have escaped attention. In the first place, no 
one could expect that an English source would preserve a more de- 
tailed account of this matter than any known German source. In the 
second place, standing isolated as the statement does, its true mean- 
ing is not immediately apparent; quite the contrary, it is afflicted with 
a strange kind of ambiguity. A first reading yields a seemingly obvious 
and relatively unimportant meaning. Then, with this meaning in 
mind, a closer scrutiny of the statement in its context yields such a 
confusion of contradictions and discrepancies that the reliability and 
authenticity of the whole book seem more than doubtful. Finally at 
the third stage, a close comparative study of both the statement and 
its context yields a surprising new meaning which allows everything 
to fall effortlessly into a clear and connected pattern. 

The English book in question is the anonymous Second Repori of 
Doctor John Faustus, twice printed at London in 1594. Till now the 
few critical notices of this book do not go beyond the first stage of 
cursory reading and mistaken inference; the one scholarly study of it 
becomes hopelessly enmeshed at the second stage of thrice confounded 
confusion; the possibility of a happy third stage, where everything 
falls into place and makes good sense, has not even been suggested. 
For the sake of clarity, it should be restated here that this English 
Second Report (entered Stationer’s Register, November 16, 1593) 
is in no way a translation of the Ander Theil D. Johann Fausti 
Historien of 1593. Though both are so-called Wagner books which 
carry on the story of Faust’s famulus, Christoph Wagner, after the 
master’s death, the resemblances are few and incidental. The English 
work came from a different tradition, and there is apparently no direct 
German source for it in existence. 

In 1907 Alfred E. Richards edited The Second Report and made the 
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only detailed study of it. That was four years before Robert Petsch 
issued his thorough analysis of the first German Faust Book and its 
evolution.? Unfortunately, however, neither of these two scholars nor 
anyone else has subsequently re-examined The Second Report from the 
fresh point of view suggested by the evidence which Petsch had as- 
sembled on the origin of the German Faust Book. Such a re-examina- 
tion would have proved mutually illuminating: on the one hand, the 
meaning of the crucial passage in The Second Report would have been 
made clear; on the other hand, Petsch’s conclusions, based largely on 
inference and circumstantial evidence, would have received direct 
confirmation from a contemporaneous source, and what is more, would 
have been amplified by specific information not to be found in any 
German work. 

The Second Report is a lively and witty work, well worth reading 
for its own sake, though it is obviously a torso brought to an abrupt 
ending, and containing many an enigmatic passage and allusion. It is 
filled with a variety of interesting matter, some of which the editor 
misinterpreted in his introduction and notes or passed over without 
truly seeing. The decisive misinterpretation occurs in connection 
with the first paragraph of the anonymous author’s introduction, 
“Vnto Them Which Wovld know the trueth.” The passage is here 
quoted in full since it is likely to become basic in any future study of 
the transmission of the Faust legend, as well as of the place of this 
English volume in the Faust tradition :’ 

It is plaine that many thinges in the first book are meere lies, for proofe 
marke this: it is saide that it is translated, so it is, and where it is word for 
word: But I haue talked with the man that first wrote them, hauing them 
from Wagners very friend, wherein he saith manie thinges are corrupted, 
some added de nouo, some canceld and taken awaie, and many were aug- 
mented. As for addition to the Coppy is there where Mephostophiles disputeth 
of the numbers of Hels, and some other disputations: And let a man marke 
them duely, they shall finde them I will not saie childish, but certainly super- 
ficiall, not like the talk of Diuels, where with foldings of words they doe vse 
to dilate at large, and more subtell by farre. But as for his Obligation and the 
most part, it is certaine they are most credible and out of all question. 


1 Alfred E. Richards, Studies in English Faust Literature. I. The English Wagner 
Book of 1594, Literarhistorische Forschungen, Heft xxxv, Berlin, 1907. No sequel to 
this first part was published, though some supplementary and summarizing material is 
contained in his article, “The English Wagner Book of 1594,” PMLA, xxtv (1909), 
32-39. 

? Robert Petsch, ed., Das Volksbuch vom Doctor Faust, Neudrucke deutscher Lit- 
teraturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, Halle, 1911. 

* Richards, ibid., p. 32. 
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This paragraph speaks of a “first book,’ calls it a translation and 
a very bad one at that. Richards’ first note in his commentary gives the 
seemingly obvious explanation: “‘A reference to the English Faust 
Book of 1592, as the succeeding lines clearly indicate. ...” The rest 
of his commentary on this paragraph (and on other passages) proceeds 
on this assumption that the English Faust Book is meant, without any 
doubt or misgiving, even though, as he himself perceived,’ the one 
specific example of textual corruption cited (the ‘‘addition” “where 
Mephostophiles disputeth of the numbers of Hels’’) is not at all an 
addition in the English Faust Book, but only a translation of what 
stands substantially in the German.*® 

If Richard’s assumption is correct, it is odd that the one example 
the anonymous author gives of the bad text of the “‘first book” should 
be a chapter where German and English Faust Book virtually agree, 
though at any number of other places the English translation departs 
from the German original and takes great liberties with the text. But 
what other possible explanation is there? what other “first book” 
is there about the Faust story which is “‘translated” in part “word for 
word,” in part badly “corrupted,” with “‘childish” or at least “superfi- 
ciall” additions, and with deletions? There are two further ways of 
accounting for these words of sharp criticism, the second way sug- 
gested by Richards himself, albeit in a somewhat indefinite and in- 
consistent manner, the third opened up by Petsch’s carefully con- 
structed hypothesis on the origin of the German Faust Book. Let us 
see now what drove Richards to the second way. 

The same paragraph contains another remark which does not fit 
well with the assumption that the “first book” referred to is the Eng- 
lish Faust Book of 1592. The remark is: “But I haue talked with the 
man that first wrote them... .” If this is taken at its face value, it 
would mean that the author of the German Faust Book had acquired 
a copy of the English translation, had moreover an excellent command 
of the language, and had severely criticized the translator for the liber- 

‘ Ibid., p. 119. 

5 Ibid., pp. 119 f. J 

® English Faust Book, Chapter 12, German Faust Book, Chapter 13. Richards goes 
too far in claiming that “this chapter is a literal translation of the German without any 
change whatsoever, except that the English translator calls Phlegethon a king, while 
the German original has the word as the name of a devil.” (More correctly: the devils, 
and actually the loose syntax would allow Phliegethon to refer to “in dem,” i.e., Hell). 
There are in the English translation of this short chapter a number of small additions, 


omissions, and corruptions, though none except Phlegethon affects the content or mean- 
ing of the chapter in any notable respect. 
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ties he had taken with his book. His reported conversation would 
probably have occurred in Germany, presumably in Wittenberg, 
to judge from the statement on the title page of The Second Repori 
that it was “VVritten by an English Gentleman student in VVitten- 
berg an Vniuersity of Germany in Saxony. Pvblished . . . by a frend 
of the same Gentleman.” The probability of such a meeting between 
English student and German author sometime in 1592 or 1593 is 
hardly enhanced by the information coming from Johann Spiess, the 
Frankfurt publisher of the first German Faust Book of 1587, that the 
manuscript was sent to him from nearby Speyer, which is on the mid- 
dle Rhine, not at all close to Wittenberg on the Elbe. Nor would 
any assumption that the German author took a severely critical atti- 
tude toward the English translation be strengthened by the investi- 
gations of Richard Rohde, which demonstrate that many of the 
changes made by the English translator actually bring the book to a 
somewhat higher intellectual and artistic level.’ 

Thus far we are still within the bounds of possibility, though 
probabilities are strained. What brings us to the verge even of pos- 
sibilities are the two prefatory sections which were added to The 
Second Report when it was reprinted within the same year, 1594.8 
Both purport to come from the author. The first, longer section, in 
English, entitled ‘‘To the Reader,” is dated from Leipzig ‘‘5.Calends 
of May. 1590.” The second is a Latin letter of the year before, sent 
by the author to his Oxford friends from Wittenberg and presumably 
accompanying the first installment of his Wagner book; it is dated 
“10. Callend./ Jul. 1589.” To Richards, the editor, these dates repre- 
sent an utter impossibility, since he assumed that the oldest extant 
edition of the English Faust Book, of 1592, was actually the first—an 
untenable assumption, since its title-page clearly reads: “‘Newly 
imprinted, and in conuenient places imperfect matter amended.” 

How long previously the lost first edition had appeared, we do not 
know, though some evidence has been brought forward recently (and 
even more recently disputed) that an edition of the English Faust 
Book had appeared by 1590, with some likelihood by November, 
1589, and possibly a year or so before that, supposedly at Cambridge.’ 


7 Richard Rohde, Das englische Faustbuch und Marlowes Tragédie, Studien zur 
englischen Philologie, Heft xim1, Halle, 1910, esp. pp. 9-13. However, his John Dee 
hypothesis cannot be seriously entertained by anyone who is acquainted with Dee’s 
biography. 

® Richards, op. cit., pp. 16-20. 

* See esp. Paul H. Kocher, “The English Faust Book and the Date of Marlowe’s 
Faustus,” Modern Language Notes, tv (1940), 95-101; “Some Nashe Marginalia con- 
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That is of no special concern to us here, though, as we shall see, there 
is additional evidence for the early date which has been overlooked. 
Certainly one prominent Cantabrigian, Fynes Moryson, had become 
intensely interested in the Faust story by June, 1591, at the latest, 
and he made a bee line for Wittenberg once he had landed on the 
Continent. 

Thus it remains just barely possible that (accepting Richards’ 
identification of the “first book’’) the lost first edition of the English 
Faust Book reached the German author in a remarkably short time, 
that he read it with some critical care, and voiced his unfavorable 
opinion of it to the English student at Wittenberg. That is the best 
that can be made out of a very bad case. The whole matter becomes 
wildly improbable, however, when we consider the nature of the Ger- 
man author (or rather translator-compiler), as we can infer it from his 
version of the Faust book of 1587, with its low-grade interpolations, 
stupid revisions, and generally inferior stylistic and intellectual habili- 
ment, through which still dimly shimmers the gleam of a more bril- 
liant original version now lost. Such a man would have been incapable 
of making the reported critical remarks. 





cerning Marlowe,” ibid., tvm (1942), 45-49; and “The Early Date for Marlowe’s 
Faustus,” ibid., tvrm (1943), 539-42. 

This and the previously accumulated evidence and conjecture tending toward as- 
signing an early date to the English Faust Book and to Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus have 
most recently been subjected to severe critical scrutiny by W. W. Greg in his parallel 
text edition of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 1604-1616, Oxford, 1950, esp. pp. 5-10 and 
notes. He succeeds to some extent in devaluating the evidence and in reinterpreting it to 
fit his hypothesis that the earliest printing of the English Faust Book was in the spring 
of 1592 and that Marlowe wrote his Doctor Faustus that same year, some months before 
he died, and not ca. 1589 immediately after Tamburlaine. The marshaling of the ma- 
terial is admirably clear and full, not concealing the remaining strength of the evidence 
for the earlier date nor the weak points of the argumentation for the later date. 

Harold Jenkins in his able critique of the book in The Modern Language Review, 
XLv1 (1951), 82-86, questions (pp. 85 f.) Greg’s taking “as established a view that 
Marlowe cannot have written Doctor Faustus before the latter half of 1592.” The one 
part of Kocher’s evidence which he considers conclusive is Henry Holland’s printed 
reference of 1590 to a pamphlet on Faustus. “In the present state of Marlowe scholar- 
ship it is, I think, important to insist that the date of Doctor Faustus is still open.” 

Even though the present study incidentally adds to the evidence for an earlier 
interest in the Faust legend at Cambridge (in Fynes Moryson), as well as at Oxford 
(The Second Report), it tends even more to undermine the basic assumption of both 
sides, namely that the dating of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus is tightly linked to the dating 
of the English Faust Book, and that the latter is the main source of the drama. It is a 
pity that Greg used the obsolete Braune edition (1878) of the German Faust Book, 
instead of the more modern Petsch edition (1911) which would have shown him how 
very complicated the whole matter of background really is. Of the later German Faust 
books after 1587 and of The Second Report he states that they do “not concern us” (pp. 
1, 2). Unfortunately, however, for the course of his argumentation, they do concern 
Marlowe scholars, as the last part of this study will attempt to show. 
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To all this we can add the observation, upon a perusal of The 
Second Report, that the English author frequently treats his material 
in a very irreverent fashion and that he quite obviously has tongue in 
cheek when he is protesting the authenticity of his sources where his 
narrative is most improbable or downright preposterous. Realizing 
all this, we cannot blame Richards if here and there in his introduction 
and commentary he dropped sarcastic remarks which imply that the 
author very likely made it all up in England, never was in Germany, 
and did not take the trouble to make his fictions hang together by even 
a slight thread of probability. If we adopt this point of view and apply 
it to the crucial paragraph (as Richards did not), we might well con- 
clude that the author here too was talking through his hat, did not 
know the German Faust Book of 1587, and was just freely inventing 
the particulars in which the English translation was supposed to differ 
from its German original. Therewith The Second Report would fall 
outside the area of developing Faust tradition and stand as an iso- 
lated fantasy of an imaginative Englishman, of no possible signifi- 
cance for the main line of development of the Faust legend. 

However, we are held back from this easy solution by certain other 
considerations which point in quite a different direction. What 
Richards failed to realize was not only that the anonymous author had 
a remarkable knowledge of certain specific details of Wittenberg 
student life in the Renaissance (as we shall see later), but also that 
there is another, very different explanation of the statement about a 
“first book” which was such a corrupted translation with such silly 
interpolations. When we try out this third explanation, so many of the 
seeming discrepancies fall effortlessly into place and make natural 
good sense and coherent sequence, that from these criteria alone we 
are persuaded to believe that we are finally on the right track. 

This third explanation is based on the hypothesis about the origin 
of the German Faust Book, not entirely new with Petsch, but compre- 
hensively documented by him from a careful textual examination of 
the first printed Faust book issued by Spiess in 1587, from the Wolfen- 
biittel manuscript of slightly earlier (or later?) date, from the prefatory 
statements and new additions of the Widmann Faust book of 1599, 
and from other material. It would be superfluous to outline at this 
point Petsch’s long, closely knit argument and the convincing evi- 
dence he has assembled on the origin of the Faust book. It will suffice 
for our present purposes to state his conclusions that the first printed 
Faust book of 1587 goes back (via other intervening versions) to a 
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Latin original, probably a witty, erudite, and allusive novel intended 
for the more daring and radical student circles of the day.!® From this 
Latin original a mediocre mind of lower cultural level made a German 
transiation, in part slavishly literal (even to Latin sentence structure 
and idiom), in part wide of the mark through lack of understanding. 
This translation, it would seem, went through further hands, and the 
end result was a flat, moralistic folk book padded with a great deal 
of outmoded learning which had been lifted from such old-time compi- 
lations as Schedel’s chronicle and the Elucidarius.™ 

If with this in mind we once more examine the paragraph from 
The Second Report, everything falls into a coherent pattern. The 
“first book’? would be the German folk book published by Spiess in 
1587. That was a translation, from the Latin; how garbled and cor- 
rupted a translation, Petsch has shown. If the Englishman was at 
Wittenberg in 1589, he might well have met the author of the origi- 
nal Latin version; in a conversation about the Faust book this author 
would naturally have made some sharp remarks about the Spiess 
version and the sunken level of its changes and interpolations. Indeed, 
the very example of an “addition” given, the section on the number 
of Hells, has long since been shown to be an abstract from the Eluci- 
darius, and not too intelligent an abstract at that.” The simple- 
mindedness of this and other interpolations might well have struck 
the sophisticated author of the original Latin version as “superficiall, 
not like the talk of Diuels, where with foldings of words they doe vse 
to dilate at large, and more subtell by farre.’’ If we are right that it is 
the Spiess book which is being criticized, then the last sentence of the 
paragraph tells us something positive, giving us the new information 
that the pact between Faust and Mephostophiles, as printed, correctly 
follows the Latin original. 

The other questionable portions of the text also make sense now: 
for one, the aforementioned Latin letter of July 10, 1589, which the 
anonymous English gentleman at Wittenberg sent to his friends at 
Oxford along with an installment of Faust- Wagner episodes; then the 
prefatory “To the Reader” sent May 5, 1590, from Leipzig to Oxford 
when his friends there were planning to publish the work. Richards 
regards this shift from Wittenberg to Leipzig as a discrepancy which, 
like the dating, demonstrates the careless fictitiousness of these two 


10 Petsch, op. cit., pp. xx, xxiii ff. 
1 Tbid., p. xxxix f. 
2 Ibid., pp. 162 f. (following Szamatélski). 
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prefatory additions. As a related discrepancy he regards the remark 
toward the end of Chapter III,” mentioning an episode as told by 
Wagner “to his familiarly beloued acquiantaunce, one of the which 
recounted it all summarily in a Letter from Wittenberg to me, where 
I was at Lyptzip, knowing that I intended to certifie my friendes in 
England of a matter so notable. ...” Of course, it was not at all 
unusual at that time (or before or since) in Germany that students 
should go from one university to another; thus it would be quite 
normal for the English student to be at Wittenberg in 1589 and at 
nearby Leipzig in 1590. Indeed, no English author ignorant of Ger- 
man student life would have introduced such a shift gratuitously. 
The dates, too, appear to be in order when seen in relation to the 
German Faust Book, its Latin original, the developing Faust legend 
at Wittenberg, and the growing interest in the Faust legend at the 
English universities and in London. 

The continuation of the passage just quoted indicates how the 
students at Wittenberg were actively building up the Faust legend, 
concocting all kinds of additions of their own, toward which the 
Englishman showed an amusedly scornful attitude; as he goes on to 
say: “... the idle headed fellowes hauing gotten such a notable fellow 
as Faustus to Father their lies vppon, ceased not daily and hourely to 
begette new children . . . ” and so on. This is only one of a number of 
examples of the author’s sarcastically aloof attitude toward the con- 
tinuing accretions to the Faust legend in student circles. Typical is his 
comment at the end of the second chapter, after the episode of the 
“‘Vogelwald,” or his interruption of the long-winded theological dis- 
courses of Mephostophiles in Chapter VI. Such is the author’s atti- 
tude throughout: witty, supercilious, often mock-serious and learned 
in his claims of “‘authenticity” for a texture of magical fantasy. On 
the other hand, he was occasionally entranced by an imaginative 
flight, which he no doubt embellished and improved in his own fine 
fashion. It is quite remarkable, by the way, in how many respects the 
matter and manner of The Second Report corresponds to what Petsch 
postulated for the lost Latin Faust Book, prominent factors in both 
being the sophisticated university style, the preservation of purported 
Faust and Wagner manuscripts in student circles, the addiction of the 
students to magical practices and daring speculations, the moral and 
intellectual libertinism of the period, even at Wittenberg, and so on." 


‘8 Richards, of. cit., pp. 49 f., 134 n. 
4 In Petsch, op. cit., see esp. pp. XV, XXV-XXvVii, Xxix. 
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With the care-free attitude of those times toward sources and liter- 
ary models, The Second Report would hardly be a faithful translation 
of an original German or Latin Wagner book circulating among the 
students at Wittenberg. The derogatory remarks about German wit 
and German drinking habits are obvious indications of that, as are 
also the distinctly English and personal allusions at various points. 
Two English towns, for instance, are held up to mockery when Shaftes- 
bury and Malmesbury appear in slightly Germanized form as a village 
and a town near Wittenberg. Then too, a number of special character- 
istics of the English author keep cropping up: his salty wit, his playful 
irony, his luxuriant rhetoric and occasional poetic phrase, and his 
recurrent allusions to matters of the theatre (he was truly stage- 
struck). His rich and unconventional vocabulary deserves further 
study and may prove to be revealing.”® 

On the other hand, the book cannot conceivably be the pure inven- 
tion of an Englishman, unless he was well acquainted with local Wit- 
tenberg circumstances. Waiving the rest, let us take the curious 
second chapter which Richards found incongruent and which he tried 
to pass off as made of whole cloth, of purely English fabrication. He 
did indeed note that the scene of this episode, the “Phogelwald” 
near Wittenberg, may have some relation to an actual “Vogelwiese” 
just outside modern Wittenberg. If we examine any fairly detailed 
map of the city, such as that in the sectional volume of Baedeker, we 
observe that the ““Vogelwiese” lies along the Elbe River southeast of 
the east end of town, with the ‘“Speckgraben” upstream from it and 
the ‘“Speckbach” just downstream from it. In the Renaissance the 
grove in question was called “die Specke”’ as well as the ‘‘Vogelwald”’ 
and was probably adjacent to the “Vogelwiese”’ where the citizens 
held their shooting matches, like the one described later in the book 
in Chapter VIII. 

The editor did not realize that the scandalous student dancing 
parties in the ‘‘Vogelwald”’ described in this second chapter were a 
matter of actual occurrence, specifically during Martin Luther’s life- 
time, and no doubt subsequently. 

On the thirteenth of May, 1543, Luther posted a notice at the uni- 
versity, ““Wider die hurn vnd speckstudenten” (against the prostitutes 
arid the students who frequent the “Specke’’), warning the innocent 

5 The Second Report was most haphazardly examined for the New English Dic- 
tionary; a few of its unique or earliest known usages are recorded, others equally inter- 


esting are disregarded (e.g., “slomy,” p. 44, for which the N.Z.D. records no usage in 
any variant before the nineteenth century). 
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young students in a kind, fatherly manner to beware of the licentious 
chippies and adding solemn threats against the seasoned sinners to 
clear the grove on pain of prosecution by the authorities." 

Richards was also unable to trace the pair of Latin distichs in the 
same chapter, which are aimed at the dominant weaknesses of Ger- 
mans and Italians. Their origins still remain obscure, but this much 
is sure: they occur as Wittenberg witticisms as early as 1566 in the 
“Stammbuch” (album amicorum) of a student there, in a somewhat 
variant form.'’ Then there are the Faustian “landmarks” in Witten- 
berg pointed out to strangers, some of which are also mentioned by 
the famous English traveler, Fynes Moryson, who with two other 
Englishmen matriculated at Wittenberg in 1591.'* Moryson’s account 


16 See, e. g., D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe. Tischreden, 1 
(Weimar, 1916), 552-54 and notes. Note 4 on p. 553 repeats, without reference, the 
dubious identification of the “Specke” with the “Spesserwald” where Faust summons 
the spirit; to my knowledge this wild etymology was first proposed by Joh. Fr. Koehler 
in his Historisch-Kritische Untersuchung tiber das Leben und die Thaten des . . . Doctor 
Johann Fausts, Leipzig, 1791, p. 95 n. Koehler found the account of the pleasure grove 
and Luther’s placard against it in Gottfried Arnold’s Unpartheyische Kirchen- und 
Ketzer-Historie, Th. 11. B. XVI. C. X. §13 (2d ed., Schaffhausen, 1740-42, 1, 716), where 
further reference can be found. 

7 See Julius Jordan, “Zur Wittenberger Universititsgeschichte des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, xxm (1925), 102-16, where the two distichs 
are given thus, p. 116: 

Italus ad Germanum: 

““Germani cunctos possunt tolerare labores; 

utinam possent suum bene ferre sitim!”’ 
Germanus in Italum exprobrantem illi ebrietatem: 
“Ut me dulce merum! sic te Venus improba vexat. 
Lex lata est Ueneri Julia: nulla mero.” 
Jordan was unable to trace these verses and my success in finding their source has been 
incomplete. The whimsical and extremely rare book of Johann Praetorius, Philosophia 
Salustiana, ... Warumb die Teutschen so gerne Salus sprechen, of 1663, gives one variant 
version of the second distich and two of the first (sign. C5r, C6r, and F6v). With the 
last he has a reference to Johannes Bonifacius, Tractatus de furtis. However, Bonifacius 
was not born till 1547, and wrote this work long after the epigram appeared in the 
Wittenberg album; he therefore could only have been the borrower or plagiarist of the 
distich (an ironical possibility, considering the title and content of his work). The formal 
relation among the versions is as follows: the epigram on the Germans in The Second 
Report is identical with the first of the two in Praetorius, except for using “multos” in- 
stead of “cunctos”; that on the Italians is close to the album version, though like the 
Praetorius it uses the plural “nos,” “vos.” There is also a telescoped version of the two 
in Praetorius (H10v). A German translation of the epigrams occurs in Philipp Hars- 
dérffer’s Vollstdindiges Trincir-Buch, Niirnberg, 1650 and 1652 (see Willi Flemming, 
Deutsche Kultur im Zeitalter des Barock, Handbuch der Kulturgeschichte, Potsdam, 
n.d., pp. 75, 198). 

148 Richards, op. cit., pp. 32 f. Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary Containing His Ten 
Yeeres Travell, London, 1617, repr. Glasgow, 1907-08, 4 vols.; esp. 1, 16: “Besides, they 
[the Wittenbergers] shew a house wherein Doctor Faustus a famous conjurer dwelt. 
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did not appear till 1617, and even his diary entries were probably not 
accessible to anyone in England until his return in 1595. 

Such special knowledge on the part of the author, in addition to 
the way everything fits together, indicates that the third of the three 
possible explanations of the enigmatic paragraph is the most likely 
one. The first makes nonsense, the second submits to nonsense as a 
principle, only the third makes integrated and consistent sense. That 
established, The Second Report takes its place in the main stream of 
Faust tradition, and probably belongs to it even more centrally than 
does the German Wagner Book of about half a year earlier. What is 
more, it offers us the earliest printed evidence on the origin and cor- 
ruption of the Faust book. The reference in the Spiess edition of 1587, 
at the end of the “‘Vorred,” promising an edition of ‘‘dess Lateinischen 
Exemplars,’’ is ambiguous, but the Wolfenbiittel manuscript, not dis- 
covered and published till the 1890’s, clearly and definitely mentions 
that it was derived from a Latin original.'® Thus while there was ne 
definite printed statement in German that the Faust book was trans- 
lated from the Latin, there was manuscript and oral information on 
this point. Likewise the Widmann edition of 1599, though it contains 
no definite mention of a Latin original, does offer much supporting 
evidence with its wealth of references to earlier sources.”° 





They say that this Doctor lived there about the yeere 1500. and had a tree all blasted 
and burnt in the adjoyning Wood, where hee practised his Magick Art, and that hee 
died, or rather was fetched by the Divell, in a Village neere the Towne. I did see the 
tree so burnt; but walking at leasure through all the Villages adjoyning, I could never 
heare any memory of his end. Not farre from the City there is a mountaine called the 
Mount of Apollo, which then, as of old, abounded with medicinable herbes.” 

The Album Academiae Vitebergensis (Leipzig, 1841, 11, 383) thus records Moryson’s 
matriculation: “1591. Ost. Iunii Fynes Morison Lincolniensis Antonius Euerstildus 
Sussexien. Martinus Turnerus Eboracen. Angli.”” The name of the second student was 
almost certainly Eversfield; the very next British name in the Album, “Murdison” for 
“Murchison,” also indicates how faulty the printed transcription probably is. No biog- 
raphy of Moryson has any information on his matriculation at Wittenberg or on his 
companions during this first stage of his travels. 

19 Petsch, op. cit., pp. 10, xiii, xx, xxiii & note. It should be observed, however, that 
Gustav Milchsack, the discoverer and editor of the Wolfenbiittel manuscript, vigor- 
ously and indignantly rejected Petsch’s hypothesis of a Latin original (Gesammelie 
Aufsiétze, Wolfenbiittel, 1922, col. 116 f.), maintaining that the reference to a Latin 
original was nothing more than a fictional device on the part of the German author. 
He lightly dismissed Petsch’s impressive assemblage of internal evidence and did not 
even mention the indirect but important Widmann evidence of 1599. Even though in 
later pages we can observe that Milchsack’s chief consideration was the maintenance of 
his Melanchthon-Faust hypothesis, it is evident that Petsch’s line of evidence needed 
further corroboration in order to become firmly established. 

20 See most conveniently Petsch, op. cit., pp. xv—xviii. 
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Furthermore, we now have some specific information about 
the relation of the Spiess version to the original Latin version, informa- 
tion which confirms Petsch’s main deductions and at no point con- 
tradicts them. But even beyond that The Second Report gives us in- 
formation which we cannot gather definitely from any German source: 
1) the author of the original Latin Faust Book probably lived at 
Wittenberg and was still living in 1589 (unless, of course, some Wit- 
tenberg wag was then arrogating this honor unto himself, in which 
case the impostor was a well-informed one) ; 2) the section in the Spiess 
edition on Faust’s compact with Mephostophiles is, in contrast to so 
many sections of the book, faithful to the Latin original (this with the 
same reservation). 

However, there is quite a bit of unfinished business remaining in 
connection with The Second Report. The many errors of omission and 
commission in the introduction and notes of the 1907 edition make it 
virtually impossible to write a mere corrective supplement. A new 
edition taking a fresh start and forgetting the varied confusions of the 
past will be necessary; and now that the importance of the book is 
clearly evident, one can only hope that this task will be undertaken. 
Certain sections, such as the chapter on the aerial Faust drama at 
Wittenberg and the episode at the siege of Vienna describing the single 


combat between Oriental emperor mounted on an elephant and 
Occidental emperor on horseback, and other sections also, have 
literary and symbolic associations far beyond what has as yet been 
realized.” 


The question of authorship also comes up. Now that it seems likely 
that the author actually was in Germany, a careful investigation of 
the university matriculation rolls of Wittenberg and Leipzig during 
the late 1580’s and early 1590’s is called for. An examination of the 
imperfect lists of the period did indeed turn up a number of English 
students enrolled there at that time, but of the few who were traceable 
in England, none proved to be strong candidates for the authorship 
of The Second Report.” My approach to the problem from the Oxford 

*! On the latter episode, see esp. William S. Heckscher, “Bernini’s Elephant and 
Obelisk,” The Art Bulletin, xx1x (1947), 155-82, esp. pp. 158 note 20, 159 note 22, also 
Fig. 7. 

* For instance, the Henry Roberts of London who matriculated at Wittenberg in 
1590 was probably not the versifier and novelist Henry Roberts whose A Defiance of 
Fortune. Proclaimed by Andrugio, noble Duke of Saxony . . . appeared at London in 1590 
(part 2 licensed 1592 to Abel Jeffes, the printer of The Second Report). 


At first glance Fynes Moryson seems a likely candidate for author. Though he was 
a Cambridge man, he took an ad eundem M.A. degree at Oxford before going to Witten- 
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(and general English) side is at present incomplete and inconclusive. 
A few dramas of the time, by obscure or unknown writers, exhibit 
some interesting parallels, but all this would require much more in- 
tensive study. 

Perhaps the most important single piece of unfinished business in 
this connection is the problem of the sources and origins of Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus.* It is true, of course, that several lines in the drama 
seem to be derived from the English Faust Book, from interpolations 
of the English translator for which there is no equivalent in the printed 
German text. But the easy conclusion which Marlowe scholars have 
drawn from this, namely that the English Faust Book is the source, 
the only source, does not at all follow. They have given no considera- 
tion to the fact that certain features of Marlowe’s drama for which 
there is no precedent in the English Faust Book do indeed derive from 
German Faust tradition. 

A few examples will suffice at least to show that the whole matter 
is far from settled, though this is hardly the place to examine in detail 
certain verbal formulations in Marlowe’s play which seem closer to the 
Continental sources than to the English translation.™ First a small 
point which has generally been passed over as an unimportant slip, 
but which actually indicates the major shift that took place during the 
years of development of the Faust legend. The text of Doctor Faustus 





berg in the spring of 1591. He spoke German fluently and personally investigated the 
Faust stories in Wittenberg and the surrounding villages. Thus allowing for a possible 
discrepancy of dating in the prefatory letters, for the purpose of concealing identity, he 
had the competence, the opportunity, and the interest to write (or translate) the local 
version of the Faust legend and its sequel. And yet, he cannot possibly be the author, 
as we can readily gather even from the brief quotation in note 18; his style and spirit 
were not at all those of the author of The Second Report. Charles Hughes, the editor of 
the last part of Moryson’s Itinerary, which had remained unpublished (Shakespeare’s 
Europe, London, 1903), has aptly characterized his style, p. xlv: “In modern phrase we 
must say that Fynes Moryson was lacking in poetic and artistic sensibility. But his 
own prose style... has the freedom and picturesqueness of North or Philemon Hol- 
land.” One of the two Englishmen who matriculated with him at Wittenberg may have 
been the author, though there is no reason for thinking that either was. There is no 
mention of them as authors, and indeed almost nothing is known about them except 
that they were at Cambridge in the 1580's. 

3 What follows here is intended to be no more than a group of observations and 
queries. I shall almost certainly not be able to devote any more time to these problems 
and must content myself with suggesting the new hypotheses on the origins of Marlowe’s 
drama which may result from this study. 

* Compare for instance the wording of the pact in the German Faust Book, in the 
English translation, and in Marlowe, adding a reconstruction of the Latin version from 
which the German derived and noting the phrases from the pact in The Second Report. 
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in the first extant edition of 1604 consistently uses the place name 
“Wertenberg(e),” and the second edition 1609 uses “Wirtenberg” 
instead of the standard ‘“‘Wittenberg” which occurs in the editions 
from 1611 onward. In no other English text of the period have I seen 
anything like the name “‘Wertenberg”’ applied to the famous univer- 
sity town in east central Germary on the Elbe; Moryson, Shakespeare, 
the theologians, the miscellaneous writers consistently use “‘Witten- 
bers.’’ However, ‘‘Wertenberg” or “Wirtenberg” is an acceptable 
English equivalent for the name of the duchy in southwestern Ger- 
many, now called Wiirttemberg, but in those days frequently or even 
usually spelled ‘“‘Wirtenberg” or “‘Wirtemberg.’ 

The point is that the historical Dr. Faustus was born and died in 
southwestern Germany, in the Swabian country. His actual connec- 
tion with the university town of Wittenberg was a brief and transitory 
one during his wandering life; but it so happened that he and Philipp 
Melanchthon came from neighboring towns on the border of Wiirt- 
temberg and the Palatinate and that Melanchthon referred to him in 
his lectures at the University of Wittenberg, thus no doubt arousing 
student interest in this furtive and mysterious figure around whom 
strange stories soon began to gather.* Furthermore, the first set of 
fictional anecdotes about magic tricks to which the name of Faust was 
attached was published in the southwest region.” And the first sheaf 
of anecdotes which connected him with a university came from Erfurt, 
not Wittenberg.” 

When Moryson’s interest in the Faust legend led him in 1591 to 
make investigations in the environs of Wittenberg, his results natur- 


* Where hundreds of examples could be given, let two suffice. Matthias Quad’s 
history and topography, Teutscher Nation Herligkeitt, Célln, 1609, p. 12, etc. uses 
“Wittenberg” for the city on the Elbe, and p. 115, etc. uses “Wirtenberg” for the duchy 
in Swabia. That a foreigner could easily be confused by the similarity of names is indi- 
cated in Denis Henrion’s Cosmographie, Paris, 1620, where on p. 561 he speaks of “Le 
pais de Vittemberg ou Wirtemberg.” And see Greg, p. 39 and note. 

* See conveniently Petsch, of. cit., pp. x and esp. 239. It is quite possible that there 
were two historical Fausts. The older was possibly the Johann Faust from Knittlingen 
in Wiirttemberg, the very next town across the border from Bretten in the Palatinate 
where Melanchthon was born; nearby Maulbronn is a traditional Faust locality. The 
younger man, Georg Faust, on his own testimony came from the village of Helmstadt 
near Heidelberg (see Ernst Beutler, Goethe-Kalender, 1936, esp. p. 183). This was the 
notorious quacksalver and astrologer who called himself “Faustus Junior.” Traits and 
episodes from the lives of both men became intermingled in the developing Faust legend. 

7 In the Sermones Conviviales by Johannes Gast of Basel, in 1548. See Petsch, op. 
cit., pp. 241 f. 

8 Tbid., pp. vii f., 148 ff., 229 ff. 
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ally were negative; he “could never heare any memory of his end.’”*® 
The localization of the Faust story at Wittenberg was not folk tradi- 
tion but student fabrication, facilitated not so much by Faust’s brief 
stay in the town as by Melanchthon’s account of him, and also by the 
fact that the historical Faust was reliably reported to have lived and 
to have met his horrible end in or near the duchy of Wiirttemberg 
(Wirtenberg). With the coincidence in place names it was easy for the 
students to transfer the magician to their own alma mater (‘“‘stealing” 
him, so to speak, from rival Erfurt) and then to add corroborative 
detail by connecting his legendary actions and sensational end to local 
landmarks. However, the Latin Faust Book which gave the growing 
body of legend its first distinctive literary form may have originated 
at Wittenberg, or at least have been developed there. 

Does all this have any bearing on Marlowe’s drama? Does the use 
of the form ‘‘Wertenberg” or ‘‘Wirtenberg”’ indicate that the drama- 
tist became acquainted with the Faust legend from a manuscript 
where the transitional form was still used? If we take into considera- 
tion the cumulative evidence of the next three points, that does at 
least become a possibility. 

There is virtually nothing in the Spiess book or its English trans- 
lation to suggest Faust’s opening monologue in Marlowe’s drama, and 
there is nothing at all about the two teachers of Faust, Cornelius and 
Valdes, as Marlowe called them, who initiate him into magical prac- 
tices. The disparaging survey of the faculties, with which Marlowe 
had Faust begin the drama, is, as I have recently shown, an old Ger- 
man literary tradition dating from mid-fifteenth century.*® In the 
Widmann Faust book of 1599, which was based not only on the Spiess 
version of 1587, but also on a rich collection of earlier manuscript 
sources, there are at least suggestions of the first monologue in a dis- 
course of Faust’s near the end of the volume.* And there is definite 
mention of the two men who introduced Faust into magic practices, 
Thomas Hanner and Christoff Hayllinger.” 

The second preface of the Spiess edition piously reports that all 

29 See above note 18. 

30 Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance Man, Princeton, 1951, pp. 36 f., 39, 158, on 
Rosenpliit, Agrippa, and Paracelsus. 

| Georg Rudolf Widmann, Erster Theil Der Warhafftigen Historien von den... 
ebentheuren: So D. Johannes Faustus . . . hat getrieben, Hamburg, 1599, 3 parts; Part 3, 
Chapter 16. Copy of the original in the Northwestern University Library; J. Scheible re- 
print in Das Kloster, u (Stuttgart, 1846), 731. Cf. Petsch, op. cit., p. xvi, note 10, 


® Widmann, op. cit., Part 1, Chapter 5. In the dedicatory epistle (omitted in the 
reprint) the names are spelled Hamer and Hiyllinger. 
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the “formae coniurationum”’ had been expurgated;* the formulae of 
conjuration are omitted from all the other Faust books also, German 
and translated, but they occur in colorful fashion in the drama. Did 
Marlowe take them over from the lost Latin version? Though he may 
very well have derived them from some other source, English or Con- 
tinental, or may have made them up himself, at least in part, accord- 
ing to standard formula, it is dangerous to assume that he did so with- 
out any investigation at all. A number of magical books traditionally 
attributed to Doctor Faustus, and in part at least brought into con- 
nection with him by the compilers of the Faust legend, still exist in 
German. 

Indeed, the whole problem of the background and sources of Mar- 
lowe’s great drama needs to be examined afresh, with an open and 
alert mind, upon the basis of a systematic and complete analysis of all 
the rich source material available. Especially the passages of the 
tragedy which deviate significantly from the English Faust Book 
must be compared carefully with the Widmann version, The Second 
Report, and the other extant sources which help us to augment our 
knowledge of the lost Latin original. 

All that can be done at this stage is to suggest how Marlowe could 
have come to a knowledge of features of the Faust legend that are not 
contained in the English Faust Book. He need not have known Ger- 
man at all; indeed we have no evidence that he did know German, 
though a knowledge of that language was not so rare among the 
Elizabethans as has been generally assumed. The matriculation books 
of the German universities at the time show a steady stream of English 
students coming over. My list of prominent Elizabethans who defi- 
nitely knew German is an impressively long one. However, for Mar- 
lowe and his contemporaries Latin was, of course, the second language, 
the natural means of communication. We may justly infer that the 
Latin Faust Book and its offspring had spread, perhaps widely, be- 
fore the German version was published; we also may justly infer that 
Marlowe had better and richer Faust sources for his drama than the 
German book or its English translation could offer him. It is possible, 
then, that he had access to a manuscript copy of the Latin original 
either while he was at Cambridge or later, and that a clear memory 
of its higher concept of the character of Faust, as well as of certain 
specific details, remained with him even while he was using the badly 
corrupted German version in the not-quite-so-bad English translation. 


* Petsch, op. cit., p. 10. 
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It is indeed possible that he did not use the English Faust Book at all 
and that the passages where the derivation is direct and unmistakable 
are all the work of later interpolators. As for the English Faust Book, 
there are also certain peculiarities about a number of the revisions and 
additions which suggest that some intimation of a nobler original 
might have come to the translator, possibly through an earlier, vaguely 
remembered reading of the Latin version, possibly by word of mouth. 

If Marlowe did actually know the Latin original, then the various 
places which cannot be explained from the English tradition but do 
have close parallels in the German Faust tradition will find their clear 
and simple explanation instead of being improbably strange coinci- 
dences. One problem still under dispute would assume an entirely 
different aspect, for we should have to acknowledge that the dating 
of the drama cannot be made to depend upon the date of the first edi- 
tion of the English Faust Book. Whether the lost first edition appeared 
in 1589 or in the spring of 1592 would be of no vital importance to the 
student of the drama. As far as sources are concerned, Marlowe could 
have written his Doctor Faustus at any time after Tamburlaine; its 
date can confidently be determined only on the basis of other evidence, 
external and internal. 

One further observation should be made in conclusion: though we 
do have a number of student facetiae, mock dissertations, disputa- 
tions, and miscellaneous pieces of student wit from that time (includ- 
ing the perennial favorite on the laws of drinking, which was early 
translated into English and long attributed to Richard Brathwait),™ 
we do not have an original German or Latin student novel surviving 
from the Renaissance. According to Petsch’s reconstruction the Latin 
Faust Book was such a novel, but the German folk book can only 
give us a mercilessly mutilated and dimly recognizable image of what 
such a “Studentenroman” was like. Far more authentic in tone and 
approach, in verve and spirit and wit, is the Wagner book which the 
genial English student from Oxford left us. 

HAROLD JANTZ 
Northwestern University 


™“ See Matthew Wilson Black, Richard Brathwait, An Account of his Life and Works, 
Philadelphia, 1928, pp. 100-05. 








MILTON’S E NOSTRO SUBURBANO 


SOMETIME before 1625, perhaps even before Anne Milton’s marriage 
in the late fall, 23 November, of 1623, an event took place that greatly 
affected the Milton family, and especially the elder son, John, the 
budding poet-scholar. At that time, the elder Milton arranged for the 
use by the family of a suburban residence, and the family began to use 
it, probably at first only for the summers, and then in an increasingly 
permanent way as time went on. There were several reasons for the 
scrivener acquiring the use of such a place, chief among which would 
have been his steadily growing prosperity and the menace of the 
plague, swelling in violence each year, especially in the summers, to 
reach a frightful peak in 1625. As early as 1578, Florio had remarked 
on this,' ““London is almost always infected with the plage,” and the 
use of suburban places was well begun by 1598, when Stow observed 
in his Survay, that most such moves were to the west of London. 

The evidence for the move by the Miltons and for their acquisition 
and use of a suburban dwelling begins with statements by the poet 
himself, and has been greatly misunderstood, because of the known 
dwelling later at Horton; Masson was perplexed and uneasy about the 
earliest references to a suburban residence and the place at Horton,? 
but sensed fully the need for allowing for a residence other than the 
one in Bread Street long before the time usually assigned for the begin- 
nings at Horton. There has never been a very satisfactory explanation 
of the facts and references actually at our disposal so far as the sub- 
urban move is concerned. Probably the main reason for this lack has 
been that there was little dated material, and the Horton move was 
always conveniently there, waiting in the 1630’s, and no one was very 
much concerned over the ambiguous references occurring in the 1620’s. 
Indeed, had Masson merely gone ahead and assumed that Horton was 
the suburban residence hinted at in various early references, and then 
used that assumption in connection with certain known facts, long 
before now we would probably have accepted his hypothesis, and been 
much more ready to fit other facts that have turned up into it, than 
we would have been to continue to grope about hoping for more light 
on the matter. Fortunately, the whole affair was not very rigorously 
treated, and Horton was left with its beginnings vague and shadowy. 
But with the appearance of French’s work with Public Record Office 


1 Florio, First Fruites, folio 17-v. 


* Masson, Life, 1 (1881), 560 and long note. 
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and other documents,’ we now have more actual events and dates at 
our disposal that Masson lacked. Let us see what we can learn from 
them. 

There are references by Milton himself to what seems to be a sub- 

urban residence of some kind, beginning with the earliest dated effort 
from his pen, the Latin epistle addressed to Thomas Young, and 
written ‘‘Londino, Martii 26. 1625.’’ He stated (Columbia 12: 6-7): 
Haec scripsi Londini inter urbana diverticula, non Libris, ut soleo, circum- 
septus: Si quid igitur in hac Epistola minus arriserit, tuamque frustrabitur 
expectationem, pensabitur aliaé magis elaborata; ubi primum ad Musarum 
spatia rediero. 
These lines I have written in London amid city distractions, and not, as usual, 
surrounded by books: if, therefore, anything in this epistle shall please you 
less than might be, and disappoint your expectation, it shall be made up for 
by another more elaborate one as soon as I have returned to the haunt of the 
muses. 


This has sometimes been taken to mean that the lines were written 
while in London between the time that he enrolled in Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, 12 February 1625, n.s., and the time at which he took 
actual residence early in April, at the beginning of the Easter term 
of the same year. Thus, the Musarum spatia was taken to refer to 
Cambridge; but this conjecture fails to fit the facts, and the verb 
rediero is much too strong a word for a return to a place at which he 
had not yet taken residence. . 

The first Latin elegy, addressed to Diodati, and usually assigned 
to 1626 and assumed to contain a reference to the so-called rustication 
episode (Elegy 1: 11-12), also mentions a suburban place: 

Sed neque sub tecto semper nec in urbe latemus, 
Irrita nec nobis tempora veris eunt. 


Nos quoque lucus habet vicin4 consitus ulmo 


Atque suburbani nobilis umbra loci. 
Elegy 1: 47-50. 


Masson was struck by the suburbanus locus, and the word lucus is 
equally striking. The elegy seems to have been written partly at least 
in London; but the evidence here is unmistakable that the Bread 
Street residence was then only one of the dwellings being used in 1626, 
and before, by the Milton family. Taken together, the evidence of the 
epistle and the elegy seems to point towards 1624 or even earlier for 
the acquisition of such a place. In the elegy, the time is spring, either 


3 French, Milton in Chancery (1939) and the Life Records, Vol. 1 (1949). 
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of the first year of Cambridge, 1625, or the second, 1626. The estab- 
lished use of the place in the epistle would seem to point to at least as 
early a use as the summer of 1624, or even the previous summer. 

The next dated reference is in the epistle to the younger Gill, 
dated from Cambridge, 2 July 1628, and refers to Clausiris Musarum 
as the place to which, rather than London, he is soon to go. In the same 
month, also from Cambridge, 21 July 1628, in another epistle ad- 
dressed to Thomas Young, Milton apologized for writing hastily. He 
made no complaint about the lack of books, as in Epistle 1, only im- 
plying that he was handicapped as he wrote. 

In Prolusiton 7, probably written in or for the early summer of 
1628 or 1629, he speaks of having been in ideal surroundings, /estor 
ipse lucos, & flumina, & dilecta villarum ulmos, . . . cum Musis graliam 
habuisse me jucundé memorid recolo and having with great reluctance 
returned to Cambridge in order to deliver his oration. 

The fifth Latin epistle was written to the younger Gill, and dated 
“E nostro Suburbano, Decemb. 4, 1634.” 

The sixth epistle, addressed to Charles Diodati, dated from London 
2 September 1637, stated that the next day, the family were to return 
to their country residence. The seventh epistle, also written to Dio- 
dati, was dated from London, September 23, 1637, and sounds almost 
as if the Suburban house had been given up for good, and that he was 
thinking of taking rooms somewhere in hospitium Juridicorum where 
he could find pleasant places to walk and congenial companions. 
Thereafter, no more references occur to “‘our suburban house.” 

It may well be that the suburban place so often mentioned or indi- 
cated from 1625 onward, can never be very definitely located. A little 
later, however, certain statements concerning the elder Milton clearly 
locate a suburban dwelling for the family. In September, 1631, in a 
deposition made by Richard Sheratt in the Downer- Milton suit at law, 
the statement is made that “the defendant Milton is by profession a 
Notarie and doeth now life in Breadstreet neere Cheapeside London.’”* 
Then a year later, in the elder Milton’s own deposition of 14 Sep- 
tember 1632, he deposed as “John Milton of Hammersmith in the 
County of Midd.” That is, if we can trust these two depositions, at 
sometime between September, 1631, and September, 1632, the Milton 
family had moved to Hammersmith. It is doubtful that the latter date 
marks the beginnings of the use of the house at Hammersmith. The 


‘ French, Life Records, 1, 253. 
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move may have begun earlier and have been more gradual than the 
depositions seem to indicate. Indeed, there is evidence that the elder 
Milton began to turn his business more and more into the hands of 
others beginning about 1625,5 in Thomas Bower’s statement that, on 
3 May 1631, he had been ‘for the space of Six yeares now past, or 
thereaboutes Partner with the said John Milton in the Profession 
which he now vseth.” From that time on, there is a lessening of the 
activities of the elder Milton, and those actions involving him in 
French’s records are of such a nature that a partner could have per- 
formed many of them. With this lessening in his activity, the house 
at Hammersmith became his full-time residence, probably some time 
in early spring of 1632, although the house in Bread Street continued 
to be used, if only for a shop, until at least 13 April 1637, when, only 
ten days after the death of his wife, the elder Milton answered Sir 
Thomas Cotton’s bill, stating that his shop in London was in Bread 
Street. From Milton’s seventh epistle, dated from London, 23 Sep- 
tember 1637, the younger John Milton seems still to have had at least a 
room in the Spread Eagle in Bread Street for use when he was in town. 

The evidence in Milton’s own statements and in the recorded state- 
ments by or about the father seems to point towards a gradual re- 
moval from Bread Street to the suburbs. Probably at first such a place, 
at Hammersmith or elsewhere, was used as a sort of suburban summer 
or pleasant-weather home. Then as time went on, the family gradually 
stayed for longer and longer periods at the suburban residence. The 
dates of Milton’s own statements involving the suburban residence 
reveal something of the true nature of the situation, and that easy 
transition from one house to the other went on for some years perhaps. 

From the various statements by Milton and by and about the 
father, it seems probable that perhaps as early as 1623 or 1624, the 
elder Milton took a residence outside London. Only Masson’s reluc- 
tance to allow this place to be Horton has, since about 1860, fortunately 
kept us from assuming that this place in the earlier references was 
Horton. Certainly a suburban place is indicated in the epistle of early 
spring, 1625, and thereafter referred to as the haunt of the Muses and 
as “our suburban house,” whether an early and unknown place out- 
side the city, Hammersmith, or Horton. Cambridge was as late as 
1628 referred to as uncongenial, and London as too noisy and too dis- 
tracting. His quarters, wherever his room was in the Spread Eagle, he 


5 French, op. cit., p. 238. 
6 French, op. cit., pp. 330-31. 
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found in 1637 “ubi nunc sum, ut nosti, obscure, & anguste sum.” But 
the country place he dearly loved. 

There are two possibilities, it seems to me, either of which might 
account for all the facts and references cited above. The first one is 
that about 1623 or soon thereafter, the elder Milton acquired the use 
of a suburban residence, not too far away from the St. Paul’s area, 
that was for a few years thereafter occupied by the family for much of 
the spring, summer, and fall of the year. At least, as in the above quo- 
tations, they might be found there in March, July, September, and 
perhaps even until well into November. Masson pointed out long ago 
that Milton himself began in March, 1625, to make statements that 
indicate his use and love of such a place. Then in or about 1631, a place 
in Hammersmith was acquired by the father, and sometime between 
September, 1631, and September, 1632, the family moved to Hammer- 
smith, and the father deposed that it was his place of abode. Thus, 
there may have been at least two different suburban places before 
Horton used by the family after 1623, the first, location unknown, be- 
ing used from about that date until, sometime during or before 1632, a 
place was acquired in Hammersmith. Then sometime after that, an- 
other place was acquired, this time in Horton. 

The other possibility is that only one suburban location was used 
before Horton, which was the one now known to have been in Ham- 
mersmith. The family for a number of years seems to have moved 
easily back and forth between Bread Street and Hammersmith, with 
the seasons, threats of plague, the weather, or as they pleased. As 
Hammersmith lies within five miles, or less, of St Paul’s, the moves 
would have required but little time by road or river. Then about 
1631 or 1632, the residence was actually changed, and Hammersmith 
became the full-time dwelling place of the scrivener and his wife, both 
the boys being then away at college, and the daughter Anne was or 
had recently been living in the parish of St Martin’s in the Fields. The 
second of these two possibilities seems to me the more plausible, as 
there is no mention or even suggestion of any other place than Ham- 
mersmith that would suffice for all references and known facts about 
the move. 

The most startling outcome of the discovery that the Milton fam- 
ily was in Hammersmith before they were in Horton is that John 
Milton, sometime student at Christ’s College, Cambridge, leaving the 
University after 3 July 1632, having on that day signed the three ar- 
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ticles required and received the A.M. degree,’ could not then have 
gone to Horton, as has always been assumed. The father’s deposition 
of 14 September 1632 makes that move impossible. In other words, 
Milton went from Cambridge to Hammersmith. Can we then arrive 
at any date whatsoever for the move to Horton? The first mention of 
Horton in any contemporary statement known to me is 1 April 1637, 
when Christopher Milton made affidavit that his father was unable 
to come to London “‘by reason of his said aige and infirmitye .. . he 
livinge at Horton in the Countye of Buck about 17 miles distant from 
the Cittye of westmr.’’ When had he moved there? We do not know; 
but as late as 8 January 1635 he was still in Hammersmith.* Thus, if 
French’s documentary evidence can be trusted, and we have no other, 
the Milton family had moved to Hammersmith between the fall of 
1631 and the next fall, probably in the spring of 1632, and remained 
there until at least the spring of 1635. Horton, therefore, followed as a 
move made perhaps in the spring of 1635 and used as a residence until 
after the death of the mother, 3 April 1637.° Milton himself may then 
have lived at Horton, with his father, until he left for Italy in the 
spring or early summer of 1638. But Horton as the place to which Mil- 
ton retired as he left Cambridge can no longer be assumed. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 
7 French, of. cit., p. 271. 


8 French, op. cit., p. 292. 
® French, op. cit., p. 321. 








THE EDITION OF THE EARLY CHURCH 
HISTORIANS USED BY MILTON 


THERE Is evidence throughout Milton’s prose works from Of Reforma- 
tion (1641) to The Likeliest Means To Remove Hirelings (1659)! of his 
readings in the church historians of the first six centuries of the 
Christian era. Milton not only makes specific references to the ec- 
clesiastical histories of Eusebius, Socrates Scholasticus, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, and Evagrius and the life of Constantine the Great by 
Eusebius, but he undoubtedly used these works to substantiate much 
of what he had to say about the early years of the Church. These his- 
tories are Milton’s principal sources for material concerning Constan- 
tine, his successors Constantius, Constans, Julian, and later emperors; 
Bishops Polycarp of Smyrna, Victor of Rome, Alexander of Jerusalem, 
Theoctistus of Caesarea, Ambrose of Milan, Damasus and Urcisinus 
of Rome, and Cyril of Alexandria; and the first general Council of 
Nicaea. 

There are some indications in Milton’s prose works of the edition 
that he used of these Eastern Empire histories. It seems possible, since 
some of these histories had often been published together and since 
Milton sometimes apparently used these histories in close conjunc- 
tion, that he might have owned a collection containing them all. If 
Milton used such a collected edition, it would have had to appear be- 
fore 1641 according to the evidence of the prose tracts, for Milton’s 
first allusion to these chronicles occurs in Of Reformation (1641). 
Furthermore, two details in Milton’s prose works suggest an edition 
containing parallel Greek and Latin texts. Once Milton cites Sozomen 
in Greek and in Latin translation,? and, although he habitually gives 
chapter numbers according to the arrangement of the Greek text, on 
one occasion he specifically states that the chapter in Eusebius’s 
Historiae Ecclesiasticae from which he is quoting is “3. Book, 35. chap. 
after the Greek number,”* thus indicating his knowledge of the dis- 
crepancies in chapter division between the Greek and the Latin. 

In Milton’s Commonplace Book there is more definite evidence 
pointing to his particular edition of the early church historians. There 
are a number of memoranda from Eusebius e¢ aj almost all of which are 
believed by Professor Hanford to have been written before the Italian 

! Although the History of Britain was not published till 1670, the first four books 
were written by 1649. Milton used several of the church historians for Book II. 


* Defensio Prima, the Columbia edition of Milton’s works, vm, 254. 
3 Of Reformation, m1, 20. 
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journey of 1638-1639.‘ Moreover, evidence external to the Common- 
place Book places these records of Milton’s readings in the 1630’s. In 
An Apology Milton writes that he has pursued his historical studies 
chronologically, ‘comming in the method of time to that age wherein 
the Church had obtain’d a Christian Emperor.’” In a letter to Diodati 
of September 23, 1637, he reports that he has finished a course of read- 
ing in late Greek history. These statements put the ecclesiastical 
readings before certain British medieval researches which Milton 
made in the early 1640’s. There are certain facts about the manner in 
which the histories of Eusebius, Socrates Scholasticus, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, and Evagrius are cited in the Commonplace Book which 
confirm the suggestions of the prose tracts. The implication that Mil- 
ton used a collected edition containing parallel Greek and Latin texts 
is strengthened, for more than one of these histories are several times 
quoted in the same entry,’ and three of the histories are quoted in 
Greek as well as in Latin.* Five times, where the chapters are num- 
bered differently in the Greek and in the Latin translation, Milton 
notes explicitly that he is giving the number of the chapter as it ap- 
pears in the Greek text.® For one such reference to Socrates Scholas- 
ticus, Milton not only cites the book number, 5, and the Greek chapter 
number, 22, but he also gives the page number, 698.'° 

There is only one edition which exhibits all the requirements 
indicated by the prose works and the Commonplace Book. This edition 
includes the church histories of Eusebius, Socrates Scholasticus, 
Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius and the life of Constantine by 
Eusebius and is printed in parallel columns of Greek and Latin. Con- 
clusive corroboration that this is Milton’s edition comes from the page 
number to which he referred, for on page 698 of volume one, in book 
five, Greek chapter twenty-two of the Historiae Ecclesiasticae of 
Socrates, appears the original of the corresponding Commonplace 
Book quotation." 

‘ James Holly Hanford, “The Chronology of Milton’s Private Studies,” Publica- 
oy of the Modern Language Association, xxxvi, New Series xxrx (June, 1921), 251- 

5 mm, 357. 

5 xm, 28. 

7 xvi, 136, 138, 147, 170. 

8 [bid., 136, 149, 162, 211. 

® Ibid., 146, 147, 150. 

10 Tbid., 147. 

'! Perhaps Milton’s edition of the church historians was suggested to him by the 


tutor of his boyhood, Thomas Young. In his Dies Dominica (1639) in the Index Patrum, 
Young lists the 1612 Geneva Historiae Ecclesiasticae. 
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This newly discovered member of Milton’s library is the Historiae 
Ecclesiasticae Scriptores Graeci, published in 1612 at Geneva in two 
folio volumes with a title page on which the printer’s name appears as 
Petrus de la Rouiere.” It is a remarkable book for several reasons. 
The Greek text of the ecclesiastical histories of Eusebius, Socrates 
Scholasticus, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius and the life of Con- 
stantine is a reprint of the superb editio princeps of these works, which 
issued from the press of the first Robert Estienne in 1544 while his 
establishment was still in Paris. In addition, the Historiae Ecclesias- 
licae Scriptores Graeci is the first edition of the Greek text of any or all 
of these church histories accompanied by a Latin translation. The 
Latin translation, which had also been published before, was done 
principally by John Christopherson, Bishop of Chichester, with vari- 
ous contributions by the eminent sixteenth-century scholars, Wolf- 
gang Musculus, Edward Godsalve, Dr. Nicholas Carr, Suffrid Petri, 
Jacques Cujas, Joseph-Juste Scaliger, Jacques Bongars, and Jan 
Gruter. 

CONSTANCE NICHOLAS 


University of Illinois 


2 T have examined a film of a copy owned by the Catholic University of America. 
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IAGO NOT A “MALCONTENT” 


cRITICISM being, as the late Frederick Tupper said, largely a study in 
emphasis, it is, as most readers know and still better the practitioners 
when not practising it, a very delicate and difficult business. No critic, 
however sensitive and discerning, is infallible; and in Professor Theo- 
dore Spencer’s article ““The Elizabethan Malcontent” (Adams Me- 
morial Volume, 1940) the late gifted critic fails for the moment, I 
imagine, adequately to realize Iago’s diabolical nature or to remember 
that in his ‘‘honesty’—“I am not what I am,’ quite the opposite of 
Jehovah—he is but playing a part. Instead, he makes Iago out to be a 
“Malcontent” like Marston’s, who also is playing a part (as again the 
critic fails to realize) but one of a very different sort. The revenge 
comedy which bears that title would, except for the fact that there are 
no actual deaths though plenty are intended and attempted, be an- 
other Kydian tragedy, like the Bestrafte Brudermord or The Spanish 
Tragedy. It is similar, indeed, not only to these two tragic melodramas 
but also to Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge (earlier than The Malcontent) 
and even the Shakespearean Hamlet in the matter of the justified 
revenger lurking at his own ancestral court, disguised in costume or 
conduct (or as with Marston in both together), biding his time, and 
(instead of intriguing) availing himself of the criminal usurper’s in- 
trigue, to the point, at the end, of turning the tables upon it—in the 
accumulated climacteric dénouement by way of a treacherous fencing 
match, theatrical performance, or dancing-masque.? Malevole, fur- 
thermore, Marston’s Malcontent, the only one of these revengers so 
designated, who is the supplanted Duke Altofront in disguise, is like 
Hamlet in his role as a pretended madman. Though also like him (in 
our sense) melancholy, he is like him particularly as feigning (short, 
however, of the madman) the Elizabethan melancholiac—liable to 
sudden extreme changes in mood as well as conduct, and in sentiment 
satirical or pessimistic, burrowing or sepulchral, whether openly or 
when soliloquizing; and in his maneuvres to thwart the usurper, Pietro, 
and Mendoza, the latter’s treacherous favorite, in order that he may 
regain his Duchess and the throne, he is, though at times rather inde- 
corous in his complaisance, by no means a villain, but, apart from 
Celso his confidant—his Horatio—about the only quite honest or 

1 I, i, 65: a reference to Exod. m1, 14 may here not be superfluous. 

* Professor Law (Adams Mem. Studies, pp. 291-92) fails to notice that in treachery 


foiled and recoiling these dénouements differ decidedly from those of Richard III, 
Romeo and Juliet, 1 Henry IV, and Macbeth. 
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honorable man in the play. Mendoza, in purposes and deeds together 
a deeper-dyed villain than even Iago, but without the latter’s wit or 
insight, fails to perceive or appreciate Malevole’s character, somewhat 
in fact like Mr. Spencer himself, who, to prove the “‘villainy,”’ quotes 
him (529): “a strange villain; dangerous, very dangerous. You see how 
broad ‘a speaks; a gross-jaw’d rogue”’ (Iv, iii). In so quoting him, how- 
ever, he leaves out the very next words: “I would have thee poison 
him.” What a character-witness is this, and here but half heard! Thus 
the critic reads Malevole’s character for himself, asserting that “as 
a malcontent he is available for evil deeds of all kinds,” and likewise 
finding in his “rough and tough” speech “an indication of his villainy” 
(529). That is, I submit, not true of the Elizabethan stage malcontent 
in general—certainly not of Hamlet, as no doubt Mr. Spencer would 
acknowledge—nor of this one in particular. 

In his utterance especially he is taken to be like Iago. ‘Like Male- 
vole, he is gross-jawed; he speaks bluntly, and his bluntness gets him a 
reputation for honesty, as, at first, Malevole’s bluntness does for him” 
(530). Whereupon the critic cites Cornwall’s description of Kent, just 
after his trouncing of Oswald, as “‘an excellent description of Iago”’: 

This is some fellow 
Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affect 


A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. . . 


These kind of knaves I know, which in their plainness 
Harbor more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty silly ducking observants. 

King Lear, u, ii, 101 f. 


Here a bad one, again, does the speaking; but while he makes a gen- 
eral observation that is true enough—lIago often does the like, as well 
as Richard III and Edmund—it does not at all fit the case of Kent 
himself, nor, even for Mr. Spencer’s purposes, of Iago, either. Kent is, 
like Malevole, an honest man, now also disguised in dress, speech, and 
conduct, but not melancholy or a melancholiac. Iago, devilishly dis- 
honest and, except when serving dramatic exigencies in soliloquy, 
mendacious too, is, throughout the play disguised in speech and con- 
duct only; and his bluntness is to cover his dishonesty and knavery, 
not, like Kent’s or Malevole’s, to support and complete his disguise. 
With others or alone, he is not eccentric or fantastic; his purpose, un- 
like Hamlet’s or Malevole’s, is to distract attention, not attract and 
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mislead it. In the legend, where the fratricide was no secret, Hamlet’s 
lunacy was his safeguard, but in Shakespeare, as in Kyd presumably 
before him, it alarms the King. Though in the character illogical and 
injudicious, however, it has, in a tragedy where the revenge, fatal to 
the hero, must, obviously, come near the end, a great emotional 
and imaginative advantage, not only in conduct—that of provoking 
the criminal sovereign to further activity, which both relieves the 
hero of hypocritical, homicidal intrigue and gives him scope for his 
inquiry—but also in a higher and wider range of personal expression. 
It is somewhat the same with Malevole as (though to a less degree) 
with the revenger in Marston’s earlier play, Antonio’s Revenge. Biding 
their time, these justified-revengers acquiesce and seemingly cooper- 
ate, but (meantime poetically and philosophically meditating) check- 
mate or baffle. 

Iago, on the other hand, utterly unjustified, and with no criminal 
or enemy to await or provoke, in his villainous activity rejoices. Quite 
unlike those here considered, he is neither melancholy nor a melan- 
choliac. On the contrary, he is cheerful and lively, or else, to serve his 
purpose, sober and demure; in his cynicism, as of love he says to Rod- 
erigo—‘‘It is only a lust of the blood and a permission of the will’”’—he 
is well content; and in his pessimism, as in dealing with Othello, he is, 
of course, but serving his purpose again. He by no means deplores 
the evils he contemplates, as Malevole and Hamlet do, except, indeed, 
as he suffers from them. For he is in a widely different type of Eliza- 
bethan play, not the Senecan, where the revenger is the hero and 
also is in Kyd’s hands (as in the Spanish Tragedy and, most probably, 
his Danish one) melancholy, in Marston’s and Shakespeare’s hands 
(but by way of feigning) a melancholiac besides. Not of this tradition, 
the Ancient has no symptoms of this grotesque distemper—wakeful 
or troubled by “bad dreams,” “extraordinary merry yet extreme lump- 
ish again in an instant”—and has scarcely any traits of the stage 
figure. Nowhere, in spasmodic liveliness, does he, like Hamlet, go in for 
spritely or uncouth irrelevance: as in ‘“‘well said, old mole,” “if like a 
crab,” “you cannot feed capons so,” “the hobby horse is forgot,” “hide 
fox and all after”; or like Malevole, as in “killing spiders for my lady’s 
monkey,” “fried frogs are very good and French-like, too.’”’* Nowhere, 
whether in natural or unnatural gloom, does he brood on sex, death, 
or decay, in their gruesome interminglings and transformations, as 


* Malc., 1, iii, 55; m, ii, 37 (Neilson’s numberings. Bullen’s differ.) 
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Hamlet does in the graveyard and after the killing of Polonius, or as 
Malevole does again and again.‘ Nowhere, either, does he clap merri- 
ment and gloom together, like Hamlet and Malevole both, in incisive 
repartee, as to Polonius (“out of the air, my lord?’—‘“into my 
grave?’’), or as to Mendoza (‘“‘thou rise?””—“‘Ay, at the resurrection.”’)® 
Nor is he, like Hamlet and Malevole, much of a satirist, whether in 
general—on the cunning lawyer, at last put to confusion; on the flat- 
tering courtier stricken dumb; on the gay painted lady unmasked and 
laid bare in her ugliness; on lisping, ambling mistresses; on cuckolds— 
or in particular, as in the similar mockery of the self-important dotards 
Polonius and Bilioso, and of affected ninnies such as Osric or birds of 
his feather in the other play.® 

In part, the trouble seems to be that Mr. Spencer is influenced by 
Professor Kittredge and others, who hold that Iago both thinks he has 
and also has a grievance. Iago is a malcontent, then, like Malevole— 
robbed of both spouse and crown—because Cassio, not he, has been 
chosen lieutenant. “The malcontent is a malcontent [here the word is 
used apart from the above Marstonian physiological stage-tradition] 
because he is, or thinks himself to be, displaced from the social order,” 
and thus “‘as a malcontent he is available for evil deeds of all kinds” 
(529); which is no more true of life in general, of course, than of the 
Elizabethan stage. “Iago, like Malevole, is a malcontent, because he 
is put out of the place in the social order where he belongs, or—in 
Iago’s case—where he thinks he belongs” (530). Now I cannot, of 
course, again take up arms against Professor Kittredge’s conception of 
Iago as actuated by “‘resentment for injustice” as well as by “‘sexual 
jealousy”; but perhaps I may be permitted to repeat the following 
words, at the same time reminding the reader that of the sexual 
grievance the villain himself says “I know not if ’t be true,’ but I for 
mere suspicion in that kind will do as if for surety,” and of either 
grievance no one else in the play has the faintest notion: 


* Hamlet, rv, iii, 20-41; Malc., u, v, 132 ff.; rv, v, 121ff.; 1, iii, 153 ff. 

5 Cf. my Shakespeare and Other Masters, p. 145, and note. All this is much more 
characteristic of Malevole than of Hamlet. of Marston than of Shakespeare. 

* For references and additional material cf. my article, “Shakespeare, Marston and 
the Malcontent Type,” Mod. Phil., Jan., 1906. 

7 Some few Continental critics outstrip him in “spying into abuses” (m1, iii, 147), 
and hold that Othello had seduced Emilia, as Hamlet, they think, had Ophelia. Cf. 
my From Shakespeare to Joyce (1944), pp. 148-52; and “A Spanish Hamlet,” Mod. 
Phil., Aug., 1949, pp. 16-19. Recent psychology and literature together, having “sex- 
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and if in the first scene a spectator should be momentarily impressed with 
lago’s presentation of his case, he would soon be set right by Roderigo’s own 
complaint of being cheated, as well as by the plain evidence to that effect, by 
the Ancient’s disloyalty to his General produced as proof of loyalty to his 
present employer, by his wanton tormenting of old Brabantio under cover of 
darkness, and by his hypocritical solicitude for Othello’s well-being as the 
next scene opens. This conduct, together with his malign intentions upon the 
unoffending Cassio and Desdemona, no normal audience is in danger of mis- 
taking for anything like “resentment for injustice,” whatever the original 
basis for the complaint. That there should be no real basis is, moreover, essen- 
tial to the structure of the play—to Iago’s imposture and to Othello’s, Desde- 
mona’s, and Cassio’s reputation for discernment. To be successful a slanderer 


and intriguer must obviously be above suspicion of a grievance. 
Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 238-39 


Of improbability (however dramatically fruitful) there is in the 
great tragedy, as we all know, enough without adding this. “Reason 
suffers itself to be so hoodwinked,” says Dryden of poetry in general, 
“that it may better enjoy the pleasures of the fiction . . . it will con- 
tribute willingly its assent, as far as it sees convenient, but will not 
be forced.’’® It is enough that for the purposes of the situation Iago, 
in his suspicious but unsuspected activity, should by everybody be 
thought honest without giving such obvious reason for being thought 
quite the opposite. Then indeed the tragedy would come appreci- 


ably nearer to being what in the hands of the realists is lamentably 
already is—another comedy of “All Fools,” with Cyprus an “Isle of 


Gulls.” 


ELMER EpGAR STOLL 
University of Minnesota 


® Defence of Dramatic Poesy, ad fin. 











THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE’S VISIT 
TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


IN 1664 Margaret Cavendish, the Duchess of Newcastle, astonished the 
scientific world with a prolix volume of Philosophicall Letters, in which 
she fearlessly claimed to have “‘confuted” Hobbes, Descartes, Henry 
More, and Van Helmont. Two years later she published her Observa- 
tions Upon Experimental Philosophy, which, despite numerous refer- 
ences to telescopes, lodestones, seeds, and magnifying glasses, was 
essentially a plea for more contemplation and less experimentation in 
science. And in the next year, 1667, the Duchess climaxed her interest 
in natural philosophy with a notable visit to the Royal Society. That 
visit was a landmark of virtuoso science in England.'! 

Mr. Walter Houghton, Jr., who has published an excellent study 
of the English virtuoso,’ has surprisingly left the Duchess of New- 
castle out of consideration. She nevertheless possessed the essential 
qualification which Mr. Houghton has called the sign of the virtuoso: 
a love of knowledge for its own sake. The Duchess had no regard for 
Bacon’s dictum about knowledge for “‘benefit and use.” Knowledge of 
the natural world was for her, as it was for the virtuosi in the Ad- 
vancement of Learning, “‘a couch, whereupon to rest a searching and 
restless spirit; a terrace, for a wandering and variable mind to walk up 
and down with a fair prospect.’ It was not a tool to be placed in the 
service of mankind. The Duchess cared only for the subject matter, not 
the methods, of science. She would never submit to the discipline of 
scientific procedure, because she saw no value in it. She cultivated 
knowledge as Evelyn did his gardens: for pleasure. 

There is one aspect of virtuoso science, though, in which the 
Duchess did not partake. She did not value rarities or marvels be- 
cause they would guarantee her a social reputation.‘ On the contrary, 
her fantastic treatises on science and philosophy made her a figure of 
fun in the Restoration literary world. Her restless mind ranged over a 
whole variety of subjects with hardly a thread of connection between 

1 The visit is mentioned briefly in Charles Whibley, “A Princely Woman,” Essays 
in Biography (London, 1913), pp. 260-61; Henry T. E. Perry, The First Duchess of 
Newcastle and her Husband as Figures in Literary History (Boston, 1918), pp. 304-06; 
Marjorie H. Nicolson, Voyages to the Moon (New York, 1948), p. 221; Dorothy Stimson, 
Scientists and Amateurs (New York, 1948), pp. 82-84. None of these writers discuss the 
role of the Duchess as a virtuoso. 

2 “The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Century,” Pts. 1 and 2, Journal of the 
History of Ideas, ut (1942), 51-73, 190-219. 

* Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, ed. W. A. Wright (Oxford, 1873), 


p. 42. 
* See Houghton, “The English Virtuoso... ”, p. 56. 
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them. She never revised or corrected her works, saying there is more 
pleasure in making than in mending. Her speculations were even more 
extraordinary than her style—are the stars blazing jellies? why are 
musicians mad? what fills our heads with fairies? All of these notions 
roused her contemporaries to laughter; but the Duchess was indiffer- 
ent. They called her “Mad Madge of Newcastle.’® ‘“‘A mad, conceited, 
ridiculous woman,”’ said Pepys.® “I am satisfied that there are many 
soberer people in Bedlam,” said Dorothy Osborne.’ The Duchess 
didn’t care. It was certainly not prestige that she sought in science; 
it was delight. She was enraptured of thought, said Virginia Woolf.® 
That is the key to all of her interests. That is why, when she had come 
to London with the Duke in the spring of 1667, she asked to be invited 
to the Royal Society. 

In London the Duchess was an instant celebrity; the whole town 
was alive with gossip about her eccentric dress, her affected speech, 
her numerous carriages and retinue. She was visited by Evelyn, who 
was “much pleased with the extraordinary fanciful habit, garb, and 
discourse of the Duchess.””*® Evelyn came a second time, with his wife, 
who was received by the Duchess in “a kind of transport, suitable to 
her extravagant humour and dress, which was very singular.””!° Lady 
Evelyn has given a fuller, though more jaundiced account of this 
visit. She confessed that the Duchess had ‘“‘a good shape, which she 
may truly boast of,” and that the beauty of her face was enhanced by 
“the infinite care” she took to place her curls and patches. But “her 
gracious bows, seasonable nods, courteous stretching out of her hands, 
twinkling of her eyes, and various gestures of approbation, show what 
may be expected from her discourse, which is as airy, empty, whimsical 
and rambling as her books, aiming at science, difficulties, high notions, 
terminating commonly in nonsense, oaths, and obscenity.’ 


* Henry T. E. Perry, The First Duchess of Newcastle and her Husband as Figures in 
Literary History (Boston, 1918), p. 265. 

° Diary, ed. Henry B. Wheatley (New York, 1946), m, March 18, 1668. All quota- 
tions from Pepys are taken from this edition. 

7 Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple (New York, 1888), p. 113. 
The Duchess sent copies of her Philosophical Letters to Hobbes and Henry More, whose 
amused reactions are recorded, respectively, in A Collection of Letters, Poems, etc. written 
to... the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle (London, 1678), p. 67; and The Conway Papers, 
ed. Marjorie H. Nicolson (New Haven, 1930), p. 237. 

® Common Reader (New York, 1925), p. 107. 

* The Diary of John Evelyn, ed. Austin Dobson (London, 1908), p. 254, March 18, 
1667. 

10 Tbid., March 27, 1667. 

4 Letter from Lady Evelyn to Ralph Bohun, tutor to her son, March, 1667, quoted 


in Evelyn, Diary, p. 255 n. 
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Early in April a crowd had gathered in Whitehall on the strength 
of a rumor that the Duchess was coming to court. Mr. Pepys was 
there, pressing to catch a glimpse of Her Grace. A week before, with his 
wife’s “knowledge and leave,” he had seen the play called The Humor- 
ous Lovers, which he thought the Duchess wrote,” and he deemed it 
“the most silly thing that ever came upon a stage. I was sick to see it, 
but yet would not but have seen it, that I might the better understand 
her.’ And so here he was in Whitehall again trying to understand 
her. He “‘lost his labour,”’ however, for she did not come that night. A 
week later, when Pepys was not there, the Duchess did pay her re- 
spects to the King. She arrived at the court with great pomp, at- 
tended by ladies and gentlemen and a young woman in white satin 
who carried her train.” 

Pepys’ watchfulness was rewarded when he suddenly came upon 
the Duchess “going with her coaches and her footmen all in velvet.” 
He was close enough to see her velvet cap, her hair about her ears, 
and the black patches on her face (‘‘because,’’ he guessed, ‘‘of pimples 
about her mouth’’), and her black velvet jacket called the just-au-corps. 
And he noted, too, that she was “‘naked-necked, without anything 
about it.’’ She passed quickly, and he hazarded the opinion that she 
was “‘a comely woman.” But he wasn’t sure, and always having had a 
passion for the nice discrimination of beauty he was eager to verify 
this first hasty judgment. “I hope to see more of her,” he wrote.” 
“The whole story of this lady is a romance, and all she does is ro- 
mantic.’”* 

On May 11, after the theater, Pepys and his friend Sir William 
Pen went by coach to Hyde Park, where a number of coaches were 
crowded together “without pleasure or order,” raising ‘‘a horrid dust.” 
Everyone had come to see Lady Newcastle, but she was being so 
closely followed and crowded upon by coaches that nobody could 
come near her. Pepys could only see that she was in a large black 
coach, adorned with silver instead of gold, and fitted with white cur- 
tains, ‘everything black and white.” She was wearing a cap, but other 
parts he could not make out. After half an hour of fruitless watching, 
wearying of the dust, and despairing of seeing Lady Newcastle in the 
park, Pepys and Sir William conceived the plan of going to St. James’, 
hoping in that way to head off the Duchess on her trip home. But they 

2 Tt was actually written by the Duke. 3 Pepys, March 30, 1667. 

\“ Historical Manuscripts Commission. Twelfth Report, Appendix, Pt. VII (London, 


1890), p. 47. 
4% Pepys, March 26, 1667. 16 Tbid., April 11, 1667. 
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stopped by the way to drink, and she got home a little before them. 

A week later Pepys saw her coach again. He was in a coach behind 
her, and he drove hard to catch up, but he was prevented by a crowd of 
boys and girls (he counted one hundred of them) who were running 
alongside the Duchess’ carriage and staring at her. He wasn’t dis- 
couraged. “I will get a time to see her,” he said.!’ That time came on 
May 30 when the Duchess visited the Royal Society. 

In 1667 the meetings of the Royal Society were held in Arundel 
House, in the Strand. The Society’s permanent quarters were at 
Gresham College, but after the Great Fire the College was requisi- 
tioned by the Lord Mayor and the merchants; and for a time the 
Society met in the lodgings of Dr. Walter Pope'* in the College. Shortly 
afterward Henry Howard, who later became a Duke of Norfolk, of- 
fered the use of Arundel House. The Society quickly accepted, and on 
January 9, 1667, it held its first meeting there.'® At the request of 
Evelyn, Howard also donated the greater part of the library which his 
family had accumulated. It was a valuable collection of 3,287 printed 
books and 544 volumes of manuscripts, none of which Howard ever 
looked at. He had, in fact, said Evelyn, ‘‘so little inclination to bookes 
that [giving them to the Royal Society] was the preservation of them 
from embezzlement.”””° 

At the meeting of the Society on May 23, Lord Berkeley” con- 
veyed the “‘great desire’ of the Duchess of Newcastle to visit the 
Society and see some of its experiments performed. She wished, how- 
ever, to be invited.” This Lord Berkeley urged the Society to do. He 
was seconded by the Ear! of Carlisle and by Dr. Walter Charleton,™ 
who proposed that the matter be put to a vote. There was considerable 
opposition. The Fellows of the Royal Society were aware that the 
Duchess was at that time the laughing-stock of London; they feared 


17 Ibid., May 10, 1667. , 

18 Pope, half-brother to John Wilkins, was an early Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and author of the Life of Seth Ward (London, 1697). 

18 Henry G. Lyons, The Royal Society 1660-1940 (Cambridge University Press, 
1944), p. 64. 

20 Diary, 1, 380. 

"1 George, Lord Berkeley (1628-98). He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1663. 

2 Thomas Birch, History of the Royal Society (London, 1756), m1, 176. 

*3 Charles Howard, first Earle of Carlisle (1629-85). 

* Walter Charleton, M.D. (1619-1707), was one of the first elected Fellows of the 
Royal Society, in 1662. He was a friend of the Duchess of Newcastle, and in 1668 made 
a Latin translation of her Life of the Duke of Newcastle. See Anthony Wood, Athenae 
Oxonienses, 3d ed., ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1820), rv, 75S. 
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that some of the laughter might be directed at them. They had had 
their own share of ridicule and abuse,™ and were not eager to court 
some more. Pepys believed “‘the town would be full of ballads of such 
a visit.’* But the eloquence of Dr. Charleton prevailed, and a vote 
was cast in the affirmative. Later in the same day the Council of the 
Society met and directed Lord Berkeley and Dr. Charleton to inform 
the Duchess that, having learned of her desire to be invited, the So- 
ciety was pleased to invite her, and would entertain her with experi- 
ments in Arundel House the following Thursday. The Honorable Mr. 
Robert Boyle was then directed to prepare (with the assistance of 
Robert Hooke) “‘the experiments of colours formerly mentioned by 
Mr. Boyle; the weighing of air in an exhausted receiver; the dissolving 
of flesh with a certain liquor of Mr. Boyle’s suggesting, etc.’’”” 

The day of the visit was a windy one (“very nasty,” exclaimed 
Pepys) but that did not prevent “‘a large company, indeed a very large 
company’”* from descending on Arundel House in expectation of the 
Duchess. Those who had hoped to see ““Mad Madge” immediately 
were disappointed, for the Duchess was late, and, managing to con- 
ceal his excitement, the Society’s president, Lord Brouncker,”* pro- 
ceeded with routine business. The Society’s fine mace, a gift from the 
King, was brought out of its drawer and placed on the President’s 
table, a sign that the regular meeting had begun.*° 

First in the order of business was the election to the Society of a 
certain Thomas Harley, Esquire, whose name had been proposed the 
week before. A letter from M. Petit of Paris, thanking the Society for 
his recent election was then read by Henry Oldenburg, the Secretary. 
This letter was accompanied by a discussion of Gilbert’s experiments 
in magnetism, which reminded Lord Brouncker that the over-worked 
Robert Hooke owed the Society a report on the variation of the needle 
at Whitehall. Hooke was “put in mind of making ready the magnetical 
apparatus’ for this observation and also of investigating variations 
of the needle in the midst of the ruins of London, a research proposed 


% The most abusive of these attacks was made by Henry Stubbe, a physician of 
Bath, whose particular target was Sprat’s History of the Royal Society (London, 1667), 
Stubbe published a series of critical tracts, the fullest of which was Legends No His- 
tories: Animadversions upon the History of the Royal Society (London, 1670). 

* Pepys, May 30, 1667. Pepys’ fears were apparently groundless. 

27 Birch, un, 175. 28 Pepys, May 30, 1667. 

*® William, Viscount Brouncker, (1620?-84), a mathematician, the first to intro- 
duce continued fractions. He was President of the Royal Society from April 22, 1663 to 
November 30, 1667. 

%° The mace is still in use. *| Birch, m1, 177. 
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by Robert Boyle. Hooke acknowledged the request. The large com- 
pany chafed, awaiting the tardy Duchess. 

Oldenburg then rose to read a second letter, this one from Dr. 
Walter Pope at Exeter. Dr. Pope had been examining the stomachs of 
cormorants, and found worms there, which he said was the cause of 
the cormorant’s voracity. Lord Brouncker ordered Oldenburg to file 
Pope’s letter in the Letter-Book, and to enquire of Pope whether 
these cormorants had worms in their stomachs at all seasons of the 
year. Another letter from Pope, about grout-ale, was announced by 
Oldenburg, but some members of the company, their minds fixed 
on the Duchess, begged Oldenburg to defer its reading till the next 
meeting, which he consented to do. 

The Duchess, however, showed no signs of appearing, and Dr. 
Clarke® proceeded to read a paper, submitted by a certain Dr. Turber- 
vill, concerning a man whose spleen was cut out, ‘“‘and yet he sur- 
vived.’’* It was a long paper, but it omitted one detail, the date of the 
operation, and this Lord Brouncker asked Dr. Clarke to ascertain. 
Talk of the excised spleen had hardly died away when a stir swept 
through the company. Sounds of coaches could be heard to the east in 
Milford Lane, and in a moment the Duchess and her retinue clattered 
into the Arundel House courtyard. 

Lord Brouncker, with the mace borne before him, received the 
Duchess at the door of the meeting-room.* She was “full of admira- 
tion” for the fine proportions of Arundel House, built originally as a 
palace for the Bishop of Bath. And when she saw the richly gilt silver 
mace, its stem topped by an urn-shaped head surmounted by a 
crown, ball, and cross, she examined it carefully, stared uncompre- 
hendingly at its Latin inscription, and complimented its workman- 
ship. 

The Duchess’ women came in after her, and Pepys observed them 
with his usual care. He perceived that one of these attendants, a 
Spanish lady called Ferabosco* had “good black little eyes,” but other- 
wise her reputation for beauty was exaggerated, though they say 
“she sings well.” He stared hard at the Duchess. She still seemed to 
him a “comely woman,”’ but her ‘‘dress was so antick, and her deport- 
ment so ordinary,” that he “did not like her at all.” 

® Timothy Clarke, M.D. (d. 1672) one of the original Fellows of the Royal Society 
and named in the charter as one of the first council members. 

% Birch, u, 177. 4 Evelyn, May 30, 1667. 

% Wheatley says this “may either have been the wife or daughter of Alfonso Ferra- 
bosco the younger or of John Ferrabosco.” Pepys, 1, 536 n. 
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The Duchess was seated at the right hand of the President,™ who 
had gallantly waived his privilege, afforded him by the statutes of the 
Society, to sit with his hat on while the rest of the Fellows were un- 
covered.*” 

Boyle was ready to begin the entertainment. First he weighed a 
quantity of eir. He did this by placing a glass receiver, with a capacity 
of nine gallons and three pints upon a scale and noted its weight. 
Then he pumped the air out of the receiver with a vacuum pump, and 
observed that the scale now read one ounce and seventy-one carats 
less than it did when the receiver was full. Hence, he concluded, the 
weight of nine gallons and three pints of air equals approximately one 
ounce and seventy-one carats.** 

The Duchess was delighted. It was indeed marvelous that air, 
which is so empty, should have weight. She nodded her approval to 
the Earl of Carlisle, then turned to her women and bade them pay 
close attention. While she was doing this Boyle suggested to Lord 
Brouncker that it might be a good idea to construct a gage which 
could measure the amount of air left in the apparently ‘‘exhausted” 
receiver. Brouncker agreed, and promptly gave the assignment to 
Hooke.** 

Boyle next proceeded to a more spectacular performance—the 
“experiments of mixing colours.” Unfortunately contemporary ac- 
counts give no details about the color experiments, but since they 
were the ones “formerly mentioned” by Boyle, we may reconstruct 
them with a fair amount of accuracy by referring to the place where 
Boyle did formerly mention them, his Experiments and Considera- 
tions Touching Colours, published in 1664. In that work, which at- 
tempted to “‘gratifie and excite the curious” by describing experiments 
which can produce so much “wonder in all sorts of Beholders.. .” 
that they may even “gain access to the Closets of Ladies,’’*® he dis- 
cussed two particularly dramatic experiments which he may very 
likely have reproduced for the Duchess. The first told “of a sudden 
way of making a red colour out of two transparent liquors,’”’ by mixing 
a drop of sulfuric acid with aniseed oil. Out of this mixture “there 
emerg’d, together with some Heat and Smoak, a Blood-Red Colour.” 


% Historical Manuscripts Commission. Twelfth Report, Appendix, Pt. VII, p. 49. 
7 Henry B. Wheatley, The Early History of the Royal Society (Hertford, 1905), 


p. 18. 

38 Birch, u, 177. 39 Tbid. 

“ Robert Boyle, Experiments and Considerations Touching Colours (London, 1664), 
preface. 


“ Ibid., p. 280. 
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If the Duchess saw this experiment she must surely have been dazzled. 
In the second experiment the humble vitriolic acid and oil of aniseeds 
were replaced by an aristocratic glass of good Rhenish wine; Boyle 
added to it a few drops of a steel solution which immediately turned 
the semi-transparent liquor into “a lovely green.’ Again, Pepys tells 
us, the Duchess was “full of admiration, all admiration.” 

She bestowed more compliments when two cold liquors were “‘by 
mixture made hot,’ and when a piece of roasted mutton was dipped 
into a bath of sulfuric acid and transformed into what Pepys called 
“pure blood, which was very rare.’ 

For his final demonstration Boyle held in his hands a lodestone 
weighing sixty pounds, a gift to the Society from the lord bishop of 
Exeter,® which produ ed fluctuations in a compass held seven feet 
away. The Duchess came forward to see the needle move. Here was a 
power which traveled through air. Here was a strange force indeed. 
The whole company watched her—Pepys, who noted again her 
“antick dress,” Evelyn, who thought her ‘ta mighty pretender to 
learning, poetry, and philosophy,’ Hooke, Oldenburg, Dr. Clarke, 
Dr. Charleton, Boyle, who held the lodestone at the other end of the 
room, Lord Berkeley, the Earl of Carlisle, the Duke of Somerset, who 
was described as “a youth of great hope and beauty’ but who was 
to die four years later at the age of twenty-one—all watched this 
eccentric lady who was obviously deeply moved by this simple display 
of one of nature’s marvels. Also watching was a small black boy, the 
child of some member of the company.** We do not know what this 
exotic graft in an English garden thought of all these proceedings. But 
we do know what he did. He ran up and down the room noisily, and 
he laughed. 

Before she left, the Duchess was shown the Royal Society’s 
library. She gazed admiringly at the books, and looked with interest at 
the pictures of Turkish habits on the wall, the costumes of the grand 
signor and the empress, as well as those of their officers and servants.*® 
Then she made an elaborate curtsey to the Lord President, and “‘cry- 
ing still she was full of admiration,” she was led out of Arundel House 
and conducted to her coach by Evelyn. Her ladies followed, attended 
by Lords Berkeley, Carlisle, and Somerset. The Duchess bowed again, 

© Tbid., p. 339. * Birch, um, 177. “ Pepys, May 30, 1667. 

© See minutes of the Royal Society for February 14, 1667, in Birch, m, 149. 

* Evelyn, May 30, 1667. 

“ From a note in the Paston MSS. quoted by Wheatley, Pepys, u, 536 n. 


“8 Pepys, May 30, 1667. 
* See minutes of the Royal Society for February 21, 1667 in Birch, n, 150. 
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was helped into her coach by her footman “all in velvet,” and drove 
away. 

Inside the meeting-room Lord Brouncker, perhaps to show that he 
was still in authority, or possibly to assert the Royal Society’s ultimate 
independence of noble ladies, ordered Hooke to measure the earth in 
St. James’ Park on the Monday morning following.®® After that the 
meeting was adjourned. 

It was a meeting where scientists and amateurs had mingled freely, 
with the frankly non-utilitarian aim of producing an entertainment. 
Boyle had in print expressed his opinion of such activity. “With me, 
who love to measure Physical things by their use, not their strangeness 
or prettiness, the partiality of others prevails not to make me over- 
value these or look upon them in themselves as other than Trifles.’™ 
Yet he ventured the view that upon such trifles as his color experi- 
ments a substantial theory of colors might be built. He was not wholly 
contemptuous of the virtuosi; his Experiments and Considerations 
Touching Colours was written expressly for them. And he prepared 
and presented an entertainment for one of their chief ornaments, the 
Duchess of Newcastle. 

She took unashamed pleasure in what she saw. In her candid, un- 
disturbed, childlike love of the natural world, and in her disregard for 
the methods and utilitarian aims of science, the Duchess summed up 
the position of the English virtuoso in the seventeenth century. 
Many of her contemporaries, like Pepys, shared her zest for knowl- 
edge; but they were distracted by her eccentricity, and judged her 
harshly. She found a more sympathetic observer in Charles Lamb, 
who called her ‘‘a princely woman—the thrice noble, chaste and virtu- 
ous—but again, somewhat fantastical and original brained, generous 
Margaret Newcastle.’ 

SAMUEL I. MINTZ 
College of the City of New York 
50 Tbid., p. 177. 5! Boyle, preface. (Italics by Boyle.) 


52 Charles Lamb, “Mackery End in Hertfordshire,” Essays of Elia (Boston, 1860), 
p. 131. 
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SWIFT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


JONATHAN SWIFT’s so-called “‘Abstract of the History of England” is a 
mystery in three parts: a dedication; the “Abstract” itself; and his- 
tories of the reigns of William IT, Henry I, Stephen, and Henry III— 
the last being a fragment.! These parts were composed at different 
times and printed in two stages; they have all been subjects of mis- 
understanding. The earliest error was due to Thomas Sheridan, who, 
combining the ‘Abstract’? and the ‘‘Reigns,” printed Swift’s un- 
finished letter of dedication before the whole composition.’ The letter 
is about a history extending from William Rufus to Queen Elizabeth. 
Since the “Abstract” begins with pre-Roman times and ends with the 
Battle of Hastings, it does not fit this description. Actually, Deane 
Swift first published it alone in 1765, and the ‘‘Reigns” with the dedi- 
cation in 1768.8 

The facts in the ‘‘Abstract” are based on Sir William Temple’s 
Introduction to the History of England. Swift, who owned a copy of the 
second edition (1699), had been the amanuensis for this work; there 
are many verbal parallels between it and the ‘“‘Abstract.’* Not all 
Swift’s details, however, go back to the Introduction. Temple himself 
had relied upon Samuel Daniel’s Collection of the History of England. 
Swift possessed this book too (edition of 1626), and it contains practi- 
cally every statement in the “Abstract”? which cannot be found in 
Temple’s volume.® 

The origins of the “Abstract” indicate an early date of compo- 
sition, before Temple’s death in 1699. It could not have been written 
until the Introduction was completed, around 1693-94.° I have not 
been able further to narrow the range of possibility. Reasons for 
Swift’s writing the sketch are not difficult to imagine. One of the most 
likely is that he found such consecutive notes a simple way of studying 
English history, perhaps under Temple’s instructions. (Swift certainly 

! “An Abstract of the History of England, from the Invasion of It by Julius Caesar 
to the Reign of Henry the Second,” The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple 
Scott (London, 1897-1908), x, 193-269. Referred to as “Abstract” in succeeding notes. 

2 See Swift’s Works, ed. Thomas Sheridan (London, 1784), xv1, 1-110. 

? In vim and rx of the 4to edition of Swift’s Works undertaken by Hawkesworth in 
1755 and published in several formats. 

4 See item 439, p. 12, of the sale catalogue of Swift’s library (1745), reproduced at 
the end of Harold Williams’ Dean Swift's Library (Cambridge, 1932); also Swift’s 
Correspondence, ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1910-14), 1, 172. 

5 See Homer E. Woodbridge, Sir William Temple (New York, 1940), pp. 254-58; 


also Harold Williams, item 358, p. 10, of the sale catalogue. 
® Woodbridge, pp. 242, 259. 
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read his patron’s Introduction in 1697, during a period when he often 
summarized books as he went through them.)’ He may have halted on 
the verge of William the Conqueror because Temple’s biography of 
William occupies almost three-fourths of the Introduction and would 
not have been tractable to Swift’s method of drastic compression. 

The “Reigns” are a more tangled net. They begin with William II, 
no doubt, because Temple left off at William I. As a comprehensive 
guide, Swift seems to have used Holinshed’s Chronicles, 111, which he 
follows generally in order and in facts, with innumerable echoes, 
Where Holinshed fails, Daniel’s Collection is commonly in evidence. 
Besides these two basic sources, however, Swift adapted many others 
which can be identified. The most important minor aid was Baker’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, to which Swift turned for a few 
points of law, narrative, or description.* There is also some slight use 
of Fox’s Acts and Monuments and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Swift himself referred his readers to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; 
and he or Deane Swift also noted some additional Latin texts: Poly- 
dore Vergil, Giraldus Cambrensis, Bede, John Brompton, Simeon of 
Durham, Gervase of Canterbury, Ralph de Diceto.® Polydore, Giral- 
dus, and Bede, he may have consulted in independent editions; but 
the others were conveniently to hand in Sir Roger Twysden’s Historiae 
anglicanae scriptores decem, which Swift had.!° Many fragments of the 
“Reigns” can be located here in their original form. Though the com- 
pilers and chroniclers quote and copy one another so ruthlessly that an 
attribution of detail is never certain, there is a large number of very 
convincing specimens. Swift’s account of how the term “War of the 
Standard” originated, for instance, is almost surely drawn from the 
Historia Ricardi Hagustaldensis, third of Twysden’s scriptores." 

The “Reigns,” while unfinished, make one of Swift’s extended 
prose compositions, being more than twice the length of the Battle of 
the Books. To trace back every expression in them would be a useless 
task. It is nevertheless very illuminating to break down a single 
passage. The character of Henry II is revealing because it appears to 
have remained an incompletely digested set of notes, hardly advanced 

7 See Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub, ed. A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith 
(Oxford, 1920), pp. lii-liii. 

® Sir Richard Baker, A Chronicle of the Kings of England ..., 8th impression. 
London, 1684. 

* The authorship of the footnotes in the only substantive text (1768) is uncertain 
because Deane Swift freely mingled his own comments with those of Jonathan Swift. 

10 Harold Williams, item 82, p. 3, of the sale catalogue: Historiae anglicanae scrip- 


tores X ..., ed. Roger Twysden. London, 1652. 
" Cf. “Abstract,” p. 245, and Twysden, col. 321-22. 
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to the state of a first draft. About half the piece is a translation of 
Polydore Vergil—numbered (1) below—and half a translation of John 
Brompton—numbered (2). One phrase may have come from Giraldus 
Cambrensis (3), while the opening seems to be a précis of Baker’s re- 
marks (4). The second predicate alone resists analysis: 


SWIFT 


A wise prince, to whom other princes 
referred their differences; and had 
ambassadors from both empires, east 
and west, as well as others, at once in 
his court. 

Strong and brawny body, patient of 
cold and heat, big head, broad breast, 
broken voice, temperate in meat, 


using much exercise, 

just stature, forma elegantissima, 
colore subrufo, 

oculis glaucis, 

sharp wit, very great memory, con- 
stancy in adversity [and] in felicity, 
except at last he yielded, because al- 
most forsaken of all; 


liberal, imposed few tributes, excel- 
lent soldier and fortunate, 


wise and not unlearned. 


His vices: mild and promising in ad- 
versity, fierce and hard, and a vio- 
lator of faith in prosperity; 


covetous to his domestics and chil- 
dren, although liberal to soldiers and 
strangers, which turned the former 
from him; 

loved profit more than justice; 


very lustful, which likewise turned 
his sons and others from him. 


SOURCES 


(4) a wise prince . . . which made Al- 
phonsus King .. . and Garsyas King 
... refer a difference ... to his Ar- 
bitrement 


(1) Corpore...opimo, & validis- 
simo, frigoris aeque atque aestus pa- 
tientissimo, amplo capite, pectore 
lato, voce fracta, cibi parcissimus. . . 
corpus exercebat 

(4) use[d] . . . much exercise 

(1) statura iusta, forma elegantis- 
sima, colore subrufo 

(3) oculis glaucis 

(1) ingenio acutissimo, memoria longe 
tenacissima ... animo... in adver- 
sis quam in secundis rebus constan- 
tiore, nisi in extremo vitae exitu, in 
quo ille eum ab amicis omnibus 
ferme destitutum, aliquantulum de- 
ficit. 

Liberalitate in omnes usus est... & 
rara a suis populis tributa exegit. 
Artis militaris peritissimus, in re- 
busque bellicis fortunatissimus 

non illiteratus fuit, sicut & prudens 
habitus est. 

Vitia eiusdem ... urgenta fortuna, 
nemo mitior...ac plura pollicens: 
favente eadem, nemo quoque acrior, 
durior, atque ad violandum fidem 
facilior. 

etsi in milites & externos liberalis, in 
domesticos tamen ac praesertim in 
filios non item, qua . . . causa illorum 
animos ab se avertit. 

Iusti & aequi non perinde ut com- 
modi amator. 

nimia mulierositas ... quae res de- 
mum causa fuit alienationis tam 
filiorum, quam amicorum ab eo 
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Rosamond and the labyrinth at 
Woodstock. 

Not very religious; 

mortuos milites lugens plus quam vivos 
amans; 


largus in publico, parcus in privato. 
Constant in love and hatred, false to 
his word, morose, a lover of ease. 
Oppressor of nobles, sullen, and a de- 
layer of justice; 


verbo varius et versutus— 
Used churchmen well after Becket’s 
death; 


charitable to the poor, 
levied few taxes, 
hated slaughter and cruelty. 


A great memory, and always knew 
those he once saw. 


Very indefatigable in his travels 
backwards and forwards to Nor- 
mandy, &c. of most endless desires to 
increase his dominions.” 


Ehren preis 


Rosimundam . . . Labyrinthi 


res sacras minus aliquando curae 
habuit 

(2) humanior semper militi extincto 
quam superstiti; plus mortuos lugens 
quam vivos amans 

largus in publico, parcus in privato. 
Quem semel exosum aut dilectum 
haberet, vix ad contrarium flectere- 
tur. Verbi spontaneus transgressor, 
morosus ad cuncta responsor, quietis 
amator, sed nobilitatis oppressor, 
iusticiae venditor & dilator 

verbo varius & versutus 
ecclesiasticarum libertatum post mor- 
tem sancti Thomae conservator prae- 
cipuus. 

pauperum curam habens 

grave onus nunquam imposuit 
Discrimen sanguinis et mortem ho- 
minis exhorrescens 

(3) Quemcunque vel semel in facie at- 
tentius inspexerat . . . nunquam am- 
plius ignotum habebat 

(2) Si tamen excursum suorum metae 
quaerantur, prius deerit orbis quam 
aderit finis.“ 


It may be significant that the other chroniclers named in the notes 


to the “Reigns” —William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon— 
were both accessible to Swift in Henry Savile’s Rerum anglicarum 
scriptores post Bedam. While this volume is not listed anywhere among 
books owned or read by Swift, a copy of the 1596 edition, now in the 
Bodleian Library, did belong to his intimate friend, Charles Ford." 

In preparing the ‘‘Reigns,”’ Swift’s practise was apparently to be- 
gin with a straightforward summary of events as narrated by Holin- 
shed. After smoothing this over with additions from Daniel, Baker, 
and perhaps other English histories, he turned to the Latin chronicles. 
From these he drew information not available in the later works, and 
checked or corroborated specific points in his text. 

2 “Abstract,” p. 269. 

3 Baker, p. 59b; Historiae anglicae libri xxvii. autore Polydoro Virgilio . . . ex nova 
editione Antonii Thysii (London, 1651), p. 312; Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, ed. J. F. 


Dimrock (London, Rolls Series, 1867), v, 302, 306; Twysden, col. 1044, 1152. 
4 Bod. Vet. Al. b2. 
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The selection of materials shows a distinct bias. Swift plays down 
church affairs and is generally more suspicious than his sources of the 
motives or ambitions of clerics. Toward kings, however, he is kindly, 
extenuating their shortcomings, enhancing their physical appearance, 
and making the most of their virtues. Military actions evidently bored 
Swift; he either telescopes or eliminates the many battles which are 
painstakingly recounted by the chroniclers. The amorous adventures 
of monarchs or noblemen, he almost always ignores, though he does 
not fail to castigate lust or other viciousness in general terms wherever 
it occurs. One subject is endlessly interesting to him: the growth of the 
English constitution. He announces that the progress of representative 
councils will be his peculiar concern, and attempts for each reign to 
review systematically the advance of parliamentary government.” 

These tendencies indicate once more a rather early date of compo- 
sition, a time when Swift’s sympathies were Whiggish. He confirms 
this supposition in his dedicatory letter, which assigns the ‘‘Reigns’’ to 
1703. By one token, however, 1700-02 is more likely; this is the close 
parallel between a passage in the “Reigns” and an argument in Swift’s 
Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions, both on the origin of so- 
called ‘‘mixed governments.’* Whether one of these statements was 
derived from the other, or both from the same model, they are so very 
similar that they were probably composed contemporaneously. The 
Discourse, published in the autumn of 1701, was meant to meet the 
Whig constitutional crisis of that year and was almost certainly com- 
pleted, as Swift said, during the summer of 1701." If all the “Reigns” 
were written at approximately the same time, therefore, we may esti- 
mate that date to have been around 1700-02. 

It remains to find a reason for this effort. Sir William Temple is 
again the best starting-point. When John Dunton and some associates 
requested his aid in planning a general history of England, Temple 
recommended that they begin with his Introduction, follow with 
Daniel’s Collection through Edward III, and then reprint certain 
standard histories, closing the first volume with an abridgement of 
Camden’s Elizabeth.'* The project miscarried, but early in 1695 a simi- 
lar proposal was made to a rival group of proprietors, again without 


6 “Abstract,” p. 227. 

6 Cf. ibid., p. 226, and A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions ...in Athens 
and Rome . . . (London, 1701), p. 9. 

‘7 See Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub... , ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1939), pp. 
xix-xx; also Memoirs .. . 1710 in Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott, v, 379. 

‘8 Thomas P. Courtenay, Memoirs of . . . Sir William Temple (London, 1836), u, 
221-23. 
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ultimate success.'* Sir William’s preference for composite authorship 
must quickly have dwindled: in the preface to the Introduction (1695), 
he stated that he had once considered writing a summary of English 
history but had given it up: 

I have since endeavoured to engage some of my Friends in the same Design, whom 
I thought capable of atchieving it, but have not prevailed; some pretending Mod- 
esty, and others too much valuing Ease.* 


Was it Jonathan Swift who pretended Modesty? The hypothesis is too 
attractive to be easily dropped. Every extant sign points to Temple as 
the instigator of these “Reigns.” 

By addressing his fragment to Count Gyllenborg, Swift meant to 
bring down several birds with one shot. The date of the dedication, 
“Nov. 2, 1719,” was determined first by the death of Charles XII at 
Fredriksten, 11 December 1718, N.S. In a paragraph which Professor 
D. Nichol Smith has suggested was the kernel of this prefatory letter, 
Swift wrote to Charles Ford, 6 January 1718-19, 

I am personally concerned for the Death of the K of Sweden, because I in- 
tended to have beggd my Bread at His Court, whenever our good Friends in 
Power thought fit to put me and my Brethren under the necessity of begging. 
Besides I intended him an honor and a Compliment, which I never yet thought 


a Crownd head worth, I mean, dedicating a Book to him. Pray can you let me 
know how I could write to the Count of Gillenburg. 


His admiration for the Northern Hero was neither superficial nor re- 
cent. Years earlier, Swift had exclaimed of the Battle of Poltava, 


My heart is absolutely broke with the misfortunes of the King of Sweden. 
Nothing pleased me more in the thoughts of going abroad than some hopes I 
had of being sent to that Court; and now, to see that poltroon Augustus put- 
ting out his manifestoes, and pretending again to Poland after the tame sub- 
missions he made! It puts me in mind of the sick lion in the fable.” 


Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish ambassador in London, became a 
friend of Swift and was mentioned twice in the Journal to Stella. When 
the Count passed on to him some rumors resulting from the capture of 
Charles by the Turks early in 1713, Swift’s response was unaffectedly 
sympathetic with the Swedes. During the summer of 1714, dreading 
the collapse of the Tory ministry, he again mentioned to his friends 


'* Letters by Several Eminent Persons Deceased. Including the Correspondence of John 
Hughes . . . (London, 1772), 1, 3+4. 

20 Fo. A3-3. 

"1 See Swift’s Letters to Ford, ed. D. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1935), pp. 74-75 (6 
January 1718-19), 75n. 
” Swift’s Correspondence, 1, 169 (30 October 1709). 
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an aspiration, perhaps ironical, toward a refuge with the King of 
Sweden.” 

The spectacle of Charles XII opposing, almost successfully, an ir- 
resistible combination of enemies, excited Swift’s characteristic hom- 
age to a noble personality. Charles’ death before Swift had decided on 
the form of his tribute quickened the impulse instead of stifling it. 
After some months of delay, while he may have tried to communicate 
with Gyllenborg, Swift finally began to write an epistle similar in emo- 
tion to that which he had offered the Earl of Oxford, another hero, 
upon the Earl’s imprisonment.” In lieu of the King himself, Swift ad- 
dressed it to Gyllenborg, the closest acquaintance he had to the throne 
of Sweden. 

The choice of the Count had also less exalted aims. On 30 January 
1716-17 Gyllenborg had been arrested for directing a Jacobite con- 
spiracy. Since the death of Queen Anne, he had been under suspicion. 
In 1716 he embarrassed the Whig ministers by having the Post-Boy of 
19 July publish a belligerent memorial which Robert Jackson, the 
English representative at Stockholm, had presented to the Chancery 
of Sweden the preceding month. By the middle of September, Gyllen- 
borg had also issued his ingenious follow-up, Am English Merchant’s 
Remarks. The most important retort was Jackson’s Observations upon 
a Pamphlet, Called, An English Merchant’s Remarks, published in 
February 1716-17.% 

At the time, British relations with Russia and Scandinavia were 
troubled by the conflict between George I’s ambitions for Hanover 
and the needs of English merchants trading with Sweden. To gain the 
bishoprics of Bremen and Verden for his electorate, King George was 
willing to menace Sweden in the Baltic and to encourage Russian ag- 
gression. Charles XII, struggling to hold on at Stralsund in the face of 
his Danish besiegers, was flirting with the adherents of the Pretender. 
By reducing the King of England to a modest Elector of Hanover, he 
hoped to undermine the coalition against Sweden. 

Gértz and Gyllenborg, Charles’s agents in this perilous intrigue, 


% The Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), pp. 650-51; also 
Letters to Ford, p. xxxv, note. 

* Swift’s Correspondence, 11, 293-94. 

*° An English Merchant's Remarks, upon a Scandalous, Jacobite-paper, Publish’d 
the 19th of July Last, in the Post-Boy, under the Name of A Memorial Presented to the 
Chancery of Sweden, by the Resident of Great-Britain. [London,} 1717. 

Observations upon a Pamphlet, Called, An English Merchant’s Remarks upon a 
Scandalous Jacobite Paper Published in the Post-Boy, under the Name of A Memorial 
Presented to the Chancery of Sweden, by the Resident of Great-Britain. London, 1717. 
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were soon exposed. Their correspondence was intercepted and an ex- 
tensive invasion plot uncovered. While Gyllenborg and his effects were 
seized and examined in London, Dutch agents tracked down and 
jailed Gértz in Holland. After the publication of the conspiratorial 
letters and an explanation of the affair to the Parliament which met in 
February 1716-17, a blast of pamphlet polemics broke loose, deriving 
mainly from the printed correspondence, and from Jackson’s and 
Gyllenborg’s tracts. The ambassador was released and expelled from 
England in August.” 

Swift could have had no confidence in the charges against Gyllen- 
borg or his master. When Cardinal Alberoni, the Spanish minister, 
organized an invasion to raise the Jacobites in Scotland, during the 
spring of 1719, Swift ridiculed the report of it: “‘this is the Invisible, as 
tother was called the Invincible Armada.’”’ His feeling about the 
Gyllenborg affair must have been similar. 

Furthermore, those pamphleteers who denounced the Swedes 

found it convenient to malign Swift’s friends of the preceding ministry 
and to draw bitterly contrasting portraits of Charles XII and George 
I. Jackson, in his Observations, said that Charles had weakened the 
Protestant interest in Sweden, encouraged the British Jacobites, and 
tried to undermine the Grand Alliance against Louis XIV. The Oxford- 
Bolingbroke government had, according to Jackson, followed a paral- 
lel course and almost lost by treason all those advantages due Britain 
from the War of the Spanish Succession: 
[Charles XII] wou’d have us think, that he is very much concern’d for the 
Protestant Religion... But... [the] Wiser and Richer Sort among us, 
know who they were, that by an ill-timed, and worse concerted Peace, almost 
flung away so many Lives and Millions, which had been expended for the 
Protestant Interest in general, as well as for the Cause of Publick Lib- 
erty... .™ 


Gyllenborg in the Remarks had complained that the British court was 
bullying the Swedish. Jackson commented that such a character was 


so distant from Our King, and so properly applicable to another, that . . . one 
cannot forbear thinking of One, who, whenever he had Power in his Hands, or 
thought he had it, never fail’d to make use of it. . . who had bullied the 
Emperor, the King of Poland, and others. . . .* 


Against his derisive appraisals of Charles’ “‘revengeful haughty Spirit”’ 


% Professor John J. Murray has made a careful study of this international episode; 
see his “Sweden and the Jacobites in 1716,” Huntington Library Quarterly, vi (May 
1945), 259-76; “British Public Opinion and the Rupture of Anglo-Swedish Relations 
in 1717,” Indiana Magazine of History, xt1v (June 1948), 125-42; “Robert Jackson’s 
Mission to Sweden (1709-1717),” Journal of Modern History, xx1 (March 1949), 1-16. 
7 Letters to Ford, p. 80. 28 Observations, p. 10. 29 [bid., p. 27. 
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and similar shortcomings, Jackson placed several judicious character- 
izations of George as following closely “‘the Glorious Footsteps of King 
William.” Swift, whose contempt for the Elector of Hanover was at 
least as deep as his esteem for the King of Sweden, would have found 
Jackson’s case a reckless misinterpretation of the events. 

Much nearer to Swift’s taste was A Golden Mine of Treasure 
Open’d for the Dutch, a thoroughly Tory production. The sarcasm here 
was at the expense of “his Britannick Majesty,” whose title was re- 
peated with mechanical venom. The author ridiculed the notion of a 
plot, and attributed the maneuvers of British diplomacy to an eager- 
ness for war with Sweden, a war through which Hanover might be 
enriched with Bremen and Verden, but the people of Great Britain 
would only lose their profitable Scandinavian trade, to the great en- 
richment of the Dutch.*° 

Swift, since his return to Ireland in 1714, had been itching to use 
his pen against the Whigs. He timed the moment well. In November 
1719 the contest between the King and the Prince of Wales had be- 
come a public scandal that was shaking the throne. Walpole was at the 
height of his Opposition career during the crisis over the Peerage Bill. 
Alberoni’s invasion fleet had been wrecked, and the cardinal himself 
was in disgrace; this fiasco made a parody of the storm signals sent out 
by the government earlier in the year. 

One can gather Swift’s intention from the manner of the fragment 
which has come down: fervent praise of Charles XII, “for whose great 
virtues I had ever the highest veneration”; an acrid sneer at “his 
present Britannic Majesty’’; the endorsement of Gyllenborg’s zeal ‘‘for 
the advantage of the Protestant religion in Germany”’; and a reminder 
that, ‘Those whom you and I once thought great and good men, con- 
tinue still so in my eyes and my heart... . ’*' He would have liked 
with one stroke to defend his fallen comrades, to weaken the govern- 
ment of George I, and to leave a monument to the memory of Charles 
XII. As he probably soon realized, the instrument was too slight for 
the conflict. In fact, there was to be no satisfactory weapon before the 
Drapier’s Letters. The fragmentary manuscripts, pieced together over 
more than twenty years, continued incomplete for the remaining 
twenty-six years of his life and were not published until twenty years 
after his death. 

IRVIN EHRENPREIS 

Indiana University 


% 4 Golden Mine of Treasure Open’d for the Dutch, By a Lover of Britain. London, 
1718. 
31 “Abstract,” pp. 195-96. 











JOSEPH WARTON’S REPLY TO DR. JOHNSON’S LIVES 


WHEN Volume I of Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope (1782)! came out after a twenty-six year delay, it was at once 
seen to contrast generally with Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets.* Yet 
no one has studied the subject specifically. By making a somewhat 
detailed study, therefore, I hope to show that the contrast was not 
accidental but intentional—that, in fact, Warton published the vol- 
ume in reply to Dr. Johnson’s Lives. And while showing this, I will 
try to throw new light on Warton’s methods by analyzing his criticism 
of Pope, Gray, Milton, Spence, and, principally, Johnson. 

Why should Warton, who had known Johnson for many years, who 
had collaborated with him on the Adventurer, and who had been made 
a member of The Club, wish to reply to the Lives of the Poets? Appar- 
ently for two reasons: In the first place, he and Johnson, whose tem- 
peraments as well as politics were opposite, had quarreled.* In the 
second, he no doubt realized that at last a critic who commanded re- 
spect had challenged his Essay.* True, Johnson had praised it as well;® 
but he had effectively cancelled his compliments. For instance take 
the following passage from the Life of Young. After quoting lines 
written by Young in praise of Pope, Dr. Johnson wrote: 


To the author of these lines Dr. Warton chose, in 1756, to dedicate his 
Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, which attempted (whether justly 
or not) to pluck from Pope his Wing of Fire, and to reduce him to a rank at 
least one degree lower than the [first] class of English poets. Though the first 
edition of this Essay was, for particular reasons, suppressed; another was 
printed. The Dedication still remained. To suppose therefore that Young ap- 
proved of Warton’s opinion of Pope is not unnatural. Yet the author of the 
passage just quoted would scarcely countenance, by patronage, such an attack 
upon the fame of him whom he invokes as his Muse.*® 


1 For a history of the Essay, see William Darnall MacClintock, Joseph Warton’s 
Essay on Pope, Chapel Hill, 1933. (The editions were as follows: I, 1756, 1762, 1764, 
1772; 1 and 1 1782, two issues, 1806.) As MacClintock has said, for the first issue of the 
1782 edition the first 200 pages of m, printed twenty years earlier, were used. Criticism 
of Johnson’s Lives in that issue came, consequently, after page 200. For the second issue 
the entire Essay was reset. Since Warton had a chance at that time to make other 
changes, criticism of Johnson in it often comes before page 200. All references here are 
to the second issue. 

? London, 1781 (4 vols.). See Reginald Blunt ed., Mrs. Montagu, “Queen of the 
Blues,” London, n.d., m, 118. 

3 John Wooll, Biographical Memoirs of the Late Joseph Warton, London, 1806, 1 
(all pbd.), p. 98, n.; James Northcote, Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Philadelphia, 
1817, pp. 214-15; George Birkbeck Hill ed., Boswell’s Life of Johnson (6 vols.), Oxford, 
1887, 1, 270, n. 1; 0, 41, n. 1. 

* Monthly Review, xvi, 1782, 266. 5 Lives, tv, 191. ® Ibid., p. 406. 
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Joseph Warton’s Reply to Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘Lives”’ 187 


Stung by this and by other adverse criticism, Warton replied in an 
oblique way. 

In fact, the retort was so oblique that, although bluestockings like 
Mrs. Montague could see that it was a foil to Johnson’s Lives, common 
readers less antagonistic to Johnson had every reason for failing to see 
it as such,’ for they seldom found its author’s name mentioned or the 
title of his work cited. Why the reply was not more direct is easily 
explained: in 1782 Johnson was still alive. By 1797, however, he was 
dead; and at that time Warton named names and quoted titles. As a 
result, it is by comparing both the 1782 edition of the Essay and 
Warton’s edition of Pope*® published in 1797 with Johnson’s Lives that 
one can best point out specific methods of attack, though the general 
method can be seen in the 1782 volume alone. 

Warton’s general method was this: He both used and abused John- 
son’s Lives. In a sense this was fair enough, because Johnson had bor- 
rowed material from him for the Lives® and still, as we have seen, had 
attacked the Essay. Having paid Warton a compliment in one place, 
Johnson had ridiculed him in another. Warton did the same thing— 
but (in 1782) more slyly and (in 1797) more ungenerously. 

This procedure is evident in his reply to the passage quoted above. 
Having borrowed Johnson’s technique of drawing a parallel between 
Dryden and Pope, he ranked Pope above Dryden,’® whereas Johnson 
had ranked him below, thereby seeming kinder to Pope than Johnson 
had been.” 

When he is treating the poems of Pope, Warton’s approach is more 
direct. Of Pope’s translations of Horace, Dr. Johnson had written: 
*.. such imitations cannot give pleasure to common readers.’ 
Warton, on the other hand, insisted both in the Works" and in the 
Essay" that “No parts of our author’s [Pope’s] works have been more 
admired than these imitations.” 

Less caustic and more roundabout than some of his rejoinders to 
Johnson are Warton’s statements concerning the genius of Pope. Be- 
fore the publication of the Lives, it is perfectly clear that Warton con- 
siders Pope a didactic genius who had more judgment than imagina- 


7 Joseph Wood Krutch, Samuel Johnson, New York, 1944, p. 463. The popular 
attitude towards Volume m is hard to assess, but if it was anything like that towards 
Volume 1 (Frederick A. Pottle ed., Boswell’s London Journal: 1763, New York, 1950, p. 
115), it was not much concerned with the minutiae of Warton’s hostility to Johnson. 
5 See especially 1, xvi-xvii. ® Lives, tv, 243, 323, 329. 

0 Essay, u, 410-11. " Lives, tv, 170-73. ® [bid., pp. 205-06. 
3 1, lvi, Ix, 4, 273. 
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tion.® After the publication of the Lives, while giving some ground, he 
fights desperately to hold his position. My reason for saying this is as 
follows: Johnson had asserted that ‘Pope had, in proportions very 
nicely adjusted to each other, all the qualities that constitute genius,” 
including imagination (presumably his Wing of Fire) and judgment." 
For this reason, it is at least conceivable, Warton, after commenting 
that good sense and judgment predominated in the mind of Pope, 
writes 

. not that the author of the Rape of the Lock and Eloisa, can be thought to 
want imagination, but because his imagination was not his predominant talent, 


because he indulged it not, and because he gave not so many proofs of this 
talent as of the other.’ 


And it is quite possible that he has Johnson’s Life of Pope in mind 
when he says, 
Malignant and insensible must be the critic, who should impotently dare to 
assert, that Pope wanted genius and imagination: but perhaps it may safely 
be affirmed that his peculiar and characteristical excellencies were good sense 
and judgment.'* 


(The reference to Chesterfield in the same paragraph may be acciden- 
tal, but it is significantly placed.) 

That the Essay, 1 is an answer not only to Johnson’s Life of Pope 
but to the entire Lives of the Poets is clear. For example, one notices 
that for all his praising the Life of Cowley with its admirable summing 
up of the metaphysical poets Warton wants to stress Johnson’s lack of 
originality. He writes, therefore, of Donne: 

He was the corrupter of Cowley. Dryden was the first who called him a meta- 
physical poet.'* 

The tone here is unaccountably argumentative (and the italics seem 
to be unnecessary) unless one knows that Warton has Johnson in 
mind. That he does have him in mind is made obvious by the follow- 
ing note in the Works: 

It were to be wished that all the critical opinions of Dr. Johnson were as solid 
and judicious as are his admirable observations in the Life of Cowley, on 
mixt Metaphors, false Wit, and what (after Dryden) he calls “Metaphysical 
Poetry.” 

Such examples are trifling. But the quibbling indicates that Warton is 
angry with Johnson. 


6 Essay, 1, 1756, 280-81. 6 ry, 206-07. 17 Essay, 11, 408. 
18 Works, t, xx. 19 Essay, a, 354, 20 v1, 235, n. 
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More interesting and more important is Warton’s censure of John- 
son’s style, which affords an excellent example of the way Warton’s 
mind worked. It all started with Dr. Johnson’s remarks on Addison’s 
Campaign: 

The next composition is the far-famed Campaign, which Dr. Warton has 
termed a Gazette in Rhyme, with harshness not often used by the good-nature 
of his criticism. Before a censure so severe is admitted, let us consider that 
War is a frequent subject of Poetry, and then inquire who has described it 
with more justness and force.” 


Then Johnson goes on to prove that Warton is wrong.” Consequently 
we find this retort in the Essay: 


These Dialogues of Addison are written with that sweetness and purity 
of style, which constitute him one of the first of our prose-writers. The Pleas- 
ures of Imagination, the Essay on the Georgics, and his last papers in the 
Spectator and Guardian, are models os language. And some late writers, who 
seem to have mistaken stiffness for strength, and are grown popular by a pom- 
pous rotundity of phrase, make one wish that the rising generation may aban- 
don this unnatural, false, inflated, and florid style, and form themselves on 
the chaster model of Addison.” 


Who is Dr. Johnson to urge the young to give their days and nights 
to the study of Addison? Again in the Works, where, after quoting 
Johnson’s analysis of the “middle style,” (which Warton has in mind 
in the passage given above) Warton adds: ‘‘Very different, therefore, 
from the style of Dr. Johnson himself.” He singles out the Rambler: 

The perpetual pompousness, and the uninterrupted elaboration of the 
overornamented style of the Rambler, makes one wish that the excellent 
Author had recollected the opinion of Cicero; Is enim est eloquens, qui et 
humilia subtiliter, et magna graviter, et mediocria femperaté potest dicere. 
Nam qui nihil potest tranquille, nihil leniter, nihil definité, distincté potest 
dicere, is, cum non preparatis auribus inflammare rem coepit, furere apud 
fanos, et quasi inter sobrios bacchari temulentus videtur.* 


That much of what Warton says about the odes of Gray he says to 
refute Johnson’s Life of Gray in which the odes were demolished and 
Gray himself was badly bruised,” is similarly demonstrable. In de- 
fending the odes of Gray, Warton concerns himself mainly with the 
Bard, which had drawn Johnson’s heaviest fire. Of this he makes an 


* Lives, 1, 406-07. ® Tbid., pp. 407-08. 

% 11, 205-06. % yi, 275-76, n. 

% Works, 1, xvi, n. The Latin is not accidental: Warton delights in showing off his 
Latin at Johnson’s expense. (See [bid., pp. 46, n.; 105, n.; 282, n.) 
% Lives, 1v, 468-69, 478-85. 
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all-out defense. First, by means of a footnote, he cancels as soon as 
possible his own mild objections to the last few lines of the poem.” 
Secondly, knowing full weli that the last sentence of any book is likely 
to be its strongest and most memorable (and of that sentence the last 
words the most powerful), he concludes Volume m1 of the Essay thus: 

The preference here given to Pope, above other modern English poets, 
it must be remembered, is founded on the excellencies of his works in general, 
and taken all together ; for there are parts and passages in other modern authors, 


in Young and in Thomson, for instance, equal to any of Pope; and he has writ- 
ten nothing in a strain so truly sublime as the Bard of Gray.** 


True to form, Warton then strengthens his defense in the Works, 
where, in connection with Windsor Forest, he writes: 

Whenever the river Thames is mentioned, I am afraid the disgraceful and 
impotent criticism of Dr. Johnson on a passage in Gray’s Odes will recur to 
the mind of the reader. I heartily wish, for the sake of its author, who had 
more strong sense than a just relish for true poetry, that this strange and un- 
warrantable remark of his, could be sunk into oblivion.”® 


How tender he is of Johnson’s memory! 

Anyone examining the various editions of the Essay notices the 
strengthened treatment of Milton, strongest of all after the death of 
Johnson.** Typical is the following note on Lycidas, which Johnson 
had condemned in his Life of Milton. It is a long note in which Warton 
quotes at length and refutes with warmth Dr. Johnson’s strictures. 
There is no reason to quote much; the first sentence gives Warton 
away: 

The superiority of Milton’s Lycidas to all pastoral poems in our language 
is, I should hope, acknowledged by every man of true classical judgment; and 


Dr. Johnson’s strange animadversions on it have thus been effectually an- 
swered.™ 


When dealing with Warton’s rejoinder to Johnson’s alleged un- 
fairness to Joseph Spence,” one is forced to rely heavily on pure 
guesswork; yet the treatment of Pope, Addison, Gray, and Milton, 
supplies a working hypothesis. Only after 1782 are there many refer- 
ences to Spence in the Essay. Why? Because, one conjectures, Warton 
felt that, having made ample use of Spence’s manuscript anecdotes, 
Johnson had “scooped” him, and he wanted not only to prove that he 


7 Essay, 1, 394-95. 28 Page 411. 297, 134, n. 
*° MacClintock, Joseph Warton’s Essay, p. 56. 
* Works, 1,.54-55,‘n. ® [bid., 1, Xvii, XXXv. 
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had had access to them before Johnson,™ but to let everyone know 
that he had known Spence better than Johnson had, and to convince 
everybody that he was willing to treat him better than Johnson had 
treated him.™ 

Dr. Johnson had devoted twenty-five pages to Pope’s Epitaphs.® 
Consequently, Warton gave them only a short paragraph in the 
Essay, saying, ‘The fifteen Epitaphs, which conclude our author’s 
works, do not merit a particular discussion.’ And this, insulting in 
its implications, served the turn until after Johnson’s death, when, 
like a true friend of John Wilkes,*” Warton not only discussed the 
Epitaphs at some length, but availed himself of Johnson’s criticism, 
for he liked to exhibit Johnson censuring anything by Pope.* 

Before concluding this study it seems advisable to point out one 
thing more, namely, that by reprinting in 1782 without change re- 
marks which he had made in earlier editions of the Essay, notwith- 
standing Johnson’s disagreement with them in the Lives, Warton was 
in a very real sense answering Johnson. To be more specific: Warton 
did not alter or retract what he had first written about the Pastorals 
of Pope—that they lacked invention**—in spite of the fact that John- 
son had objected to it.° He simply reprinted it in 1782, and waited 
until 1797 to ridicule not only Johnson’s comments on Pope’s Pas- 
torals but his comments on ail pastorals.“ In other words, in 1782 
Warton’s omissions answer Johnson, though not as effectively, per- 
haps, as his commissions in 1797. 

It goes without saying that I haven’t meant to blacken Joseph 
Warton’s character. Johnson hit hard, and he loved a good hater. The 
difference between the two was the difference between a lightweight 
and a heavyweight. And it scarcely needs repeating that I have tried 
to prove that Volume u of Joseph Warton’s Essay was published in 
1782 as a reply to Dr. Johnson’s Lives of ihe Poets. 

James ALLISON 
Rochester, Indiana 

% Essay, u, 239, The reference to Spence comes after page 200. Thus Warton could 
have written it after Johnson’s Lives. As MacClintock has noted, p. 48, when the essay 
was reset in 1782, many references to Spence were added. 

4 Works, rv, 180-81, n. % Lives, tv, 215-40. % 11, 402. 

7 John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (9 vols.), 1812-15; rx, 
473-74, 476. 

38 Works, 11, 390, n., 393, 402, 404, 406, n. 

39 Essay, 1, 11. # Lives, tv, 175. 


4. Works, 1, xiv, 45-46, n., 66, n. * MacClintock, p. 62. 














DR. HOLMES SELECTS AMERICAN VERSE 
FOR AN ANTHOLOGY 


FREDERICK Locker-Lampson (1821-95) was an English bibliophile, 
poet, and literary connoisseur who lived on the fringe of Victorian 
letters and who, forced by illness to relinquish an active life, con- 
cerned himself with virtuoso collecting and study. In 1857 he pub- 
lished a graceful volume of verse entitled London Lyrics, subsequently 
revised and amplified and his only important work. But he was al- 
most better known as the compiler of an interesting and readable 
anthology of light verse known as Lyra Elegantiarum, which appeared 
first in 1867 and was reissued as late as 1891 with Coulson Kernahan 
as collaborator. 

Lyra Elegantiarum, impressively issued by the London publisher 
Edward Moxon, had the following subtitle, ‘‘a collection of some of the 
best specimens of vers de société and vers d’occasion in the English 
language by deceased authors.” Thus the anthology was compiled ac- 
cording to two definite criteria: the poetry to be included must be light 
verse, and the authors must not be living. Such writers as Suckling, 
Herrick, Swift, Praed, Prior, Cowper, and Moore were of course repre- 
sented, but no work of Thackeray was included because of copyright 
difficulties and obviously nothing by Calverley, Browning, or Tenny- 
son. The editor also reluctantly omitted ‘““Dr. O. W. Holmes, the 
American poet, and perhaps the best living writer of this species of 
verse.”' Indeed, when the book was actually published, despite its 
claim to represent the best light verse in the English language, it in- 
cluded the work of only one American author, Washington Irving’s 
“Album Verses” (p. 267). 

At the time of the first appearance of his anthology Locker-Lamp- 
son had not met Holmes although there had been some correspondence 
between the two men, and the Englishman had sent a copy of his own 
verse to the Autocrat.? But Locker-Lampson had obviously great re- 
spect and liking for Holmes, and when the time came to consider the 


! Frederick Locker, ed., Lyra Elegantiarum (London, 1867), pp. xviii-xix. At this 
time Locker had not adopted his final hyphenated name, Locker-Lampson. The 1891 
edition included Calverley, Thackeray, and Browning but not Holmes. 

2 Six letters from Holmes to Locker-Lampson, dated April 3, 1858; November 19, 
1862; December 16, 1866; January 14, 1873; March 13, 1878; and April 17, 1886, appear 
in Frederick Locker-Lampson, A Character Sketch, ed. Augustine Birrell (London, 1920). 
Most of these letters express Holmes’s appreciation of certain gifts or favors, and the 
earliest one indicates those poems by Locker-Lampson himself which most appealed to 
Holmes. None of the letters contain any reference to the anthology. 
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Dr. Holmes Selects American Verse for an Anthology 193 


inclusion of certain American writings in the anthology he could think 
of no more responsible judge than his American acquaintance. Conse- 
quently he requested Holmes to select for him the best American light 
verse by authors no longer living in the hope that the selections might 
be suitable for his purposes. Curiously enough he eventually ignored 
all of Holmes’s nominations. The following previously unpublished 
letter contains Holmes’s reply and a few comments on the poems he 
selected.’ 
Boston April 3d, 1866 

My dear Mr. Locker, 

I am very glad to have the pleasure of hearing from you again and to 
have it in my power to return your kind attentions to me in even so slight a 
way. I will tell what I have done—it is little but better than nothing. I have 
looked over carefully the two volumes which contain the best verse (such as it 
is) of our dead singers, who, it may be piously hoped, sing much better now 
among the Cherubim. 

To follow my references you must get hold of “The Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Literature” by Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck New York 
1855, to which is added a Supplement, not important for you, annexed to a 
new edition recently printed.‘ 

I do not pretend to say that the poems I mention will any of them secure 
your admiration or even your approval. They are, however, the best I can 
find written by Americans no longer living. We have many living writers who 
can do better. 

Vol. 1. St. George Tucker’s stanzas 

p. 236 “Days of my youth” 

Vol. 1. p. 339 Philip Freneau’s 

“Lines occasioned by a visit to an old Indian burying ground. [”’] 

This poem is remarkable for the verse ending 

“The hunter and the deer a shade” 

borrowed by Campbell in ““OConnor’s Child.” 

Scott and Jeffrey have both spoken highly of Philip Freneau’s verses. 

Clement C. Moore Vol. 1. p. 662 

“A Visit from St. Nicholas.” 
This poem is a great favorite in this country 

Vol. 0 

Samuel Woodworth. p. 72 

“The Old Oaken Bucket.” 
Andrews Norton. Hymn “My God I thank Thee”’ p. 83 
Richard Henry Wilde—Stanzas 

“‘My life is like the summer rose.” p. 108 
John Howard Payne “Home Sweet Home.” p. 143 


3 The letter is in the University of Illinois library. 

* Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclopaedia of American Litera- 
ture (New York, 1855), 2 vol. A supplement appeared in 1866 and a revised and ampli- 
fied edition in 1875. 
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Maria Brooks (“Maria del Occidente’”’ [)] 
whom Southey called “the most impassioned and most imaginative 
of all poetesses.” 
Song—from Zophiél (p. 201.) 
Edward C. Pinckney p. 341 
A Health. 

“T fill this cup to one made up” etc. 

George P. Morris’s “Woodman spare that tree”’ is a little worn by age. 

(p. 349) 

Edgar A. Poe. “The Raven”’ is too long, perhaps. “The Haunted Palace” 

is imaginative and frightful, as it were. (p. 539) 

For Brainard’s “The Fall of Niagara” which is commonly thought the 
best word about the great cataract, you must go to Griswold’s “Poets and 
Poetry of America” p. 181.—* 

Voila! The next generation will have a better record of their fathers. 

If I can do anything more for you pray let me know, for I remember your 
pleasant letters and graceful gifts very kindly, I assure you. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Locker 
Very sincerely yours 
O. W. Holmes. 


A few comments on this letter seem pertinent. The fact that certain 
poets like Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, and Longfellow were 
still living in 1866 made their exclusion mandatory. Moreover, Holmes 
limited his selections, either deliberately or coincidentally, to verse 
contained in two well-known American anthologies. He did not allude 
to Samuel Kettell’s collection of 1829 nor to the two anthologies of 
western verse edited by William D. Gallagher in 1841 and William T. 
Coggeshall in 1860. One can only speculate on why he omitted from 
his enumeration certain poems by Francis Hopkinson, Thomas God- 
frey, John Trumbull, James G. Percival, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Joseph 
Rodman Drake, and Joel Barlow (Holmes apparently had no love for 
“hasty pudding’’). 

Moreover, when one considers the criteria for selection, several of 
Holmes’s choices seem singular indeed. Poems like ‘““Home, Sweet 
Home,” “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” ““The Old Oaken Bucket,” and 
“Woodman, Spare That Tree” are especially appropriate selections 
for an anthology of light verse in which the accent falls on fluency, 
grace, and delicate sentiment or fancy. But such considerations would 
hardly permit the selection of a hymn by Andrews Norton, Emerson’s 


5 Rufus Wilmot Griswold, The Poets and Poetry of America (Philadelphia, 1842). 
6 Samuel Kettell, Specimens of American Poetry (Boston, 1829), 3 vols.; William D. 
Gallagher, Selections From the Poetical Literature of the West (Cincinnati, 1841); William 
T. Coggeshall, The Poets and Poetry of the West (Columbus, 1860). 
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formidable Unitarian antagonist, or an inferior poem by Poe. Even if 
Holmes shared Emerson’s conception of Poe as a “‘jingle man,” he still 
could have made a better selection than ““The Haunted Palace.” 

One of Holmes’s final statements suggests his rather low opinion of 
the verse that he felt duty-bound to suggest, namely, “The next gener- 
ation will have a better record of their fathers.” As it is, at least four 
of the poems he singled out have become part of the American cul- 
tural tradition even though their currency today is sometimes due to 
parody or burlesque (the comedian Bert Lahr has certainly had some- 
ting to do with the survival of the line “Woodman, spare that tree’’!). 
The rest of his nominations are not remarkable in themselves but in- 
terest the modern reader because they were selected in preference to 
others which Holmes undoubtedly knew and rejected.’ 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 
7 R. M. Leonard in his A Book of Light Verse (London, 1910) includes poems by 


both Holmes and Locker-Lampson as well as verse by such other American writers as 
Bayard Taylor, Whittier, Charles G. Leland, Lowell, Bret Harte, and Emerson. 











LUTHER’S TRANSLATION AND INTERPRETATION 
OF THE AVE MARIA 


ONE OF THE best-known passages in all of Luther’s writings is his 
spirited defense, in the Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen, of his rendering of a 
portion of Luke 1, 28: “‘Gegrusset seystu holdselige.”’ Almost all books 
on Luther discuss or at least mention this extraordinary rendering. 
Histories of German literature, even those devoting only a few pages 
to Luther and the Reformation, seldom fail to point out this splendid 
example of Luther’s singular manner of putting the Bible into Ger- 
man. Whoever lays claim to any acquaintance with Luther at all seems 
to be familiar with the Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen in general and our 
passage in particular. However, while Luther’s translation of the Ave 
Maria and his strong justification of it belong to the commonplaces of 
our knowledge of the Reformer, there is little awareness that Luther’s 
animated discussion of his rendering in the Sendbrief is only one of 
several references to it in the course of his public life. Even G. Ka- 
werau, Emser’s biographer, believes that the only time Luther reacted 
to the attack on his translation was in the Sendbrief of 1530.' It is 
apparently not generally known that Luther commented on his bold 
rendering of the Salutation of the Angel long before and long after the 
year 1530. 

It is the purpose of this paper to relate the discussion of the trans- 
lation of Luke 1, 28 in the Sendbrief of 1530 to Luther’s earlier and 
later remarks on the same subject. The entire history of this highly 
controversial rendering, so far as I have been able to put it together, 
is to be presented here, for the first time to my knowledge. But before 
proceeding to a discussion of Luther’s various relevant utterances let 
us examine somewhat closely the actual origin and consequent history 
of Luther’s rendering as such. We must try to find out what we can 
about Luther’s translation itself, prior to the controversy it called 
forth from friend and foe alike. 

The earliest recorded translation of Luke 1, 28 on the part of 
Luther is found in the Seplemberiestament of 1522: ““Gegrusset seystu 
holdselige.” It may very well have emerged in just this perfect shape 
in a moment of inspired translating. But we do not really know the 
actual story of its coming into being since we are not so fortunate as 


1G. Kawerau, Hieronymus Emser (Halle: Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformations- 
geschichte Nr. 61, 1898), pp. 63-64. 
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to possess the manuscript of Luther’s Septembertestament. Whoever 
has worked with the manuscripts of Luther’s translation of parts of 
the Old Testament, especially of the Psalter, is quite aware of how 
impossible it really is to say with full assurance whether the word 
“holdselige” is due to a sudden inspiration or whether Luther came 
upon it only after more or less protracted effort and reflection. If one 
remembers that many words and phrases of the German Psalter which 
were printed for the first time in 1524 were arrived at only after strik- 
ing out often whole series of other translations in the manuscript, one 
may indeed wonder what the history of “‘holdselige’” may have been 
before it reached the printer: was it a sudden felicitous gift of the gods 
or was it the product of long and arduous thought and experimenta- 
tion? We shall perhaps never know unless the manuscript should still 
turn up miraculously. All we can say, in the absence of definite infor- 
mation about the pre-publication history of the passage, is that “‘hold- 
selige’’ is the earliest discernible Lutheran translation of the text. 
Although we cannot trace it all the way back to its manuscript stage, 
we can nevertheless date it with a certain degree of accuracy. The 
Seplembertesiament, as the name itself indicates, came off the press in 
the month of September, 1522. The actual translation of the New 
Testament had been made rather more than half a year earlier, be- 
tween the last days of December, 1521 and March, 1522. The first 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke, of which our phrase is a 
part, was probably translated late in January or early in February, so 
far as one can reconstruct the various stages of Luther’s work on the 
New Testament. Whatever the exact date of the translation of the first 
chapter of Luke, in March Luther took the manuscript back to Wit- 
tenberg, where he put the finishing touches on it with the expert help 
of Melanchthon, the university’s distinguished Greek scholar. There 
remains the possibility, remote though it may seem, that Melanchthon 
could have suggested the famous word! This is of course not very 
likely, since Melanchthon’s chief concern was apparently not so much 
with the artistic aspects of the German rendering as with questions of 
the meaning of the Greek text. Moreover Luther, when bitterly at- 
tacked in later years for just this particular verse, might conceivably 
have adduced the considerable authority of the almost universally 
recognized Melanchthon had the latter actually had a hand in the 
coining of this phrase. In fact Luther, usually ready to give credit 
where credit was due, speaks of this word as his own in the Sendbrief: 
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“darumb hab ichs vordeutscht: Du holdselige. ...”? The weight of 
the ‘ich’ in ‘hab ichs vordeutscht’ becomes evident when one con- 
trasts it with the ‘wir’ in another place of the same essay: “Im Hiob 
erbeiten wir also, M. Philips, Aurogallus und ich. . . . ’”* Thus, though 
absolute certainty is lacking in the nature of the case, we are pretty 
safe in believing that ‘du holdselige’ is Luther’s very own creation. 

Although the matter well merits a separate investigation, we shall 
discuss the source of Luther’s novel rendering of the Ave Maria only 
very briefly in this connection. The first thing to be pointed out is that 
it almost certainly rests on the Greek original: xaipe xexapiropérn. 
Luther would probably not have come upon his translation without 
calling upon the Greek. It seems rather unlikely that the familiar Vul- 
gate phrase, gratia plena, would have resulted in ‘holdselige.’ Even a 
literary genius of Luther’s stature could hardly have produced this 
from gratia plena. The real issue is perhaps not so much whether 
‘holdselige’ is based on the Greek or the Latin but rather what induced 
Luther to understand the verb xapiréw in just the way he did. The 
word has a double meaning: endued with grace in the general, secular 
sense or in the specific, religious sense. What we have to explain is 
why Luther should have so clearly preferred the secular to the re- 
ligious meaning. Apart from the rather obvious fact that Luther 
wanted to avoid any continuance of the medieval misinterpretation 
which tended to ascribe the power of bestowing grace to Mary herself, 
there is I believe another reason why Luther chose the non-religious 
interpretation: the philological authority of Erasmus, the man who 
was the first to make the Greek text of the New Testament available 
to Luther in 1516. Although the great humanist, in the new Latin 
translation he furnished alongside of the Greek original, retained the 
traditional gratia plena, he saw fit to append a fairly elaborate discus- 
sion of this phrase in the Amnotationes, where he emphasized the gen- 
eral, secular meaning of the Greek word in question: “Nec é gratia 
plena, sed ut ad verbum reddam gratificata, quo tamen participio 
Homerus usus est pro unice dilecto, ug xapiropévn Ovpd i. meo dilect 
animo. Est autem vox velut amorem alicuius erga virginem nunciantis, 
quod sonet amatorium quidda. Unde et turbata virgo cogitabat, qualis 
esset ea salutatio.’* After deciding in favor of the classical, pre-Chris- 
tian meaning the word had in Greek literature, Luther had the task 

2M. Luther, Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar: H. Béhlaus Nachfolger, 
1883 ff.), 30. Band, zweite Abteilung, 638. Hereafter referred to as WA. 

> WA 30%, 636. 

‘Erasmus, Novum Instrumentum omne (Basileae: in aedibus I. Frobenij, 1516), 


p. 318. Cf. Luther, WA 47, 703, ll. 32-35. 
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of rendering this in idiomatic German. There can be little question 
that the resultant adjective ‘holdselig’ is a superb German rendering 
of the idea Luther wished to express. 

So far as all succeeding editions of Luther’s German Bible are con- 
cerned, whether of the whole Bible or of the New Testament sepa- 
rately, the word ‘holdselige’ remained intact throughout without the 
slightest change. One may conclude that Luther was quite satisfied 
with it and that he saw no reason to alter it in his official German 
Bible. 

The official German Bible is however not the only rendering of 
Biblical material into German that Martin Luther made. His writings 
as a whole abound with Biblical quotations of every variety. This rich 
source of more or less casual renderings of many a Bible verse has as 
yet scarcely been tapped. Checking our verse, Luke 1, 28, against the 
list of all of Luther’s German Biblical citations compiled at Yale Uni- 
versity, we find that it is, understandably enough, one of the most in- 
frequently quoted verses in Luther’s writings. We need not concern 
ourselves here with the rather obvious theological and psychological 
reasons for this fact. It is quoted only twice in the whole mass of 
German writings which Luther himself saw through the press. Both 
of these quotations occur, quite significantly, rather early in his career, 
in 1522 and 1523, respectively. They are however of more than passing 
interest. 

The first is found in the well-known, immensely popular Betbiich- 
lein of 1522. The translation Luther used here will doubtless astonish 
the modern reader conversant with the Reformer’s forceful discussion 
of the proper German translation of this phrase in the Sendbrief vom 
Dolmetschen of 1530. The quotation of 1522 actually reads as follows; 
“Gegrusset seystu Maria, voll gnaden....’® After the Protestant 
reader has somewhat recovered from the initial shock, he will surely 
wish an explanation of this definitely literal translation of the Vulgate, 
upon which Luther eight years later was to turn the full fury of his 
attack. What Luther did his best to make almost ridiculous in 1530 
he himself naively employed in 1522! 

This literal translation warrants closer inspection. Let us first try 
to establish the probable date of the writing of the Betbiichlein. While 
it seems next to impossible to pin it down exactly, it was apparently 
composed in the early summer of 1522. This means that it is consider- 
ably later than the actual translation of the New Testament which 


’ WA 10%, 408. 
® Ibid., p. 340. 
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was finished before Luther left the Wartburg in early March. We 
thus reach the somewhat startling conclusion that the translation 
‘voll gnaden,’ to be spurned so brusquely a few years later, was actu- 
ally used by Luther himself several months after the famous phrase 
‘du holdselige’ originated to the best of our knowledge! 

Before undertaking an explanation of this strange phenomenon we 
might just as well face the further fact that the second casual quota- 
tion of Luke 1, 28 in Luther’s German writings is practically identical 
with the one just discussed. What is perhaps still more distressing is 
that the second quotation occurs as late as 1523. In a sermon of 
March 22, 1523, seen through the press by Luther himself, the Ave 
Marta is quoted in this fashion: “Biss gegriist, Maria voller 
gnaden. ... ’’’ If one could possibly, though with a high degree of dis- 
comfort, get over the first quotation of 1522 as occurring after all in 
the same year as the Seplembertestament when Luther might conceiv- 
ably not yet have had time to quote himself as it were, there would 
appear to be no excuse for another such lapse in the following year, by 
which time the new translation had met with the widest popular ap- 
proval and applause imaginable. 

Without any doubt, the twice repeated rendering of the Ave Maria 
by ‘voll gnaden’ is difficult to explain. The first thing one should per- 
haps bear in mind is that almost all of Luther’s works, with the excep- 
tion of the translation of the Bible, were produced in great haste, 
many of them reaching the printer before the ink was dry. It is there- 
fore quite conceivable that Luther just followed the path of least re- 
sistance and employed the rendering long familiar to himself and 
everybody and well-nigh hallowed by centuries of public and private 
use. Furthermore, one can very well argue that Luther, in occasional 
writings of this sort, may even have consciously preferred to hew close 
to the line of the accepted ancient rendering and to make his bow to 
tradition, linguistically at least. This seems especially likely in the 
case of a work like the Betbiichlein. In a prayerbook, naturally intended 
for mass consumption, an author is perhaps apt to leave traditional 
renderings undisturbed so as to preserve the continuity of formal re- 
ligious utterances. This argument gains in strength if one remembers a 
similar situation in Luther’s Catechism even later than 1522 or 1523. 
Contrary to his really new translation of the Lord’s Prayer in the New 
Testament of 1522, Luther used as late as 1529, in the very popular 
catechism, the traditional German version which differs so markedly 


7 WA 12, 456. 
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from the one contained in the official German Bible. It would seem 
that in the case of frequently used liturgical matter, which had taken 
on definite German form long before, Luther, wisely recognizing tra- 
ditional formulations, decided not to make any changes for liturgical 
or semi-liturgical purposes though he did not hesitate to alter the 
established readings in the regular translation of the New Testament. 
As regards the use of the well-known ‘voll gnaden’ in a sermon of 1523, 
one could perhaps bring forward similar arguments. 

Whatever the actual reasons (perhaps there are no reasons at all!) 
for using ‘voll gnaden’ in two isolated passages in 1522 and 1523, the 
fact remains that Luther did use them and that he must have some- 
how thought them good enough for his purpose at that time. We might 
also remember that even in the Sendbrief of 1530 he did say at one 
point that the customary rendering ‘voll gnaden,’ though anything 
but “‘gut deutsch,’’* is nonetheless a simple, straightforward transla- 
tion of the Latin, the only difference being that in his formal German 
New Testament he could not be satisfied with a plain (‘schlecht’) 
rendering from the Vulgate. He does seem to imply, even if somewhat 
reluctantly, that the ‘plain and simple’ translation would do in less 
important connections as it apparently did in 1522 and 1523, rela- 
tively early years in Luther’s activity. 

This then was the state of affairs early in 1523: In the New Testa- 
ment Luther had, boldly and freely, rendered Luke 1, 28 by ‘hold- 
selige’; in two occasional quotations he had, conservatively and in- 
formally, retained the conventional ‘voll gnaden.’ It was in the fall of 
the same year, 1523, that the storm which had been gathering around 
Das Newe Testament Deutzsch broke in full force. By some strange 
coincidence, this happened exactly one year after the publication of 
the first edition of Luther’s New Testament in September, 1522: in 
September, 1523, Hieronymus Emser, secretary at the court of Duke 
George of Saxony and former teacher of Luther’s at the University of 
Erfurt, launched a strong attack on Luther’s translation as a whole 
and on his rendering of the Ave Maria in particular. In this paper our 
only concern is with this single passage. 

The book in which Emser attacked Luther had the following 
lengthy title: 

Auss was grund vnnd vrsach Luthers dolmatschung, vber das nawe testament, 


dem gemeinen man billich vorbotten worden sey. Mit scheynbarlicher an- 
zeygung, wie, wo, vnd an wélchen stellen, Luther den text vorkert, vnd 


5 WA 30%, 638. 
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vngetrewlich gehandelt, oder mit falschen glosen vnd vorreden auss der alten 
Christelichen ban, auff seyn vorteyl vnd whan gefurt hab. 


So far as the word ‘holdselige’ is concerned, Emser takes Luther to 
task in this manner: 

In diesem érsten capitel do der Ertzengel gabriel tzu Maria sagt Aue gratia 
plena. Gegrusst seyest du vol genaden. Tewtschet Luther dise wort auff gut 
bulerisch nimlich. gegrisset seyest du holdselige. wie wol nu gratia zu weylen 
ouch huld heysst oder gunst die einer bey den lewten hat. vnd gratiosus hold- 
selig. so hat doch der engel hie nit geredt von menschlicher huld. sonder von 
der gnad gotes. vnd Maria die ehr vnd wirdikeit, das sie werden solt ein 
muuter gottes. nit auss menschlicher holdseligkeyt, sonder auss gottes gnaden 
gehabt. Derhalben wir diss orts nit du holdselige, sonder du vol genaden lesen, 
vnd betten sollen. dann die gnaden die Eua vor schiit, hat Maria vns wider 
erhollet, vnd ist die maledeyung Eue jn die benedeyung Marie bekert worden.’ 


Luther is thus reproached for having translated the phrase disrespect- 
fully, for having somehow trespassed against the dignity of the Virgin. 
Though Emser is ready to admit that gratia and gratiosus may oc- 
casionally mean ‘huld’ and ‘holdselig,’ he insists that the angel is not 
speaking here of human favor but of divine grace. For this reason 
Emser urges that we must read and pray ‘du vol genaden’ and not ‘du 
holdselige.’ It is important to note that Emser does not find fault with 
Luther’s translation on artistic or literary grounds. While he does not 
go out of his way to praise it, he appears to accept it implicitly as a 
good rendering so far as it goes. What Emser said about Luther’s New 
Testament as a whole, namely that it was “etwas zierlicher und siiss- 
lautender’’’ than the older German Bibles, probably also applies to 
Luther’s rendering of Luke 1, 28 in particular. It seems pretty clear 
that Emser went quite far in recognizing the literary excellence of 
Luther’s New Testament. The man who, as Arno Schirokauer has 
been able to show," preceded Luther in the superb translation of Ex 
abundantia cordis os loquitur by ‘‘Wes das Herz voll ist, des geht der 
Mund iiber,” was surely a person of more than ordinary literary ability 
and taste. The fault he finds with Luther’s rendering of the Ave Maria 
is thus not so much artistic as theological and, to a certain extent, 
philological. It is of considerable interest to realize that he attacks not 
only Luther but also Erasmus, by implication at least, for it was the 
latter who had in all likelihood given Luther a good deal of the philo- 
logical justification for his translation. From a theological point of 
° WA 171, 153. 


10 Kawerau, op. cit., p. 65. 
| Modern Language Notes, trx (1944), 221, Cf. also L (1935), 380-82. 
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view, Emser argues that the angel spoke to Mary as to one upon 
whom divine favor had been showered; he does not believe that the 
angel meant by his salutation that she had found favor with other peo- 
ple or that she was well-liked and popular in earthly matters. In his 
fervor to give due credit to the grace of God—what irony to harp on 
this point with a Martin Luther—Emser lost all sense of proportion 
and went so far as to place Mary over against Eve. Both women are 
held to play complementary roles in the drama of redemption. What 
Eve forfeited Mary is said to have recovered. Thus the gist of Emser’s 
attack on Luther’s rendering is theologically inspired. He appears to 
have accepted it on literary grounds. 

How did Luther react to this relatively early criticism of his widely 
heralded translation? According to the prevailing view he did not 
reply to it for a number of years, not until 1530 when he unleashed his 
powerful counter-attack in the Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen. Although 
this was to become his strongest utterance in the matter, it was, con- 
trary to general opinion, neither his first nor his last public response. 
It would indeed have been strange, if Luther, of ever ready tongue and 
pen, should have let seven years pass before defending himself. As a 
matter of fact, Luther made his first reply before six months had gone 
by. 

As early as March, 1524, he saw fit to discuss his rendering briefly 
in the course of his sermons on Genesis: ‘‘Ego ‘holdselig’ reddidi. . . .”” 
He is quick to add that he has been taken to task for it: “.. . quod 
culpant....’"* Though Emser is not mentioned by name, it seems 
likely that he must be counted among those who are accusing Luther 
for this rendering. Carefully and patiently Luther explains what is 
implied in his translation: ‘‘Hoc est ‘holdselig,’ cui omnes favent, qui 
inspiciunt.’’ He also suggests the word ‘holdreich,’ both words mean- 
ing someone “dem Gott und eyn iglicher hold ist.” In a bold anticipa- 
tion of the phrase ‘du liebe Maria’ of the Sendbrief, he goes so far as to 
propose “‘fruntliche metz,’’? but he almost immediately withdraws it 
as perhaps too informal: “ridiculum esset”—to go to such extremes in 
the language of everyday life. But Luther does not rest his case there. 
He is not satisfied with merely defending himself against those who 
‘culpant’ him. Leaving the defensive he takes the offensive himself; 
strongly he accuses his opponents of a certain coarseness, theological 
and otherwise, which he for one detects in ‘voll gnaden’: “‘ipsi putant 
gratiam tale quiddam esse, quod infundatur vasi. . . . ”!* Taking this 


2 WA 14, 440. 
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inartistic picture for his point of counterattack Luther proceeds to 
point an accusing finger at the hostile camp: “ego iam culpo.’’” 

Following this rather subdued initial skirmish, one of Luther’s ad- 

mirers, Urbanus Rhegius, the reformer of Liineburg, rushed to the 
defense of the leader. On October 15, 1524, he published a little book 
entitled: Ob das new testament yelz recht verteutscht sey.* So far as our 
passage is concerned, he declared emphatically that Luther’s transla- 
tion was not an attempt to belittle the Virgin. Rhegius praises Luther 
for discarding the Vulgate as his authority and for basing his epoch- 
making rendering on the Greek original and Erasmus’ new Latin 
translation added to his edition of the Greek New Testament: 
‘“...hat vorgemelter tolmetscher sich geflissen des griechischen 
buchs vnd des rechten lateynischen, das Erasmus Rotterdam hat 
Bapst Leoni dem zehenden zugeschriben.”™ Any effort to disparage 
Luther’s new translation is an unwarranted attack on responsible 
scholarship and involves a like attack on Erasmus: “‘derhalb wellicher 
dise tolmetschung verwirfft, der verwiirfft dem Erasmo seyn nutzliche 
trewe notwendige arbayt, die all gelert leiit griechischer vnnd lateyn- 
ischer sprach loben miissen. . . . ’* After thus defending Luther and, 
significantly enough, Erasmus in the same breath, Rhegius takes it 
upon himself to discuss our passage which had given so much offense. 
He insists that it is not only based on the Greek original but also exe- 
cuted in superb idiomatic German: 
Nun weiss ein Jeder, der Teutsch kann, dass ein holdselig Mensch so viel ist, 
als der viel Huld, Gunst und Gnad bei den Leuten hat, dem man viel Gutes 
génnet, den man lieb hat, der selig, der reich an Gunst und Hulden ist. Darum 
soll Niemand dafiir halten, dass dieses W6rtlein holdselig reiche zur Verklein- 
erung der allerhochwiirdigsten, seligsten Jungfrau Maria, als ob sie Mangel 
an Gnab hab’, denn wie sie die holdselige, sonderlich geliebte Magd Gottes 
war, also war sie auch voll Gnaden nicht von ihre selbst, sondern aus Giitigkeit 
Gottes.” 

The next utterance, to come from Luther himself again, occurs in 
March, 1525. At the occasion of discussing the Ave Maria once again 
Luther feels constrained to point out that he is severely arraigned for 
his unconventional rendering: “‘Hic culpant me’’”* is his renewed com- 
plaint. It is most interesting to note that Luther finds himself in basic 
accord with Emser’s charge that he actually rendered this passage ‘auf 


3 Augsburg. 
‘4 WA, die deutsche Bibel, v1, lxxiv. 

% Gerhard Uhlhorn, Urbanus Rhegius (Elberfeld: R. L. Friderichs, 1861), p. 63. 
1% WA 17!, 153. 
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gut buhlerisch’: “angelus verba fere carnaliter loquitur, ideo timet 
periculum virtutis.”” The only difference between Luther and Emser 
is that the former, in fundamental agreement with Erasmus, con- 
siders this to be the correct interpretation whereas the latter regards 
it as essentially wrong, trespassing upon the honor of the Virgin. 

In 1527 Luther’s Sermons on Genesis were finally published. They 
had been delivered in 1523 and 1524. As a matter of fact, Luther’s 
earliest recorded statements on his disputed rendering of Luke 1, 28 
were made in the course of these Sermons. What we have in the 
printed version of 1527 is considerably expanded beyond what is con- 
tained in the version of 1523/24. Instead of the rather disconnected 
presentation of the earlier redaction we now have a well-polished con- 
nected narrative. The relevant words gratia plena are now expressed 
by a whole group of vernacular phrases: “Sey mir giinstig und hold, 
zérne nicht mit mir odder sey mein freund, ich wil auch dein freund 
sein.’”"? The most striking of them all is perhaps: “Sey gegriisset, du 
gnadenreiche odder holdselige, Denn was heysst gnade haben anders 
denn holdselig sein? Als wir von einer magd sagen: du feine freundliche 
metze....’!” Luthers’ attack on the traditional ‘voller gnaden’ of the 
“lumpen prediger’””’ is also carried out at greater length: “‘ . . . so vol 
als ein blase vol winds, gerade als were gnade ein ding, das Gott yns 
hertz giesse, wie man wein ynn die kandel geusset, das oben uber 
gehet. ... ’!7 Impatient with this rendering Luther says simply about 
his own ‘holdselige’: ‘‘Wir kiinnens nicht besser nennen denn ‘hold- 
selig,’ dem yderman hold und giinstig ist,’ Davon unser deudscher 
name Huldereich gemacht ist. . . . ’’” As if to make sure that he can- 
not be charged with tampering with the idea of grace, Luther explains 
the meaning of gratia more fully in the Latin version of these Sermons: 
‘“... ‘Ave gratia plena,’ id est: quae invenisti gratiam apud Deum, 
cui favet Deus, gratia non in te est, sed in Deo, gratiosus holtselig, cui 
Deus et nemo non favet. . . . ’® This eloquent passage, more detailed 
than in the early version of 1523/24, is characteristic of Luther’s 
singular concern with a religion of divine grace par excellence. Obvious 
though it is by itself, he still thought it important to restate it so as to 
show that he, of all men, was quite fully disposed to recognize grace 
wherever it had its legitimate place. He made it absolutely clear that 
the grace here spoken of is of necessity divine grace, which is be- 
stowed on Mary as the humble recipient. 


'7 WA 24, 570. 
'8 [bid., pp. 569-70. 
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This is how matters stood in 1527 before the appearance of Emser’s 
New Testament later in the same year. The controversy, if such it can 
be really called up to this point, had been fairly restrained and schol- 
arly. Neither Emser’s attack on Luther nor Luther’s or Rhegius’ vig- 
orous defense of ‘holdselige’ had actually, at least in terms of the 
sixteenth century, exceeded the limits of a strong difference of opinion. 
If the issue had not gone beyond this point, it would have remained on 
the then customary level of a heated but still reasonable literary and 
theological feud. The chief reason for Luther’s real flaring up in the 
Sendbrief of 1530 was doubtless the appearance of Emser’s New Testa- 
ment in 1527. Duke George, not satisfied with Emser’s pointing out 
Luther’s ‘errors’ in 1523 and 1524, had commissioned his able secretary 
to produce a version of the New Testament that was to take the place 
of the immensely popular version provided by Martin Luther. It took 
Emser several years to come out with his rival version. The full title of 
Emser’s work was as follows: Das naw testament nach lawt der Christ- 
lichen kirchen bewerten text, corrigirl, unn widerumb zu recht gebracht.® 
It is important to note that Emser does not claim to be the translator 
of this edition of the New Testament. The fatal and erroneous designa- 
tion of Emser as the translator of the work did not appear on the title 
page till after Emser’s death which took place in November, 1527. 
But the second edition already, which was published in the following 
year, contains the false information on the title page: Das New Testa- 
ment, So durch H. Emser Sédligen verteuscht ... aussgangen ist Anno. 
1528.*° From this time on Emser was generally regarded as the trans- 
lator of the New Testament the publication of which he had under- 
taken at the urgent request of Duke George. A letter which Cochlaeus, 
Emser’s successor as secretary to Duke George, wrote on October 28, 
1529, is of considerable interest in this respect. It is addressed to 
Princess Margaret of Anhalt and reads as follows: 

Ich sende hiermit E. F. G. das neue Testament, das von meinem lieben 
Vorfahren Herrn Hier. Emser, in Gott seligen, verdeutscht und diesen ver- 
gangenen Sommer zu Céln gedruckt und gebunden worden ist, mit unterthini- 
ger Bitte, E. F. G. wollens gniadiglich im besten verstehen und annehmen. 
Denn weil mir wohl wissend ist, dass E. F. G. obgemeldetem meinem Vor- 
fahren mit sonderen Gnaden wohl geneigt gewesen, kann ich zu dieser Zeit 
nichts finden, welches sollte oder méchte mehr angenehm sein, denn das Wort 
Gottes, christlich verdeutscht und mit solchem Fleiss gedruckt. Wiewohl mir 


1° Georg Wolfgang Panzer, Versuch einer kurzen Geschichte der rimisch-catholischen 
deutschen Bibeliibersetzung (Niirnberg: G. P. Monath, 1781), p. 34. 
2 Tbid., p. 47. 
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aber nicht zweifelt, E. F. G. habens langst gehabt aus dem ersten Druck, so 
hie zu Dresden ausgegangen ist, hab’ ich doch diesen Druck auch wollen 
iibersenden, E. F. G. dadurch erkennen zu geben, wie eine gute selige Arbeit 
der gute Mann kurz vor seinem Ende gethan habe, die das fiinfte Mal jetzt 
gedruckt ist in grosser Anzahl der Exemplarien, darin viel mehr denn im 1. 
Druck begriffen wird und meines Bediinkens auch besser gedruckt ist. Hoffe 
E. F. G. werden’s dem Emser seligen zu Ehren behalten. . . .”4) 


Luther’s strong remonstrances in the Sendbrief.of 1530 had no visible 
effect on Cochlaus; nineteen years later, in 1549, he still possessed the 
effrontery to write as follows: ‘“‘Hieron. Emser Novum Testamentum 
ex recepta et approbata per totam ecclesiam translatione latina vertit 
in Theutonicum quam fidelissime . . . opus maxime commendabile.’’” 

If this was the spirit of Luther’s opponents, it is not difficult to see 
that his ire was aroused when he first heard Emser praised as the 
actual translator of his own New Testament revised according to the 
Vulgate. This attitude of the hostile camp helps to explain in some 
measure the very sharp tone of his next and best-known utterance on 
the subject of the Ave Maria. We should, however, bear in mind that 
this wrong and regrettable claim did not originate with Emser him- 
self. Let us now turn to the discussion of the proper translation of the 
verse in Luther’s celebrated Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen of 1530. 

Luther begins by stating that the traditional and conventional 
German translation is “Gegriisset seistu, Maria vol gnaden.... ’™ 
He does not denounce it by any means but simply remarks: “‘Wolan, so 
ists biss her, schlecht den lateinischen buchstaben nach verdeut- 
schet. .. . ’** Though the accuracy of this claim of Luther’s has never 
been challenged to my knowledge, the matter is of sufficient interest 
to be examined briefly in passing. I have been able to collect the fol- 
lowing data on pre-Lutheran renderings of our phrase: 

1. Gegruzet sistu, Maria, vol der genaden, . . .* 

2. heil und gruz si dir, Maria, vol der genaden, . . .* 

3. hail wistu, vélliu gnade, . . .* 


4. Maria, du pist voll aller genaden.”” 
5. Voll der genaden.* 


21 G, Kawerau, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

2 Richard Neubauer, Martin Luther. 7 & 8. Auflage. Erster Teil (Halle: Waisen- 

, 1923), p. 284. 

3 WA 30°, 638. 

* Anton E. Schénbach, Alideutsche Predigten (Graz: Styria), 1 (1886), 150. 

% Tbid., 1, 331. % Tbid., m1 (1891), 28. 

27 H. Vollmer, Die Neue Ee (Berlin: Weidmann, 1929), p. 24. 

8H. Vollmer, Neue Texte zur Bibelverdeutschung des Mittelalters (Potsdam: 
Athenaion, 1936), p. 34. 
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6. Gegrusst seistu vol der genaden:** 
7. Gegrusst seistu vol genaden:* ] 
8. ... du voll genaden Maria. . . .*] 


There are two fundamental faults that Luther finds with this ancient 
rendering, which incidentally, as we have seen earlier in this paper, he 
himself had used more or less informally as late as 1522 and 1523: 
First, it is based on the Vulgate rather than on the Greek original; 
second, it is literal, all-too-literal. Apart from the severe scholarly 
criticism that it is not derived from the Greek text, there is the equally 
serious charge, at least from Luther’s point of view, that it is simply 
not good German: “sage mir aber ob solchs auch gut deutsch sey?’ 
Luther obviously expects his rhetorical question to be answered in the 
negative, for he continues emphatically: ‘‘Wo redet der deutsch man 
also: du bist vol gnaden? Und welcher Deutscher verstehet, was gsagt 
sey, vol gnaden?’”™ Quite similarly to what he had said as early as 1524 
Luther now adds a sarcastic remark: “Er mus dencken an ein vas vol 
bier, oder beutel vol geldes. .. . ”* Luther then defends his own ren- 
dering as being better and more easily intelligible German: “.. . da- 
rumb hab ichs vordeutscht: Du holdselige, da mit doch ein Deutscher, 
deste meher hin zu kan dencken, was der engel meinet mit seinem 
grus.” In the heat of the battle Luther almost® forgets to mention 
that his translation also corrects the other fault he had found with 
‘voll gnaden’: It is based on the Greek original as he understood it and 
as Erasmus had interpreted in his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. So far as the loud anger of his opponents is concerned, Luther 
brushes that aside as unimportant and proceeds to criticize his own 
translation as still falling short of the best German that could be used 
in this instance: “‘ . . . Wie wol ich dennoch da mit nicht das beste 
deutsch habe troffen.”* At this crucial point he introduces a new 
translation that he himself would consider superior even to ‘holdselige’: 
“Und hette ich das beste deutsch hie sollen nemen, und den grus also 
verdeutschen: Gott grusse dich, du liebe Maria. ...’™ Rising to his 
full height as one of the geniuses in the history of translation he adds 
with a fair measure of pride in his own ability: “‘ ...so vil wil der 


29 W. Kurrelmeyer, Die erste deutsche Bibel (Tiibingen: 1904) Mentel to Griininger 
Bibles; Schénsperger (2d ed.) Bible. 

%° Ibid., Schénsperger (first edition) Bible; Hans Otmar and Silvanus Otmar 
Bibles. 

WA 17}, 153. 

2 WA 30, 639. 
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Engel sagen, und so wurde er geredt haben, wan er hette wollen sie 
deutsch grussen. .. . ’** Knowing that his translation is unacceptable 
to the Roman Church, Luther tells his foes plainly that they may trans- 
late as they wish as long as they will allow him to translate as he 
wishes. As a matter of fact, he is going to translate as he sees fit with- 
out paying any attention to the opposition at all: ‘Das hérestu wol, 
ich will sagen: du holdselige Maria, du liebe Maria, und las sie sagen: 
du volgnaden Maria.’ It is in this connection that Luther utters the 
following memorable words which testify so eloquently to his extraor- 
dinary grasp of the genius of the German language: 

Wer Deutsch kan, der weis wol, welch ein hertzlich fein wort das ist: die liebe 
Maria, der lieb Gott, der liebe Keiser, der liebe fiirst, der lieb man, das liebe 
kind. Und ich weis nicht, ob man das wort ‘liebe’ auch so hertzlich und gnug- 


sam in Lateinischer oder andern sprachen reden miig, das also dringe und 
klinge ynns hertz, durch alle sinne, wie es thut in unser sprache.* 


Before letting this whole matter of the proper translation of the Ave 
Maria drop, Luther at the end comes up with a few alternate render- 
ings which he also considers readily intelligible to his ever-present 
criterion, ‘der deutsche man’: “du medliche junckfraw, du zartes weib, 
und der gleichen.”’* 

Contrary to general opinion, this justly famous discussion of 1530 


does not conclude Luther’s pronouncements on the problem of the best 
possible translation of Luke 1, 28. In a sermon of March 25, 1539 he 
again touched upon this passage. Rather differently from the passion- 
ate words he had spoken nine years earlier in the Sendbrief, Luther now 
expresses himself in rather more subdued tones and with a tolerance 
usually not associated with him. He starts out by quoting the two 
renderings in question, his own and the tradional one: “ ‘Holdselig.’ 
‘Vol genaden.’ ’* Having used both of them in this sermon he goes on 
to say, somewhat to our surprise: “‘Qui vult, servet.”** This probably 
means that Luther for one is now willing to leave it up to the indi- 
vidual which rendering he prefers. In other words, Luther does not 
object strongly, if at all, to the use of the conventional translation. It 
is of course a fact that he had never, not even in the trenchant Send- 
brief, insisted on his own free and imaginative rendering to the radical 
exclusion of the long-established phrase. 

What makes the discussion of the Ave Mcria in this sermon of 
1539 of more than ordinary interest is that Luther here advances theo- 


® WA 30, 638-39. 
* WA 47, 703. 
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logical and religious reasons for his finding fault with ‘vol genaden’: 
“Tantum ideo hinweg gethan, quod voluerunt gratiam per ipsam 
quaerere et collocabant matrem super filium. Invocata ipsa, ut a qua 
veniret gratia.’’* It is the attitude voiced by Emser toward the end of 
his criticism of Luther’s new translation’? which Luther, at this late 
date, makes responsible for his decision to abandon the old phrase. 
This naturally does not mean that Emser began the cult of the Virgin. 
He merely rode on the crest of it. What Luther fought in his rendering 
was the too high place accorded to Mary: “...voluerunt gratiam 
per ipsam quaerere et collocabant matrem super filium.’ This is why 
he devised his new rendering: ‘“‘Ideo vocavimus ein ‘holdselige,’ ger- 
manice: du liebe Maria.’ Luther himself was thoroughly devoted to 
the mother of his Saviour, but he wanted to make sure that she would 
no longer be “‘invoked as one by whom grace was bestowed.’ He 
loves the Virgin Mary, in her proper sphere to be sure: ‘“‘O man hat 
dich lieb, du bist eine liebe, werde Maria.’ 

The discussion of our verse in this late sermon of 1539 is of major 
importance. It really supplements the philological and literary argu- 
ments advanced in the Sendbrief. The whole truth is apparently that 
Luther objected to ‘voll gnaden’ on both religious and artistic grounds. 
In the earlier period of his life he stressed the literary aspects while in 
his old age the fundamental religious considerations came to the fore. 

Luther’s last utterance on the subject of the Ave Maria is found in 
the Hauspostille of 1544. Again he points out that Mary is not to be 
thought of too highly since she is just as much without merit before 
God as any other sinful human being. He repeats the charge that under 
the papacy people were instructed to turn almost more to the Virgin 
than to Christ himself for the attainment of grace.* More interesting 
to us than this familiar strain is a new translation brought forward in 
this place: “‘ ‘Gegriisset (spricht er) seist du holdselige’ oder begna- 
dete....’ It is this alternate translation of ‘begnadete’ which is 
especially noteworthy. All things considered, this is probably the very 
best translation yet devised. It is both philologically correct and defi- 
nitely more idiomatic than ‘voll gnaden.’ The superiority of ‘begna- 
dete’ over ‘holdselige’ is pretty clear: the Greek work xexaptropévn is 
a passive past participle, meaning that divine grace has descended 
upon her. Luther’s final rendering, if such indeed it can be called, 
definitely rules out the possible misunderstanding that Mary herself 

% WA 52, 627. 

% Tbid., p. 626. 
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can bestow grace upon others, a misunderstanding engendered by ‘voll 
gnaden.’ The essential correctness of ‘begnadete’ is vouchsafed by 
Carl Weizsicker’s employment of this very word in his well-known 
and quite authoritative translation of the New Testament.*”? However 
delightful and charming both ‘holdselige’ and ‘liebe Maria’ may be, 
Protestant scholarship, while recognizing its literary excellence, really 
disagrees with Luther’s official rendering on strictly philological 
grounds: both Kawerau** and Neubauer*® record their actual diver- 
gence from Luther’s formal translation of this phrase. These men, 
yielding to none in their general admiration of Luther, would have 
been very happy if they had realized that their hero, in a casual quota- 
tion of Luke 1, 28 in the year 1544, actually did use ‘begnadete’ him- 
self .*° 

In conclusion it might be said that Luther in his own writings 
covered the whole distance from the inherited ‘voll gnaden’ via his 
own ‘holdselige’ and ‘liebe’ to the final ‘begnadete.’ Over a period of 
twenty-two years, from 1522 to 1544, Luther really wrestled with a 
phrase that was firmly embedded in German practice. His own superb 
word ‘holdselige’ in turn has become a tradition in German Protestant- 
ism, to say the least. Both ‘voll gnaden’ and ‘holdselige’ represent two 
interesting stages in the long history of German effort to find ap- 
propriate vernacular equivalents for the Vulgate and Greek terms. 
Neither is altogether satisfactory. It is a tribute to Luther’s genius 
that toward the end of his career he should suggest that translation 
which appears thus far to be the most adequate yet found: ‘‘Gegriisset 
seist du begnadete.’’* 

HEINZ BLUHM 
Yale University 


* Carl Weizsiicker, Das Neue Testament. 11 Auflage (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1927). 

38 Op. cit., p. 64. 

9 Op. cit., p. 236. 

40 There remains a measure of doubt whether “begnadete” is definitely and abso- 
lutely by Luther himself. The sermon of 1532 (WA 36, 141), on which this portion of 
the Hauspostille is largely based, does not yet contain it. 





THE USE OF LALLANS FOR PROSE 


THE PRESENT situation in Scotland is a remarkably interesting and 
important one from the point of view of its vernacular renascence and 
certainly worthy of closer study in this respect from American schol- 
ars. Although the problem, as in the case of all vital literary move- 
ments of this nature, is intimately connected with the social and po- 
litical aspirations of a nationalist, self-conscious culture,' it is surely 
time that we, on this side of the Atlantic, should become less deaf to 
what one of our modern critics has nevertheless called the “‘deafening 
commotion going on in Scotland.’” Nor has the situation been im- 
proved by the removal of that infinitely sensible doyen of Scottish 
letters in this country Professor David Daiches, to Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The leaders of the Scottish renaissance far prefer antagonism 
than apathy to their views; the former you can fight. But it is some- 
thing very like the latter that surrounds the study of Scottish affairs 
in our academies today, despite the fact that one of the most exciting 
literary risorgimentos in the world is going on, as it were, under our 
noses in Scotland. For, if the aims of the Scottish literary renaissance 
are achieved—and they are, in effect, the eventuation of the spoken 
language of Scotland into a literature, if Lallans becomes taught in the 
schools, used as a common written language amongst Scots people and 
achieves final status as a modern prose vehicle side by side with other 
mediums, then we are likely to be able to enjoy a uniquely expressive 
linguistic tool (one which we have all admired in verse) capable of cer- 
tain effects that possibly no other language can achieve. 


! It is impossible in a short article of this nature to enter into the social and political 
questions involved in the matter of Scottish independence today; but a mass of pam- 
phlet publication over the past five years in Scotland shows that all these issues are in 
effect one issue—viz,—the freeing of Scotland, and all it connotes and does, from the 
English yoke. “Die Geschichte Schottlands,” writes Professor Friedrich Brie, “ist im 
Grunde von einer einzigen nationalen Idee beherrscht, der der Unabhangigkeit und des 
Widerstandes gegen England.” (Brie, Die Nationale Literatur Schotilands von den An- 
fiingen bis zur Renaissance, Halle, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1937, p. 2.) In this rather 
typical renaissance pamphlet warfare, directed in the main at a popular audience, Dr. 
Lamont and Oliver Brown have been most active. Oliver Brown’s pamphlets include 
Scotlandshire, Stepmother Britain, Arms and the Men, Whited Sepulchres, Scotland: This 
Wealthy—and Poor—Country, etc. (all published by the Pioneer Press, 24 Dowanhill St., 
Glasgow). Periodicals like the New Scot, Scottish Opinion, The Scots Independent, and 
Hugh MacDiarmid’s The Voice of Scotland, are some of the more perfervid organs of the 
renaissance. The temperate Scots Review and MacDiarmid’s four-page weekly broad- 
side, National Weekly, are still, at the time of writing, appearing regularly. 

2 Kenneth Rexroth, “Introduction,” The New British Poets (New York: New Direc- 
tions, n.d.), p. xxxvii. 
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Such is the claim of the leaders of this movement. Before assessing 
it with any sort of competence, it is necessary to glance briefly at the 
history of this language. Lallans, or Braid Scots, or “synthetic Scots” 
as Professor Denis Saurat somewhat unfortunately termed it,’ or 
“plastic Scots” as Mr. James Fergusson of the Glasgow Herald de- 
risively dubbed it,‘ is a Germanic language derived mainly from the 
speech of the Angles who settled in northeastern England and to some 
extent in southeastern Scotland approximately 1300 years ago. This, 
substantially, is the language of the main body of the Scots populace 
today. The name, Lallans, meaning Lowlands, has been adopted for 
it especially in connection with the present renaissance from Burns’s 
reference to the old makars in his “Epistle to William Simpson of 
Ochiltree,’ where, in the ‘‘Postscript,” he wrote, 

In days when mankind were but callans; 

At grammar, logic an sic talents, 

They took nae pains their speech to balance, 
Or rules to gie; 


But spak their thochts in plain braid Lallans, 
Like you or me.® 


The early history of this language, from the first settlings on, has 
been thoroughly dealt with by the pedant of the present movement, 


Mr. Douglas Young, in a number of lively but learned publications.’ 
It is typical again to note, in passing, that Young is the author of 
many pamphlets in the political pamphlet war I have just mentioned. 


* The term “synthetic” is an unfortunate one since it is being picked up by critics 
out of context. Thus Rexroth writes of MacDiarmid’s poetry that, “Possibly the syn- 
thetic character of the vocabulary is what gives some of the earlier longer poems the 
sound of jargon” (“Introduction,” p. xxxiii). 

‘ Vide a series of editorials by Fergusson in the Glasgow Herald during November, 
1948. 

5 Of about five million people in Scotland today only about 140,000 speak Gaelic; 
Angus Macdonald, “Modern Scots Novelists,” Edinburgh Essays on Scots Literature 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1933), p. 167. On the other hand, MacDiarmid recently 
claims more and more people in Scotland speaking Gaelic today, “Editorial,” The 
Voice of Scotland, 1947, rv, No. 2, 47. 

5 The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1897), p. 51. 

7 See esp. Douglas Young, “Plastic Scots’”’ and the Scottish Literary Tradition, An 
Epitome of an Address delivered on December 22, 1946, under the auspices of the 
Dunedin Society; Douglas Young, The Use of Scots for Prose, being the John Galt 
Lecture for 1949, delivered before the Society on October 21, 1949. Papers of the Green- 
ock Philosophical Society, 1949. 

§ Cf. Douglas Young, The International Importance of Scottish Nationalism, No. 29, 
published by the Scottish Secretariat Ltd., n.d.; An Appeal to Scots Honour; The Idea 
of A Scottish National Congress; etc. 
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From a variety of sources the following brief, general pattern 
emerges; by the beginning of the ninth century Scotland was part 
English, part Norwegian, and part Celtic—all partially united in 844 
by the Pictish Kenneth Macalpin, King of Scots, and finally won from 
Norway and England to a semblance of unity, in epic struggles like 
those of Carham and Largs, by about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The effort of Queen Margaret to re-organize the church resulted 
in the foundation of various monasteries, peopled by Anglic monks 
from York. Meanwhile England, of course, had suffered the Norman 
invasion, and Norman French had become so compulsory an official 
language there that Craigie has English barely surviving a century 
later in “‘out-of-the-way districts,”® an unusually extreme view. Syn- 
onymous with the efforts of Queen Margaret, Norse and Danish 
raiders, refugees, and artisans from the Low Countries brought their 
words with them to the predominantly Gaelic-speaking Scotland, and 
all this resulted in what Young calls “‘a dialectal magma, forming a 
distinctly Scottish language... mainly Anglic, with elements of 
Frisian, Flemish, Norse and Danish.’ Yet up to the fourteenth cen- 
tury this language, Braid Scots, as it becomes, was chiefly the language 
of the towns and traders. The inland country folk were still speaking 
Gaelic. 

Young dates the first extant Braid Scots literature from Thomas 
the Rhymer, the language of the epic propagandists like Wyntoun, 
Barbour, and Blind Harry;" it is chiefly in the sense of a consciousness 
of independence from the old, oral, Gaelic literature, then, that Dun- 
bar recognizes Chaucer as ‘‘of oure Inglisch all the lycht,’’ and David 
Lyndsay praised Gavin Douglas as “‘of our Inglis rethorike the rose.” 
Wyntoun, also, spoke of “Inglis” in this way, as did others." 

Though the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries mark, as is well 
known, the high point of Lallans literature, propagandists like Young 


® Sir William Craigie, ““The Present State of the Scottish Tongue,” The Scottish 
Tongue (London: Cassell and Co., 1924), p. 12. 

10 Young, ‘Plastic Scots,’ p. 2. 

1! Peter Giles, “Dialect in Literature,” The Scottish Tongue, p. 104. 

2 Young, ‘Plastic Scots, p. 3. 

4 Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1925), 1, 66; the reference is, of course, from 
“The Golden Targe”’ (May, 1503), but the above edition is cited because readers can 
there compare contemporary allusion which makes my point in this respect. 

4 Sir David Lyndsay, “The Testament and Complaynt of our Soverane Lordis 
Papyngo,” Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth Century (Glasgow: Hodge, 1892), p. 41; the 
same applies with this edition. 

5 The Original Chronicles of Andrew of Wyntoun, Scottish Text Society, 50, 1, 5. 
1. 30. 
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feel that a certain “Anglicization” crept in at this time, particularly 
with Douglas.” But a relatively rich cultured society was using Lal- 
lans in Scotland during the Wars of the Roses.'’ Professor Gregory 
Smith, and, it must be confessed, most scholars, see Lallans as pri- 
marily an extension of Northern Middle English found above the 
Trent, with similar vocalic variants, such as “‘stane’’ for “‘stone,’’ like 
participial endings, and so forth. Present pedants like to combat this 
position, principally because it finds vociferous popular expression in 
England in the generally bruited conception that Scots is a “dialect” 
of English, a dialect, that is, in the pejorative sense, a corruption and 
distortion of a parent language. Actually, of course, geographically and 
historically, Lallans does come from the common English mother- 
tongue and is a “‘dialect,”’ in the sense of being fraternally related, as 
most languages are. But it is certainly not a dialect in the pejorative 
sense; indeed Young takes pains to claim the reverse, that “‘King’s 
English is just one among the minority dialects of English.’”* Nor is 
this an exceptional judgment, Hume of Godscroft, the historian of the 
Douglases, writing the same thing in a “Preface” of 1644, and J. A. 
Hammerton,!® corroborated by Jamieson,”® claiming that Lallans is a 
purer language than so-called King’s English. Joyce’s Celtic extremist 
thus rather typically calls King’s English a ‘patois.’ 

Young points out, for instance, that any Scot says “‘mehr lichi”’ any 
day of his life; he shows that Scots pronounce “‘finger’’ closer to the 
German than English and, in this connection, one remembers that 
Rabelais made his Scots passage closer to German than English when 
Pantagruel first met Panurge. The main point is that by this time 
Young believes that Lallans is incomparably superior in expressive 
methods and skills and vastly more musical and imaginative than 
medieval Northumbrian.” The impartial Professor Brie agrees with 
this view,” as does Dr. Agnes Mure Mackenzie.™ 


% Douglas Young, “ ‘Plastic Scots’: A Literary Risorgimento?” Life and Letters 
Today (November, 1947), tv, 98. 

7 Tbid., p. 97. 

18 Young, The Use of Scots for Prose, p. 20. 

19 J. A. Hammerton, Stevensonia (Edinburgh: J. Grant, 1907), p. 236. 

20 John Jamieson, “A Dissertation on the Origin of the Scottish Language,” An 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language (Paisley: Alexander Gardiner, 1879), 
1, 26 ff. 

21 James Joyce, Ulysses (New York: Random House, Modern Library ed.), p. 319. 

2 Young ‘Plastic Scots,’ pp. 3-5. 

% Brie, loc. cit. 

*% Agnes Mure Mackenzie, An Historical Survey of Scottish Literature to 1714 
(London: Alexander Maclehose, 1933), p. 8. 
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I do not intend, in a short essay of this kind, to enter into those 
nice discussions of dialectal differences, vocabulic influences, and so 
on, which have been so fully explored elsewhere.” It is sufficient to 
claim here that by the eighteenth century Lallans was so well estab- 
lished that complaints, such as that prefixed to the poems of Andrew 
Shirrefs, were being written on the decay of the language.” 

What, then, happened to the development of Lallans prose? The 
answer to this question is relatively straightforward, for the datum that 
presents itself is of a less controversial nature. In 1406 James I was 
taken by the English as a boy, pseudo-educated, and sent home. Eng- 
lish imperialist and expansionist aims—and they were little different 
from those of other countries during the Renaissance—made it highly 
desirable to impose their language on Scotland, and, especially, on the 
educated Scottish courtier class. The Reformation set the seal on this 
movement, for the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, which 
has so often proved the bedrock of a nation’s prose literature, was 
denied Lallans; England wished to propagate Protestantism and, for 
imperialist reasons, her own language in Scotland at the same time. 
Thus we have the consequent dissemination of English Bibles, often 
free, among the Scots populace now. (The Nisbet New Testament in 
Scots, of ca. 1520, is the only instance of a vernacular Bible in Scot- 
land and Nisbet, of course, was a Catholic.) The resulting predomi- 
nance of English in the pulpit led to its predominance in Scots Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, and, as Stewart Angus points out, the intensity 
of Calvinist feeling in Scotland, which produced so much writing south 
of the Border, was never translated into a literature in Scotland since 
it came to the Scots people garbed in a foreign tongue.” 

Accordingly, therefore, Lallans failed to expand as a prose medium 
from the first, and its glorious /recento, in the Scottish Chaucerians, 
frittered out in the seventeenth century under James VI’s fostering 
of English from England to such Lallans verse expressions as the con- 
temporary ballads, mainly oral, and such work as that of the Renfrew- 
shire lairds, the Sempills of Beltree. The Scots courtier class, as evinced 
by men like Drummond of Hawthornden, Sir William Alexander, and 
the Marquis of Montrose, used English as their literary vehicle 


* William Grant and James Main Dixon, Manual of Modern Scots (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1921). 

* “An ADDRESS in SCOTCH on the Decay of that Language,” Andrew Shirrefs, 
Poems (Edinburgh, 1790), pp. xxiv—xxvii. 

*7 Stewart Angus, “A Gloss on Calvinism,” The New Alliance and Scots Review 
(October, 1946), vu, No. 7, 7. 
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throughout the seventeenth century. As the national community was 
gradually broken down, so was the national speech. Lallans began to 
lose its common standards by local neologisms and spellings (Allan 
Ramsay is a good example of the Anglicization of Lallans in this way, 
whilst Burns was very much an exception in his day), until one has the 
present situation, with the sassenach claiming Scots as a corruption of 
King’s English, and the modern Lallans makar unabie to find a uni- 
form subsoil of language in many cases and forced back to local dia- 
lects with local stocks of words. Perhaps, however, they may take 
comfort from the manifesto of another vernacular renascence. In 
1549 DuBellay wrote of the French tongue exactly what many Scots 
think of their own today: 

Quelque opiniatre repliquera encores: Ta langue tarde trop 4 recevoir ceste 
perfection. Et je dy que ce retardement ne prouve point qu’elle ne puisse la 
recevoir: aincoys je dy qu’elle se poura tenir certaine de la garder longuement, 
l’ayant acquise avecques si longue peine, suyvant la loy de Nature qui a voulu 
que tout arbre qui naist, florist et fructifie bien tost, bien tost aussi envieillisse 
et meure, et au contraire, celuy durer par longues années, qui a longuement 
travaillé a jeter ses racines.** 


Yet, before proceeding to examine somewhat more closely than 
has been done in the brief and necessarily dogmatic sketch above, 


some of the problems in the present position of Lallans prose, one 
might well ask: Has, in fact, such a prose ever existed? One was cer- 
tainly just beginning and, properly encouraged, might possibly have 
flowered into considerable beauty. We know from a letter in Buchan- 
an’s correspondence from Henry Scrimger (or Scrymger) in 1571 that 
Scots was still the language of the Scottish Court then, eleven years 
after the Reformation had officially begun there. Scrimger, Professor 
of Civil Law at Geneva, was certainly one of the greatest scholars of 
the Scottish Renaissance.** He was a witness to Calvin’s testament 
and a librarian of the highest zeal. It is significant that he was repeat- 
edly entreated by the Regents Lennox and Mar, through Buchanan, 
to return to Scotland to tutor the boy King, and, though he excused 
himself on the grounds of old age and ill health, he wrote to the Earl of 
Mar in Scots, 

*8 Joachim DuBellay, La Deffence et Illustration de la langue francoyse, ed. Chamard 
(Paris, 1904), pp. 122-23; DuBellay, of course, wrote a notable poem to Buchanan 
(Oeuvres Poétiques (Paris: Cornély et cie, 1910], 1, 200) and was inspired by him in the 
Antiquites de Rome (vu, xvi). 

*® For an interesting article on Scrimger in connection with Patricius Junius and 


Theognis ms, v. Douglas Young, Chasing An Ancient Greek (London: Hollis and Carter, 
1950), pp. 26-34. 
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knawand the Scots tung is nou forzett with me, speciallie in writin, I have 
been sae evil advisit tae send this Bill tae your Grace.*° 


Scrimger’s Scots was the classical Court Scots, used by the Royal 
Family, the law-courts, Parliament and kirkmen up to this time, and 
preserved for us in its pure state, as were not, for instance, the seven- 
teenth-century ballads, misspelt, perhaps deliberately, by English 
printers at places like Newcastle. In the same year as Scrimger wrote 
to Mar, Buchanan himself published two Scots works, which, together 
with some letters and the Opinion Anent the Reformation, comprise the 
entire canon of Buchanan’s vernacular writings; these were Ane Ad- 
monilioun to the Trew Lordis and his satire on Maitland of Lethington 
called Chamaelon. We have further, around this time, Archbishop 
Hamilton’s Scots Catechism (1552), Ninian Winyet’s Tractates (1562- 
63), the first of which was addressed to Queen Mary, Quintin Ken- 
nedy’s Compendious Tractive (1558), and Father James Dalrymple’s 
version of Bishop Leslie’s Latin history of Scotland (Rome, 1 vol., 
1578; translation done at Ratisbon, 1596, though not printed until 
the late nineteenth century, and now edited by E. G. Cody for the 
Scottish Text Society, 5, x1v, 1-2). These works were, however, only 
the first flickers of Lallans prose and, with Queen Mary exiled and in 
prison, the ruling class came hopelessly under the influence of the 
English Court. The patriotic Complaynt of Scotland of this time marks, 
in Young’s opinion, ‘‘the highest point of high-flying literary prose in 
Scots.’’#! 

We never again meet a purist Scots prose. What does arise later is, 
in fact, a compromise between Scots and English which, in its broad 
outlines, is representative of that split between a people speaking 
Scots and reading English. So when vital Scots writers began to arise 
toward the end of a century that had been for Scotland an age of 
energy and accomplishment in non-imaginative fields, the age of 
Hume, Adam Smith, Hutton, and Joseph Black, they tended to solve 
this dualism by confining Scots to dialogue and using English for 
narrative and reflective passages. This, in the main, is the technique 
of Scott, Smollett, Galt, Moir, Stevenson, and even of George Douglas 
Brown. Thus the split between the speaking and reading habits of 
the Scots endangers the national Geist when taken into literature in 
this way since it hardens itself there into a split in thought. If one 


* Quoted, Young, The Use of Scots for Prose, pp. 6-7. 
* [bid., p. 6. The Complaynt, a remarkable and neglected document, is available in 
the EETS edition (I ondon, 1872), extra series, Vols. xvm and xvul. 
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looks back, that is, to the Scottish Chaucerians, and compares, on one 
hand, Henryson and Dunbar with, on the other, Chaucer and Lang- 
land, one sees how the great strength of the Scots trecento was the 
reverse of this, namely a junction of radicalism in thought and aristoc- 
racy in medium. 

Scott, on the whole, kept Lallans to passages of dialogue generally 
of the lower-classes and old-fashioned (or funny) persons and, though 
he used a fairly pure Scots in those passages, this habit could hardly 
be an appealing one for the modern Scots makars, so that one can 
sympathize with their attacks on him in the light of what I have 
pointed out above.” For them, therefore, Scott’s ‘Wandering Willie’s 
Tale” in Redgauntlet is the high point of his achievement as a writer.* 

Smollett did the same. but introduced, nevertheless, racy Scots 
characters like Lieutenant Lismahagow, and the general persuasion 
of his work was healthy from the point of view of Lallans since it 
placed a greater aesthetic worth on picaresque, realistic dialogue in an 
age of novels of sentimental disquisition. 

But it is Galt with whom the modern Lallans makars feel greatest 
affinity and, when MacDiarmid calls Lewis Grassic Gibbon ‘‘the 
greatest Scottish novelist since John Galt,™ it is more than a phrase. 
Not only did Galt delight in a thoroughgoing use of the Scots language 


for dialogue, he interspersed his narrative and reflective passages 
heavily with it. Galt hated the genteel tradition, writing in his early 
esssay on John Wilson in 1803, 


But it is true, that in polite companies a Scotsman is prohibited, by the im- 
putation of vulgarity, from using the common language of the country, in 
which he expresses himself with most ease and vivacity, and clothed in which, 
his earliest and most distinct impressions always rise to his own mind. He 
uses a species of translation, which checks the versatility of fancy, and re- 
strains the genuine and spontaneous flow of his conceptions.*® 


® When one reads a scholar like Morris Croll calling Scott’s style basically oratori- 
cal, one realizes how totally this whole problem is misunderstood in academic circles 
today; vide Morris W. Croll, “The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose,” Studies in 
Philology (1919), xvi, 54. 

*® Hugh MacDiarmid, “Lewis Grassic Gibbon: 1901-1935,” Our Time (September, 
1948), vi, No. 12, 308. This dictum is largely in accord, too, with Virginia Woolf’s 
famous essay “Gas At Abbotsford,” Virginia Woolf, Te Moment and Other Essays (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948), pp. 56-68. 

* MacDiarmid, “Gibbon,” p. 307. 

% Scottish Descriptive Poems, ed. John Leyden (Edinburgh, 1803), p. 14 (where it 
remains anonymous); for a history of this essay, vide Jennie Aberdein’s excellent John 
Galt (Oxford University Press, 1936), pp. 25 ff. 
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This is precisely what Gibbon was to say of Braid Scots, calling it, 


in most Scots communities . . . the speech of bed and board and street and 
plough, the speech of emotional ecstasy and emotional stress... for the 
truly Scots writer it remains a real and haunting thing, even while he tries 
his best to forget its existence and to write as a good Englishman.* 


Hugh MacDiarmid, in all his writings, especially in his autobiog- 
raphy Lucky Poet, and Ian Findlay, in Scotland, as well as others, have 
underlined this problem again and agian, showing how Scots children 
are taught English at school and have this language unnaturally im- 
posed on their own as the “genteel” language of prose. This artificial 
imposition MacDiarmid has called ‘“‘an upper-class filter which holds 
back everything that is richly and radically Scottish and only lets 
through an anaemic affectation that is completely destitute of the 
substance of Scottish life.’*’ Similar references occur throughout Gib- 
bon’s trilogy, A Scots Quair. 

This, then, is the task of the Scottish renaissance today. In con- 
sonance with vernacular renascences of the past, it can be seen already 
to consist of three main drives: a nationalistic desire to establish the 
ancient lineage of the language, a wish to purge it of importations, and 
a receptive interest in new words, especially from the lower-classes and 
artisans. 

That is why the modern prose writers of the Scottish renaissance 
today look back to Galt who, denounced by reviewers and discouraged 
by publishers, yet went on to write The Ayrshire Legatees and finish 
the put-aside The Annals of the Parish in what he called his “clish- 
maclaver manner,’’* a style in which both dialogue and narrative are 
highly interpenetrated with Scots idiom, words, and speech-rhythms. 
Since Galt there have been sporadic moments, such as Moir’s Mansie 
Wauch, Stevenson’s short story ““Thrawn Janet” and his incomplete 
Weir of Hermiston, of great power in a fairly full canon of Lallans, but 
there has only recently, in the work of Lewis Grassic Gibbon, been 
shown what can be done with this medium today. 

The main modern movements in Scottish prose, which Gibbon in- 
herited, have been the Celtic renaissance, signalled by the work of 
William Sharp (“Fiona Macleod’’) and including at the moment Neil 


* Lewis Grassic Gibbon and Hugh MacDiarmid, Scottish Scene (London: Jarrolds, 
1934), pp. 196-97. 

7 MacDiarmid, “Gibbon,” p. 308. 

8 Letter to Blackwood (London, August 12, 1820); Jennie Aberdein has a chapter, 
above, on Galt’s “clishmaclaver” period. 
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Gunn as perhaps its most notable practitioner, the Kailyaird school, 
with its various representatives like the Rev. John Watson (“Ian Mac- 
laren”), J. M. Barrie and Samuel Rutherford Crockett, and, lastly, 
what may be termed the realist or House with the Green Shutters tradi- 
tion, numbering men like Brown, Lennox Keir (Glenshiels, 1932), and 
possibly the Cronin of Hatter’s Castle (1931). 

With the Celtic renaissance the Lallans makars have naturally 
little to do. They welcome, however, works like Maccolla’s The 
Albannach and And the Cock Crew, both heavily saturated with Gaelic, 
in that they show sympathetic concerns with the matter of authentic 
prose communication. It must be said, nevertheless, that it is from this 
quarter that the Lallans writers receive their most stinging criticism. 
A typical instance of the Gaelic attitude is given by J. A. MacDonald, 
championing the work of Sorley Maclean, 


Beside Gaelic, Lallans is a coarse and unrefined argot of the gutter, a kind of 
slang harmonising perfectly with the environment in which it is spoken. . . .** 


The sentimentalities of the kailyaird school are inimical to the 
Lallans makars, and its aims diametrically opposed to their own. A 
great deal of criticism has been directed against the kailyairders, par- 
ticularly from a group within the Scottish Text Society,“ and it is 
unlikely that their mawkish oddities of character, together with their 


Harry Lauder-like view of the Scots tongue, will continue, except in 
debased circles, to obscure the really distinctive Scots characteristics 
which it is the task of the renaissance to preserve. 

In general, the bulk of criticism, though less vituperative perhaps, 
against the use of Lallans for both prose and poetry comes from the 
third group tabulated above, the realist writers and intelligent critics 
who object to the ‘‘obscurities” of the medium. J. M. Reid, for in- 
stance, writes of Young’s poetry in the vernacular, 


Certainly there is true poetry in many of Mr. Young’s verses as in those of 
other young Scots. But it is the poetry of a coterie, consciously experimental 
and usually more concerned with technique than with ideas or profound emo- 
tion.“ 


39 J. A. MacDonald, “The Work of Sorley Maclean,” Jabberwock: Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Review (May, 1950), m1, No. 2, 14. 

 E.g., William Wallace, “Limits of Scottish Patriotism,” Fortnightly Review (Oc- 
tober 1, 1907), txxxvm1, 612; J. A. Hammerton, Barrie (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1929), p. 103; J. H. Millar, Literary History of Scotland (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1903), p. 659; “The New Scottish Novelists,” Edinburgh Review (July, 1896), 
CLxxxiv, 46 (this last reviews recent kailyaird publications). 

“ J. M. Reid, “Authorship in Scotland,” The New Alliance and Scots Review 
(September, 1947), vir, No. 5, 74. 
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Charles Graves (no relation to his sassenach namesake) claims that 
the Lallans makars have intensified their Scots ‘‘to a pitch never 
dreamed of by Burns.’ There are, for instance, but twenty poems in 
Sydney Smith’s The Wanderer, yet over 350 entries in its glossary. 
J. G. Horne has a glossary of four pages to his twenty-page poem, A 
Lan’wart Loon, and a dictionary of more than 320 words to his col- 
lection, Flooer o’ the Ling. Albert Mackie’s poem, Sing A Sang o’ Scot- 
land, carries a gloss of over 500 words. Miss Roberts feels that this is 
using “such ‘Braid Scots’ that their writings are unintelligible to the 
average reader.’ I hope that in the brief historical outline above I 
have indicated the complex philological problems that confront the 
present Lallans poets and make something of this so-called ‘‘obscu- 
rity” (which is primarily the matter of localisms) inevitable. Those 
familiar, too, with the theoretical treatises of the apologists of the 
French Pléiade, like Peletier and Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, will not 
find enough difference to carp at, I think, in this side of the present 
revival of the vernacular in Scotland. Sydney Goodsir Smith replies 
fairly typically for the Lallans poets to these charges when he writes, 


Those who declare that the Scots or Lallans used by modern makars is either 
artificial or archaic should take a stroll one day or one night down the Canon- 
gate, say, and listen to the women in the food queues or the men in the howffs, 
or the bairns in the causie.“ 


Arriving at this situation at the start of the thirties, Lewis Grassic 
Gibbon seized the problem with both hands. He was aware of all the 
difficulties involved and made an heroic attempt to over-ride them. 
That he had to compromise to do so is certain, but it was in all ways a 
conscious compromise, and, had he not died so young, he might have 
gone on to use a full canon of Lallans in the covenanting novel he was 
working at before his death, and which, though Ivor Brown predicted 
it a “Scottish classic,’ was destroyed according to his wishes. 

At the start of Gibbon’s great trilogy, A Scots Quair, the setting of 


Charles Graves, “Our Modern Makars,’”’ The New Alliance and Scots Review 
(November, 1946), vu, No. 8, 7. 

48 Ada Wallace Roberts, The Kailyard School of Fiction, The Culver-Stockton 
Quarterly (pub. by Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri, 1929), v, No. 1, 48. 

“ Sydney Goodsir Smith, “In Defence of ‘Lallans’,” The New Alliance and Scots 
Review (May, 1948), rx, No. 2, 23. 

“Tvor Brown, “Lewis Grassic Gibbon,” Lewis Grassic Gibbon, A Scots Quair 
(London: Jarrolds, 1950) (ist. pub. as Sunset Song, 1932, Cloud Howe, 1933, and Grey 
Granite, 1934), p. 9. 
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the countryside is described in a “‘Prelude”’ which unequivocally con- 
cludes: 


So that was Kinraddie that bleak winter of nineteen eleven and the new 
minister, him they chose early next year, he was to say it was the Scots 
countryside itself, fathered between a kailyard [sic] and a bonny brier bush 
in the lee of a house with green shutters.“ 


Thus Gibbon was perfectly aware of what he was doing on the 
literary scene. A Scots Quair is, then, completely penetrated with Lal- 
lans rhythms and speech-idioms. It may well be that Gibbon did some 
violence to the Lallans of the Mearns district—a district first made 
famous in literature by the thirteenth century Roman de Fergus and 
whence Burns’s father migrated to Ayrshire—that he came from, as 
Cuthbert Graham points out.” It may be, as Young writes, that he 
“gaed aff the straucht smaa gate wi his Lallanised Suddron.’’* But 
this was essentially a first step; he wanted to communicate and sug- 
gest to a large audience in both England and America shades of reality 
that are typically Scots. He was not diverted from this (as was, for 
example, William Blain in his novel about Dundee, Witches’ Blood) 
by spelling controversies or arguments over vocabulic variants. In a 
letter to his friend, Cuthbert Graham, in 1933, Gibbon described his 
own method explicitly and his aims, there expressed, seem to have 
been as I have described them.*® Neil McCallum, in a brief but authori- 
tative article on Lallans, agrees: 


Gibbon took his native North-Eastern dialect, broke it to pieces and put it 
together again in a modified way. He was less interested in the literal preserva- 
tion of syntax and unfamiliar expressions than in using Lallans constructions 
and rhythms to effect subtle shades of reality ... of which English was in- 
capable.*° 


Thus Gibbon went to the heart of the problem, and he succeeded 
in leaving us what is virtually the most successful effort in Lallans 


4 Gibbon, Sunset Song, ibid., p. 31. 

47 Cuthbert Graham, “Lewis Grassic Gibbon,” Aberdeen University Review (Winter, 
1941), xxrx, 1, No. 85, 9. 

48 Douglas Young, “Thochts Anent Lallans Prose,” The New Alliance and Scots 
Review (April, 1947), vit1, No. 1, 14; in his Saltire pamphlet J. M. Reid agrees with this 
view, Modern Scottish Literature (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1945), p. 22. 

49 C. G., “Scotland Mourns Lewis Grassic Gibbon,” Mearns Leader and Kincardine- 
shire Mail (February 14, 1935), p. 3. 

50 Neil McCallum, “Lallans,” The New Statesman and Nation (February 26, 1949), 
37: 201. The first paragraph of this essay has become, unacknowledged, the entry 
under “Lallans” in the recent Dent encyclopedia. 
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prose since Galt. One must add the proviso that Gibbon went primar- 
ily to a peasant district for his language, believing, no doubt, with 
Jamieson, in his “Preface” to his dictionary, that “the peasantry are 
the living depositories of the ancient language of every country.’ 
When Murison’s dictionary appears, one will be able to see how faith- 
ful he has been to local idiom. 

To conclude, the Scottish renaissance of letters today aims to 
proliferate into a literature the spoken language of the people, and if 
this exciting literary movement really does reach fruition, we may 
have the answer to many of our pressing aesthetic criticisms today 
regarding prose. For instance, one of the most prolific of America’s 
contemporary scholars has suggested that the great English literature 
of this century owes its chief debt to the re-invigorating suggestiveness 
of popular speech.™ Certainly popular speech gave Joyce a veritable 
treasury of expression and has, perhaps, enriched the more permanent 
additions to literature from modern America. Professor Tindall, in his 
book on Joyce, sees this crisis in literary communication, a crisis of the 
so-called “dissociation of sensibility” between statement and sug- 
gestion, as beginning much earlier—‘“the language of the eighteenth 
century separated into two kinds. The central language, expressing 
fact, became increasingly sterile.”™ 

The Lallans makars are attempting to re-unite sensibility, to illide 
statement with suggestion. Their writers, like Gibbon, are able to do 
this since they strike a spot in our civilization where the two levels of 
expression are still integrally knit together, where emotional and 
decorative richness still exist in contemporary factual mediums. It is 
by turning to the living world around them, that the Lallans writers 
can effect new shades of suggestive reality. As Professor Daiches ob- 
serves, Scots words (like “kyths” or “unkennable’’) convey “their 
special kind of reverberation”; ‘‘Could anybody,” he asks, “thrill to 
Old Long Since?”’™ 

The use of Lallans for prose is the use of that elementary rhythm 


5! John Jamieson, “Preface,” Dictionary, 1, viii; cf. Edwin Muir, The Scots and 
their Country (pub. for the British Council, London, Longmans Green, n.d.), p. 19. 

® David Murison, “Dictionary Making,” The New Alliance and Scots Review 
(June, 1948), rx, No. 3, 36. 

8 Harry Levin, “James Joyce,” Atlantic Monthly (December, 1946), 178, No. 6, 
128. 

& W.Y. Tindall, James Joyce (New York: Scribners, 1950), p. 106. 

% David Daiches, “Hugh MacDiarmid and Scottish Poetry,” Poeiry (Chicago) 
(July, 1948), txxu, No. 4, 209-10. 
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which puts man in touch with man, that means of communication 
alongside an attitude which, sublimated into letters, can produce 
great art. Concentrated within Scottish aspiration and achievement 
of the past quarter century there is an immense amount of traditional 
wisdom which is the essence of true democratic individualism. One 
hopes that the literary movement will achieve its aims and make 
something of this available to us. 
GEOFFREY WAGNER 


New York, N. Y. 









































CONFUSION SCHMOOSHUN 


IN THE February 24, 1951 issue of the New Yorker (p. 89) the following 
insertion was quoted: 


A Selective Service spokesman said there has been some confusion among 
medical men as to whom is and whom is not a reservist.—Dallas (Texas) 
Morning News 


with the ironical comment: Oh, confusion schmooshun! The morpho- 
logical pattern of the jocular repetition of a word or word-ending pre- 
fixed by the cluster /m—seems to have become quite generalized in 
colloquial parlance on the East Coast in the course of the last years. 
I have heard certain gay young people at the summer resort of Cape 
May, New Jersey, transmogrify any given word in this manner: 
moon-schmoon, etc., In the comic strip Barnaby, published in the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, a person jealous of a character called Tennessee 
Hennessey calls him slightingly Hennessey-Schmennessey. In the 
movie picture “Bowery Battalion,’ there was mention made of 
consommé schmonsommé. A student at The Johns Hopkins Medical 
School contracted the habit of endowing words with the /m-prefix 
from a friend from Texas (who himself had found this usage in evidence 
in his home state for about four years) and transmitted the habit to 
his wife who, in her position as secretary of the Romance Department 
of The Johns Hopkins University, is now currently spreading the fm- 
epidemic among the secretaries on the Homewood campus'. . . . This 
pattern is, however, of strictly Jewish origin, as may be seen from a 
glance into Arthur Kober’s novel ‘‘My Dear Bella” (New York, 1937) 
which reflects rather faithfully, only with perhaps a slight exaggeration, 
the speech habits of the Jewish Bronx.” The /m- pattern is found in this 
work exclusively in the speech of the older generation and serves 
generally as an ironical rebuke to the partner in the conversation for 
a word he has used (or might have thought of using): 


After all, that is possible—Possible-schmossible, p. 12 

[Mr. Gross finds a note on the door of his apartment telling him that his 
wife is at a meeting] Mittings-schmittings alluva sunn, p. 37 

you think maybe I should go to a docteh—Docteh-Schmocteh! p. 106 


1In 1950 a report in the Daily Herald about an academic feud that had broken 
out in the Department of Philosophy of Vassar College was entitled “Plato-Shmato” 
—probably with an emphasis on the tempest-in-the-teapot character of the story. 

2 Cf. the faithful rendering of such current idioms as a glass tea, money he wants, nu, 
meshuge(neh), etc. For the generalization in America of originally Yiddish terms, cf. 
Mencken, The American Language, 4th ed., pp. 216 f. 
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[you spoiled the set by breaking one cup] One cup is missing, so by you 
the set is spoiled-schmoiled [probably an expansion of the original re- 
buke: ‘spoiled?—schmoiled!’] 

she got a cold—Colt-schmolt, p. 162 

[the florist shows his customer a rubber-plant.]}—Robber plent-schmobber 
plent. . . . What’s so extra from a robber-plent? p. 148 


Since anything extraordinary or irregular may be felt as worthy of 
ironical dismissal, so a person’s name which one does not care to re- 
member (perhaps because one does not think too highly of its bearer) 
may be adorned by fm: “The name . . . I dunno. Kingsley-Schmings- 
ley” (p. viii)—the novelist Sidney Kingsley being meant in the pas- 
sage in question. 

To judge by their frequency and by their standardized syntactical 
use, certain of these twin-formations must have become generally 
accepted in the community: on the first page of Kober’s novel (p. vii) 
we find, inserted in the narrative, an expression of this type obviously 
meant to represent the reaction of a speaker to an expensive garment: 
“a mink-coat (fency-schmency) ...” and this particular coinage oc- 
curs four other times, in adjectival function (‘“‘fency-schmency tukk 
[=talk],” p. 57; “the fency-schmency tablecloth,” p. 110; [you have 
become] “fency-schmency alluva sunn,” p. 185) or as a surname: 
“Miss Fency-Schmency” (p. 125), which may be compared to the 
fictitious name of the same type “Miss Hurry-Schmurry” (pp. 21, 
126), both of these belonging to the category of the numerous nonce- 
names in Yiddish parlance (‘“Mrs. Meshugineh, Mr. Nuzz-in-Paper, 
Mrs. Stylish-Lady, Mrs. Collitch Lady, Mrs. Stingy’’): instead of 
saying “you are acting too fancy, you are in too big a hurry, you have 
your nose in the paper.” etc., a name is coined on the spur of the 
moment: Miss Fency-Schmency, Miss Hurry-Schmurry, Mr. Nuzz- 
in-Paper, etc., whereby a character is represented as the living em- 
bodiment of one particular characteristic. Another crystallized ex- 
pression is guick-schmick (‘‘no quick-schmick senwich today,” p. 35, 
“and quick-schmick is another missus in house,” p. 165) in which the 
original repartee character of the pattern is as totally obliterated as in 
the type Miss Fency-Schmency: the original setting of quick-schmick 
must have been one in which the contention “[I must be] quick’”’ was 
dismissed by the expression quick-schmick! (equivalent to the standard 
American reaction: quick, hell!). 

According to Professor Max Weinreich,’ this American-Jewish 

3 He also points out to me the existence of a descriptive treatment of this Yiddish 


phenomenon by N. Prylucki in VidiSe Filologye (Warsaw, 1924-26) which is inaccessible 
to me. 
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pattern is quite frequent in Eastern Yiddish; from his examples one 
will immediately see the similarity of connotation: 


Libe-{mibe—said when one wishes to jeer at love (Liebe) 


99 


Poezje-{moezje “poetry?—I do not appreciate poetry! 

gelt-fmelt “money [Geld] is not worth anything” (an ironical proverb 
says: gelt-/melt: ober tsi iz {melt gelt “money is nothing, but if you do not 
have it you are in a fix”). 


In Yiddish certain of the adulterated forms have become independent 
words: /moiger ‘ne’er-do-well,’ alteration of foiger ‘who does well’ 
[= Tauger:jemand, der etwas taugt], obviously extracted from a twin 
expression *Toiger-Schmoiger. In certain cases only / is used in the 
altered form: Polish- Yiddish /vojl ‘well’ < vojl [wohl]; fvojliug ‘pleasure’ 
<vojl tug [= Wohl-tag]. 

Ernest H. Lévy, in his article “‘Judéo-allemand Schnérie” (Mém. 
d. 1. Société de Linguistique, xvi (1913], 317 f. which will be discussed 
later, attests such Eastern Yiddish forms as Sméria for the Virgin 
Mary (parallel to an obsolete Smarfe in the Yiddish of Frankfort and 
a Judeo-Alsatian Sneré with 5n-), 5mélig for hélig (=G. heilig) ‘saint,’ 
Western Yiddish (Frankfort) schmeits for Kreuz ‘the Cross’ and also a 
type with /m- which goes back to m- (Smadam< madam ‘Madam’; 
comparable also to the Dutch expression Schmausien ‘German Jews’ 
attested in 1664, pointing te Heb. Mausche ‘Moses’+-je, the Dutch 
diminutive). That we have to do with original twin-forms in the 
Eastern examples attested by Lévy is shown by the expression dikduk- 
Smikduk, said by the Eastern chasidim who wish to express their 
contempt of grammar (dikduk) for the vain subtlety (Smikduk) that 
it is. The case of fvoil (with f alone as enforcement) mentioned above 
is paralleled by <sfamilia <familie ‘family,’ quoted by Lévy. 

As to the explanation of the Yiddish phenomenon, it is obvious 
that the Jews, in all vernaculars they may speak, are characterized 
by a self-conscious, playful or punning attitude toward language 
which may be a composite product of their ‘word-mindedness’ in 
Biblical and Talmudic exegesis, of their reflective position toward a 
language not fully their own, of their Mediterranean expressivity 
and linguistic ebullience and, finally, of a certain psychological skepti- 
cism which is the bitter result of their multisecular homelessness. 
Max Leopold Wagner, in his Caracteres generales del judeo-espaniol en 
Oriente (Madrid, 1930), p. 49, devotes one whole page to jocose (some- 
times punning) alterations of words of the Sephardi speech (padre, 
madre ‘father, mother’>pudre, mudre; el rabino>el rébano, literally 
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‘the carrot’). But more significant in respect to our American-Jewish 
and Yiddish pattern of twin-formations with fm is a similar pattern 
with m- attested by Wagner (p. 39) in the Judeo-Spanish of Bulgaria: 


azer SuSuSu muSuSu ‘to whisper’ (onomatopeic stem 5u§- ‘to whisper’) 
azer $dkulas mékulas ‘to joke’ (<Turkish 5aké ‘joke’) 


In a popular ballad (romance), offering the parallelism well known in 
this Spanish genre, we find the lines 


Levantéis, conde, 
Levantéis, monde 


(with the meaningless monde echoing conde ‘count’). There can be no 
doubt that the pattern with m- in word-reduplication in the Jewish 
parlance of the Balkans shows the influence of a Turkish m- pattern 
called by Turkish grammarians miihmelé, which serves to indicate a 
vague, disorderly collectivity (and which has similarly penetrated 
Armenian and Persian): 
kitap-mitap ‘books and such like’ (in sentences such as ‘[I have no] books,’ 
‘{there are many] books [there]’); Sabit-mabit ‘officers and such like,’ 
her g-mer ‘ballyhoo,’ altin maltin ‘gold and such like.’ I myself heard in 
Turkey a husband complaining that his wife had mislaid her hat by 
saying Sapka yok, mapka yok ‘she has no hat, no nothing’ (mapka 
nonsense-variant of Sapka).* 


This Turkish phenomenon has been described (according to Schuch- 
ardt, Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil., xtv1, 218) in a monograph by Karl Foy, 
“Das Hendiadyoin und die Wortfolge ana baba” in Mitteilungen d. 
Seminars fiir orient. Sprachen zu Berlin, 1899, where I have, however, 
been unable to find it (but a short treatment of our problem by Foy 
is to be found in the same journal 1898, p. 147). It has been pointed 
out by Schuchardt, Littmann, Ernst Lewy, and myself that the m- 
reduplication type is not unknown in other languages (Arabic, Abys- 
sinian, Basque, Neo-Greek, the Finno-Ugrish languages and also in 
our Western European languages in cases such as Fr. péle-méle, Germ. 
Schorlemorle, Techtelmechtel,5 E. toil and moil, etc.). The m- vari- 

‘ There is also in existence in Turkish another pattern of twin-forms characterized 
by labials in the first member of a compound: bambaSka ‘quite different’ (from baSka 
‘other’), yep-yeni ‘quite young’ (yeni ‘young’), simsizak ‘quite hot’ (sizak ‘hot’)—but 
this type seems to have left no traces in Judeo-Spanish. A p-variant in the second mem- 
ber is found in sultan-pultan ‘the sultan and his wives.’ 

5 Schuchardt retraced this word which is used for the secret understanding between 
lovers to the Ital. teco meco “with you with me,” but the Sp. tiguismiquis rather points 
to a Latin tibi mihi “to you, to me” (mihi pronounced with ch [x]=qu in Sp.] and sbi 
assimilated to the following michi) which may also be at the bottom of the originally 
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ants, spread out as they are over many unrelated languages, are ob- 
viously elementary utterances of the type used in onomatopoeias (cf. 
above words expressing the concepts of ‘noise’ ‘confusion’ such as 
péle-méle, SuSuSu muSusu, Schorlemorle) or in the jabbering speech of 
children (of the type ama bama mama, etc.), the labial nasal being the 
consonant most easily at hand for them. The adult may fall back ona 
primitivistic sound-symbolism in order to express variants of a phe- 
nomenon which he does not care, or is not able, to name for the mo- 
ment. Such a statement as “She has no Sapka, no mapka”’ (in the Tur- 
kish example quoted above) ascribes to the nonsense-form mapka 
simply the réle of a nondescript variant of Sapka:* the former form 
serves as an amorphous background for the latter. In the Judeo- 
Spanish romance the words Levaniéis, conde, levantéis, monde (said by 
the young girl who has a presentiment of evil) denote a mood of nerv- 
ousness which is linguistically rendered by the twin-type indicating 
disorder. Could it be that the Eastern Yiddish (> American [Jewish]) 
type Libe-{mibe which today mainly suggests rebuke is an extension of 
the Turkish type 5apka mapka, an expression such as “‘love and the 
like” having lent itself to satirical exploitation? But we believe we 
should not accept automatically the identity of the Turkish m- and 
the Yiddish /m-pattern. For how would we then account for the addi- 
tional sound / and for the fact that m- forms without / are not found 
in Yiddish? Moreover, how and when should the contact between 
Yiddish and Judeo-Spanish have come about? 

At this point I should mention Lévy’s theory expressed in his 
learnéd and painstaking article on Judeo-Alsatian schnérie (fneria). 
Dealing more in detail with the Western Yiddish type fnerfa with fn 
instead of other consonants, he proves that this last type of alteration 
is not Yiddish in origin, but dialectal German, more specifically 
Alemannic (Swiss, Alsatian); it is attested in the fourteenth and fif- 














































Viennese techtelmechtel. But the position of the pronoun of the first person at the second 
place must be due to the predilection for variation by labial. Schuchardt placed also Fr. 
charivari together with forms such as Greek-Albanese Siri-miri, Turkish kariS-muruf, 
but later investigation has shown that the Fr. word reflects a Greek medical term, 
xapnBapla (ci. FEW). 

6 It would seem to me that the original form of the pattern was probably that in 
which m- preceded stems beginning with a vowel—since m- would be able to play here a 
clear syntactic role, probably that of negation (cf. gel-mek ‘to come’— gel-me-mek ‘not 
to come’) or of interrogation (cf. the interrogative particle mi):altin-maltin originally 
must have meant ‘gold—not gold’ or ‘gold, really gold?” From couples with the first 
member beginning with a vowel (m(e)-altin) the m- must have extended itself to become 
the replacement of a consonant (Sapka-mapka). 
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teenth centuries in euphemisms such as valleni iibel ‘epilepsy’ > schnal- 
lent tibel, beschissen ‘cacatus’>besnissen, hure ‘prostitute’>schnur, 
etc. Thus the Jewish /n- forms must needs be understood as continuing 
an archaic German (gentile) speech tendency, euphemistic in nature, 
which has died out in German, but lives on in Jewish parlance, not 
only because of the general archaic tendency characteristic of Jewish 
speech, but also because the Jewish terms with fn generally belong to 
the realm of religious taboos: Sneria ‘the Virgin,’ schnegelz < schegelz 
‘gentile boy’ (with a variant schmaigaiz, attested in Rotwelsch in the 
meaning ‘penis’), /meftle “to pray in the gentile way” <beten+Jn-' 
(as opposed to oren < Lat. orare “‘to pray in the Jewish way’’). In show- 
ing that in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century (gentile) Alemannic 
there existed along with the type /n- other patterns for camouflaging 
forbidden words (such as sf- s/- zw- etc.), Lévy believes he has proved 
that in fn- (and fm, as well as ft, fl-, etc.) “le principe de la déforma- 
tion, c’est bien la consonance double adoptée pour elle-méme, prob- 
ablement comme un palliatif plus efficace d’un mot interdit.”’ In other 
words, a /n- substituting for other consonants is conditioned not as 
one would theoretically think, by contaminations with words begin- 
ning with this cluster (he mentions however [p. 33], several dialectal- 
German words with /n- meaning “penis of the child” which are found 
along with forms beginning with other consonants: schniller-biller, 
etc.), but simply by the desire to make indecent words effectively cryp- 
tic by the double consonant. 

Lévy treats the /m- formations only incidentally, without giving 
full weight to the Eastern twin-pattern (which he illustrates only by 
the example dikduk-{mikduk, without being aware of its frequency in 
Eastern Yiddish and of the twin-pattern originally involved) whose 
main emphasis is surely not euphemistic (this connotation is surely 
present neither in dikduk-{mikduk nor in the examples attested by me 
above). And Lévy has surely not succeeded in retracing the /m- forms 
in Western Yiddish (Smarfa, §maiis) to (Alemannic) German: the one 
attestation (Strasbourg 1332) of the curse sammer bockes smeis, of 
which the last word is alternatively explained by him as sweiz 
‘sweat’ or scheiz ‘flatus ventris,’ is surely most uncertain: this smeis is 
simply the well-known German stem schmeiss- ‘cacare,’ Schmeisse 
‘shit’ (cf. Kluge-Gétze, s.v. Schmeissfliege); and in any case {meis 


7 A very doubtful explanation. Connection with Germ. schnattern is much likelier. 
And is schnur for hure not simply the G. term for ‘daughter-in-law,’ euphemistically 
used? 
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would show only an epenthesis of -m- in feis, and thus foreshadow per- 
haps /megets < fegelz, but not /meiz < kreus etc. 

It will then be advisable to look for the explanation of the /m- 
twin-pattern in Eastern Yiddish alone—and indeed in a group of 
Eastern Yiddish words beginning with /m- and possessing the conno- 
tation of ‘rebuke’ which we found to be basic in the pattern. 


foxte ‘ridiculous matter’ (synonymous with /montse in Western Yiddish), 
of unknown origin. 

Jmu(e)s ‘superfluous talk’ (also Western Yiddish) <Hebrew shémaoth 
‘hearsay, gossip, banter’ (cf. my article on The Shmoo in American 
Speech XXV, 69). 

Jmate ‘rag’ <Polish szmata ‘id.’ 

Jmir in the phrase nit a fmir ‘not a jot‘ <Germ. schmieren ‘to grease.’ 

Jmok ‘penis,’ Schmockerei ‘snobbishness.’ The word Schmock has become 
a colloquial term in general Austrian parlance in the meaning ‘snob, 
affected character’ after Gustav Freytag gave this name to the char- 
acterless and penny-grabbing Jewish journalist in his play “Die Jour- 
nalisten” (1853). He had borrowed the name from that of an odd 
phantastic Jewish character in a book “Bilder aus Ostreich von einem 
deutschen Reisenden” written by a Jewish writer originating from 
Prague, Jakob Kaufmann, in 1851 (cf. Kluge-Gétze). The suggestion 
of ultimate Slav origin (<Slovene Smok ‘fool,’ Kluge-Gétze) is less 
likely than that, suggested to me by Dr. Weinrich, of a semantic de- 
velopment in Yiddish from ‘penis’ to ‘fool, snob’ (cf. Fr. Argot noeud 
‘membrum’ >‘imbecile’): it is more likely for a word of the Prague 
ghetto to originate in Yiddish than in Slovene (Slovene linguistic in- 
fluence in nineteenth-century Bohemia is most unlikely). 


My contention is, then, that in a sentence such as Eastern Yiddish 
*Libe?—fmoxtel (or Western Yiddish Liebe?-Schmonszel)*® “[you are 
talking of] love?—nonsense!”’ the second term (the predicate of an 


8 The etymology of this word is unknown. I suppose a connection with the German 
verb schmunzeln “to smile with a grin,” attested first in the Rheinland in the fifteenth 
century, cf. the dictionary item of that time quoted by Désch. Wb., s.v. schmunseln 
:“‘subridere (eyn) wenig lachen . . . smotzen schmollen, smonczeln, smuceln”. Schmonize 
is then “etwas woriiber man schmunzelt.” As for the Hebrew plural given in Yiddish to 
the German word: schmonzes (patterned on Yiddish zdre<Hebr. zdroh, plur. sdres< 
Hebr. zoroth), this is a quite normal procedure in this language: cf. doktoirim pl. of 
doktor. A parallel Hebrew plural of a German words is found in Western Yiddish 
Jnokes ‘nonsense’ from Germ. schnak schnok, cf. Dtsch Wb. s.vv. schna(c)k(e), Kluge- 
Gétze, s.v. Schnickschnack, and especially Martin and Lienhard’s Alsacian dictionary, 
s.v. schnak*, n° 3: “scherzhafte Anekdote, Schwank ..., meist Pl. Witze, Possen, 
Geschwitz . . . Dis sin Schnoke*.” (Incidentally, if twin formulae should be found in 
Western Yiddish and in German dialects, schnaken [/ndkes] could provide a good starting 
point for an explanation of the /n-type parallel to the one offered for the Eastern 
Yiddish type fency-schmency). 
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exclamation nominal phrase of the type Trdume Schiume, fr. songe 
mensonge) was secondarily, for the sake of the nonsensical suggestion 
inherent in a non-existent variant of a given word, transformed into a 
rhyme-word: (libe-) {mibe—a process at least phonetically parallel to 
that of Fr. hoche-pot becoming in English hodgepodge (hotchpot{ch]). And 
the origin just suggested would explain the chiding note of the word- 
formational pattern /m-, so aberrant from the Judeo-Spanish (< Turk- 
ish) use of twin-formulae with m-. 

It is understandable that once the character of the second member 
of the libe-{mibe type was established, the emancipation of the second 
member was possible (fmoiger, {maits) and, furthermore, /-variants 
could be coined to words beginning with m- (/méria, Schmausien) as 
well as other consonants (ffamilia, fvoil); also words beginning with f 
could be reinforced by m- (fmeigeiz). 

As for the Alsacian Yiddish development schnérie for ‘the Virgin,’ 
with /n- as deformative element, a type not found in twin-forms and 
euphemistic in nature, this need not require the same explanation as 
the {/m-type and may then very well have been inspired by the Aleman- 
nic tendency, pointed out by Lévy, to camouflage a word by means of 
any possible cluster of f/+-consonant (fn- or fl or ft). 

Both the Judeo-Spanish type conde monde and the colloquial 
American type confusion schmooshun show how a jocose word-forma- 
tional pattern (originally Turkish and Yiddish, respectively) may go 
over into other languages, simply because of the affective and playful 
character of those patterns. 

LEO SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 











ME. @ AND € IN THE RHYMES OF SIR 
GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT' 


IT IS OFTEN HELD to be the mark of a careful poet that Me.é is allowed 
to rhyme only with itself and similarly ME.é with itself. Does the 
author of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight merit the epithet ‘“‘careful” 
in this sense or does he allow himself any licences? In this note only 
native words are considered and any of doubtful etymology are 
omitted. 
1. In the following instances the rhyme is on ME.é: 
a. ME.€<OE.é@ —(cwén)? quene/(-séne) sene 339-41 
(métan) mete/(swéle) swete 2235-37 
(wénan) wene/(céne) kene 2404-06 
b. M E.€ < OE.2o—(geéode) 3ede/(léod) leude 1122-24 
Although the spelling of leude suggests that the diphthong is still re- 
tained, yet OE.@0 rhymes with NWS.é in (5) below, and it may be 
assumed that the monophthongization is really complete. 
2. The rhyme is apparently on ME. in the following: 
a. ME.€<OE.éa—(déafian) deue/(léaf) leue 1286-88 
b. ME.€<OE.éa and OE.é@*—(gr@fa) greue/(léaf) leue 1974-78 
3. a. OE.e, lengthened before /d to é, rhymes with itself in: 
(forgeldan) forzelde/(feld) felde 839-41 
and the other word which forms the rhyme with these two— 
welde 837 (OE. wald)—has taken its vowel from the related 
verb weldan. 
b. OE.e was also lengthened, but, by this time, presumably 
shortened again in: 
(gehende) hende/(wendan) wende 896-900 
(lendan) lende/(wendan) wende/(gehende) hende 1100-02-04 
(spendan) spende/(bendan) bende 2113-15 
4. a. OE.é has probably been shortened before the doubled con- 
sonant in the following words which are both past tense: 
(bétan) bette/(métan) mette 1368-70 
b. In the rhyme: 
(stede) stedde/(blédan) bledde/(rédan) redde 439-41—43 
the second and third words have presumably been likewise 
shortened and the vowel of the first has had its original quan- 
tity restored. 


‘ The edition used is that of J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon. 
2 The Old English forms are given in brackets. 
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5. In the following cases ME.2@ (<OE.é or @0) rhymes with é from 
the NWS. further raising and fronting of é'>é: 
(créda) crede/(-déd) mysdede/(spédan) spede 758-60-62 
(swéte) swete/(létan) lete 1204-06 
(mére) mere/(héran) here 924-26 
(slépan) slepes/(cépan) kepes 1686-88 
(slépan) slepe/(déop) depe 1746-48 
6. There are two rhymes yet to be considered: 
a. (cléne) clene/(-séne) sene/(gréne) grene 146-48-50 
b. (hléor) lere/(wéron) were/(néar) nere 318-20—22 
In (a) the ME. sounds are ¢/2/é; here a perfect rhyme may be ob- 
tained only if one assumes that the following » has made tense the 
slack é. In (b) the sounds are @/2/€; it is not impossible that the éa in 
néar has been influenced by the adjective—LOE. néh, whence a 
ME.é. On the other hand, r may have made tense the slack é as n 
seems to have done. 

In most instances the poet seems to have made perfect rhymes, 
but in two examples the power of making tense a preceding slack @ 
has to be allowed to m and possibly to r before perfect rhymes can be 
admitted here too. The admittance of such an influence in a text be- 
longing to the North-West Midland dialect area would help to make a 
little more definite the suggestion offered by Luick (Historische Gram- 
matik der Englischen Sprache—Lautgeschichte (Leipzig 1921] §361, 
Anm. 2) and Jordan (Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik [Heidel- 
berg 1925] §48, Anm. 2) that dentals probably had such a power in the 
more northerly districts of the country, though it is also suggested 
that doubt exists concerning the extent of the area and also the in- 
fluence of r. Whether the labio-dental f had any such power is not 
shown by the examples in (2) above since the vowel in both words 
would either remain slack or be made tense. 

Joyce BAZIRE 
The University, Liverpool 
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WALTERI DANIELIS VITA AILREDI ABBATIS RIEVALL’. THE LIFE OF AILRED 
oF RIEVAULX BY WALTER DANIEL. Edited and translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by F. M. Powicke. (Medieval Classics; general editors, 
V. H. Galbraith and R. A. B. Mynors). New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. cii+81. $3.50. 


AILRED of Hexham or of Durham was born into the medieval world in 1110 
and departed from the same in 1167 in the odor of sanctity. A young English- 
man raised in the court of the King of Scotland, he abandoned the world of 
affairs to enter Rievaulx, the first Cistercian foundation in Yorkshire. His ulti- 
mate elevation to the abbacy was apparently in recognition of his abilities and 
not the result of political influence. Ailred was a friend of St. Bernard and was, 
therefore, one of that first generation of Cistercians which realized most fully 
the ideal of Citeaux. G. G. Coulton refers to him as “one of the greatest of our 
medieval abbots.” As a contributor to the literature of the Middle Ages he is 
known as the author of history and hagiography, of so-called neo-humanistic 
works, particularly the De Spirituali Amicitia, and, among other ascetic writ- 
ings, an analysis of the monastic life as seen through fervent Cistercian eyes, 
the Speculum Caritatis. 

Until recent years his biography was limited to the comparatively brief 
account in the Acta Sanctorum. The existence of a more detailed biography 
by a contemporary and intimate of Ailred was revealed by F. M. Powicke in 
*‘Ailred of Rievaulx and His Biographer Walter Daniel,’”’ published in The 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 6, nos. 3 and 4, July, 1921—January, 
1922. Professor Powicke’s study was intended as a treatment of the Centum 
Sententiae of Walter Daniel, a monk of Rievaulx, as well as of Walter’s biog- 
raphy of Abbot Ailred. In an appendix Professor Powicke printed extracts 
from the Latin text of MS. Q. B. 7 of Jesus College, Cambridge, the Vita 
which had been only casually noted previously and not at all by the Bolland- 
ists. The Bollandist account, however, derives ultimately from Walter Daniel’s 
life of his abbot. 

In his edition of the Vita Ailredi for the admirable Medieval Classics 
series, Professor Powicke has reprinted the bulk of his previous study as an 
introduction. He has eliminated some of the matter on Walter’s own Senten- 
tiae, but has included a new evaluation of Walter as monk, man and writer 
(pp. xxvii, lii-lv). The sections dealing with Ailred himself and his background 
have been slightly amended and amplified; the chronology of the previous 
study has been corrected. The new edition also includes a section of “‘Notes 
on Ailred’s Writings,” a survey of the bibliographical ‘status of individual 
works. 

The complete Latin text of Walter’s biography is given in the present 
volume, admirably edited. The accompanying translation is alive and imagin- 
ative (e.g.,... canes... tales qui frequenti latratu... “those ready bark- 
ers’’). 

With all his recognizably good qualities as a writer, Walter Daniel was a 
follower of the traditions of his own age. His biography is ultimately a saint’s 
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life written in the tradition of saints’ lives. It is saved, however, from being 
a recitation of pious formulas with too much dependence upon the miraculous, 
by the close association of the biographer with his subject. Walter’s ardent 
personal conviction of Ailred’s sanctity and his deep affection and respect for 
the man rises above the formalism of his genre. 

The data given in the introduction together with the text of the Vita 
itself present a summary of practically all that is known about Ailred at the 
present time. New problems, however, arise immediately and inevitably from 
the publication of such inclusive materials. There is, for example, the matter 
of Ailred’s political activity both before and probably after his entrance into 
Rievaulx and how this activity may be related to his historical writings. Cer- 
tainly associated with this same problem is the paradox of all of Ailred’s extra- 
claustral activities and how these may be reconciled with his devotion to the 
strict practices of Citeaux. 

For those who will undertake future studies of Ailred Professor Powicke 
has supplied the complete basic text and primary apparatus. At the same time 
he has provided a satisfying edition of an important medieval text, one that 
will serve the serious general reader as well as the student. 

RICHARD J. DONEY 
Northwestern University 


GEOFFREY OF MonmoutH, Histor1A REGUM BRITANNIAE. A VARIANT VER- 
SION EDITED FROM MANuscriPts. By Jacob Hammer. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1951. Pp. x +292. $10.00 (To mem- 
bers of the Academy $8.00). 

THIS BOOK is an outgrowth of Professor Hammer’s study of the manuscripts 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth which has extended over more than twenty years. It 
began when he undertook to be responsible for the accuracy of the Latin text of 
Acton Griscom’s edition of the Historia, which was published in 1929. I had 
been working for some time with photostats of the same manuscripts he used, 
and I was impressed at the time by the extreme accuracy with which he carried 
out his part of the task. His work soon convinced him of the inadequacy of any 
edition based, like Griscom’s, on three manuscripts or, like Faral’s, on four 
when nearly two hundred are known, and he set himself the task of searching 
out and collating all surviving manuscripts of the work. He now has copies of 
all the known manuscripts and has collated 135 of them, so that his goal is in 
sight. In his search he has found a number of manuscripts which contain texts 
differing materially from the standard or “‘Vulgate” one. Two related versions 
are printed in this book; he is now working on a third which is earlier, and may 
possibly be the work of Geoffrey himself.t This he hopes to have ready for the 
press before the end of the present year. Then will come the much more diffi- 
cult task of preparing “‘a critical edition of the Historia, based upon all manu- 
scripts known to scholars,” which is what he has been working toward all 
these years. 


1 The only reference in print to this version is in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America for January, 1944 (pp. 526-28). Professor 
Hammer permits me to quote him to the effect that at present he thinks that this ver- 
sion is due to Geoffrey himself, although further investigation may change his opinion. 
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Both of the versions printed here are obviously considerably later than 
the time of Geoffrey himself. We know nothing about the author of the first 
of them except for Hammer’s inference—I think a justifiable one—that he was 
a Welshman. It exists complete in two manuscripts, and the first part of it in 
a third. In addition we have several chapters copied in the eighteenth century 
from another manuscript now lost. The second version differs from this in that 
part of it represents the Vulgate rather than the Variant text, and the rest, 
although basically a Variant text contains numerous insertions from the Vul- 
gate.* The author of this version, we are told in a Latin poem prefixed to it, 
was “Frater Walensis Madocus Edeirnianensis” who gathered the material 
from “libris densis.”’ Sir Ifor Williams has conjectured that this is the Madawg 
ap Gwallter whose poems in Welsh are found in the Red Book, but this does 
not take us far, because little is known of this Madawg ap Gwallter. 

Hammer has chosen to take this latter version as his basic text, although 
it exists in only a single manuscript (C) and that “is at best a patchwork,” 
while the other, represented by D, EZ, H*, and P shows “uniformity of treat- 
ment and remains a variant version from beginning to end,” “a complete 
variant version.”” His explanation is that C contains a good deal of material 
that is not in the other manuscripts. But it is material that has crept in from 
the Vulgate, and although I am interested in what Brother Madoc did to the 
Variant text, Iam much more interested in the Variant itself in its uncontam- 
inated form. Hammer points out that by reference to the footnotes one may 
reconstruct this. That is true, but it involves bracketing all passages in the text 
noted as “om DEHP” (or DEH or DE or DEP, where H becomes a Vulgate 
text or P is wanting), and underlining all words upon which these manuscripts 
agree as against C alone or CH®. Only on pages 209-64 (vim, ii to end) where 
C (and later H*) follows the Vulgate text and diverges so widely from the 
Variant text that the two have to be printed separately is it possible to use the 
Variant without a great deal of trouble. If DEH P had been taken as the base 
and the material added in C had been printed in the footnotes, or had been 
included in the text im italics it seems to me that nothing would have been lost 
and much would have been gained. 

That it is possible to restore this text at all is due to the fact that Hammer 
has been very generous and very accurate in giving variants. Although his 
earlier work had given me confidence in his accuracy, I thought it best to check 
it again. I have checked his text against photostats of Panton 37, the only one 
of the manuscripts available to me, and I have found practically no errors. 
The variant to 11,445 seems at first to be one, for P reads “pc. Lxxxxrx,” 
but actually it is not, for the only part of the numeral brought down is “octo- 
gesimo”’ of tvhich “Lxxxx” is a variant, leaving the remaining “‘rx”’ for “nono.” 
It might be difficult to gather from the notes to 1.58 and 1.59 that P (and 


? The Cardiff Manuscript (C) from vm to x1, iii is “in the main a vulgate text with 
occasional minor additions”; Books 1-v1 and x1, iv to the end contain “‘a mixed text, a 
mosaic of variant and vulgate elements.” The Harley manuscript (H#) is a compound 
manuscript, the first part containing the Variant text, while in the last 17 folios (rx, 
vi to end) “the text is almost completely vulgate.” “In short H may be described as 
two manuscripts combined in one, written by two different scribes using two different 
recensions to complete their manuscript.” 
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I suppose DEH) has “filia Priami regis,” but that is what is meant. In 
1, 64 where P has “Postumum filium fratrem suum,” Hammer’s notes 
were probably correct and got mixed up in printing. In the note on p. 69, IL. 
15-17, om has been omitted before DEH P. “Graeciorum” in /, 71, and “prici- 
patu” in 3,100 are, I suspect, wrong, the sort of thing which, as every editor 
knows, will creep in, in spite of the utmost care. I have found remarkably few 
errors and nothing of any consequence, nothing like Faral’s omission of the 
phrase “O nobilissimi regis migrationem” (133.16) which is in all the manu- 
scripts. And even the very careful Oxford Press in its Shorter English Diction- 
ary (2 vols., 1933) defines Bowsprit as “A large spar or boom running out 
from the stern of a vessel.” 

I am not disposed to criticize any editor for giving us too many collations; 
one never knows when one of them may prove useful. But for practical pur- 
poses there is a point beyond which it is not profitable to go; the chances that 
the additional material may be needed are too small to justify the additional 
expense of printing it. Here on pp. 234-36 are six notes, with others elsewhere, 
telling us that the word which Hammer prefers to spell “sollemnitas” (al- 
though that spelling is in neither of the manuscripts) is, in its various forms, 
regularly spelled “‘sollempnitas” in D and “solempnitas” in EZ. If the same 
generous scale is to be followed with the twenty-odd manuscripts of the next 
volume the text will be overloaded; the Vulgate text based upon more than 
one hundred and fifty we may never get at all. I would even go so far as to omit 
minor variations in the spelling of common classical names. But for names not 
so well known, and for invented names, we want all the variations and we have 
them.* Hammer’s statement on p. 20 that “the manuscripts are followed fairly 
closely” may arouse some apprehension, but he tells me that the statement 
was so phrased to cover “Britanni, Britannia, Britones” only, and that all 
other variations in proper names have been duly recorded. There is another 
type of variant that takes up more space than it is worth. Variations in word 
order are very common in Welsh manuscripts, and I doubt if most of them 
would be useful even to an editor constructing a stemma. Lot in his edition of 
Nennius found it advisable to omit all variants of the “bona pace—pace bona” 
type. If an editor will print only such of these as seem to him to have special 
significance and will omit the rest, very little will be lost. 

There is, however, one type of variant which Hammer does not record 
except by the general statement on page 21. I agree with him that “it would 
serve no useful purpose to include all the variations in spelling” of the kind he 
lists. But in that case the spelling he adopts should be that of one of the manu- 
scripts rather than a hypothetical reconstruction that is in none of them. In 
regard to the proper names we can learn from the footnotes that what the 
scribe actually wrote was Yialia, Libia, Hislandia, Eneas; but although we 


3 I think I would have treated the British names as Hammer does, but I would have 
treated the classical names in the same way. Since he has changed these, going so far as 
to introduce spellings not in any of the manuscripts, consistency would suggest that 
with the others he should at Jeast select among the readings that are given. “Ridichen” 
(“id est Oxinefordiae”) is obviously preferable to “Richeden,” “Kaergueirensis” to 
“Kaerkargueirensis,” “Bangorensis” to “Bangornensis,” “Alclut” to “Aldclut,” and 
“Dunwallo Molmutius” to “Dumwallo Molinticius.” 
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may suspect that he worte also michi, leticia, preter, prelium, fedus and ne- 
phandus we have no way of verifying it. If the spelling adopted is not in any of 
the manuscripts we should be told of that fact. We can never know how Geof- 
frey spelled—unless Griscom was right in thinking that part of the first page 
in the Bern manuscript is in his autograph, and Hammer thinks it is not—but 
we do know how his contemporaries spelled. I would rather read a twelfth- 
century text in twelfth-century spelling than in that of a thousand years or 
more earlier. I feel closer to the author, and I am not alone in this preference. 
In January, 1933, a meeting of scholars interested in Geoffrey of Monmouth 
was held in Chicago under the auspices of the Mediaeval Academy. Among 
those present were Sir William Craigie and Professors Tatlock, Beeson, Nitze, 
Jenkins, Loomis, and A. C. L. Brown. Hammer presented his plans for the 
Historia, then well under way. This question of spelling came up, and after 
some discussion it was voted to advise Professor Hammer (I quote from mem- 
ory) “‘in his edition to follow the spelling of some good medieval manuscript.” 
The vote, except for Hammer himself, was unanimous; I think it a pity that 
he and the Academy have now chosen to disregard this advice. His explanation 
is that to have retained the medieval spelling would have made the text unin- 
telligible in many places; I do not think that the danger of this is as great as 
he thinks it is. 

Any respelling or normalizing of a word is a form of emendation, and in 
emendation there is always the danger that the editor may lead us away from 
the author. Perhaps we are justified in normalizing a medieval text according 
to the standards of the author’s own time—if we can determine what these 
standards are—but certainly not in insisting upon classical standards when 
they differ from medieval ones. Our scribes, for instance, write regularly “‘in 
frustra,’”’ which Hammer just as regularly changes to “in frusta.”” But the 
medieval word was “frustrum” (Baxter and Johnson, Med. Lat. Word-List); 
that is probably what the author of this version wrote, and that should have 
been allowed to remain. In 9, 20 all three of the manuscripts have “praemu- 
nitus” [‘‘premunitus’’?] which Hammer changes into “‘praemonitus.” But in 
the Middle Ages the regular Latin word was “premunire”’ (Word-List; com- 
pare the Statute of Praemunire) and our author probably did not even know 
the classical word. On p. 74, 1. 148, where all four of the manuscripts have 
“erat” but Hammer prints “esset” I think a medieval writer would quite 
probably have used the indicative (Beeson, Handbook, pp. 21-22). The “‘esset” 
of the Vulgate version is in a different grammatical construction. When manu- 
scripts of equal authority differ it is legitimate to select among their readings; 
but when they agree an editor should be very certain that they are wrong be- 
fore he attempts to correct their text. 

Major emendation, Hammer tells us, has been resorted to on only a few 
occasions, and in each case it is noted in the apparatus. Each emendation rep- 
resents an individual problem, especially when there are only a few manu- 
scripts, for in each case the editor must weigh the evidence of the manuscripts 
against his judgment—or at times his intuition—as to what the author actu- 
ally wrote. He is not justified in considering what he wishes the author had 
written. I can illustrate the nature of the problem from a passage (p. 148, L 
445) which has only an academic interest, since Hammer is following no 
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manuscript here. His one manuscript lacks a leaf and he is filling the gap from 
Faral’s text of the Vulgate. Faral in Ais editorial judgment had adopted the 
reading ‘‘reminiscens amore Ingernae’’; Hammer, relying perhaps upon his 
knowledge of other manuscripts of the Vulgate but citing none of them, 
changes this to ‘‘reminiscens amoris Ingernae.”’ He likes this expression better, 
I like Faral’s better. But that is beside the point. The real question is: How 
far is an editor justified in substituting his own taste for the evidence of the 
manuscripts he has before him? All editors do it. Faral, for example, changed 
“sub umbra nominis redibit” (113, 15) to “sub umbra hominis redibit,”’ and 
“an dea viva voce praedixerat” [predixerat?] to “an dea viva praedixerat’ 
and he did not tell us, in either case, what he was doing. 

In vit, 163 Hammer’s sole manuscript (C) reads “‘cumulum terrae” 
{terre?]; Hammer changes this, wholly unnecessarily, to “tumulum terrae.” 
The Word-List gives cumulum with an appropriate meaning. The Vulgate 
(Griscom’s three MSS, p. 406, and Faral’s four, 125, 17) which C. is following 
here has “‘cumulum.” It is possible, of course, that Hammer knows of other 
manuscripts of the Vulgate that have “tumulum.” But if so he does not men- 
tion them, and they would not, in any case, justify him in changing this text. 
In 11,341 he prints “‘nostrorum” although each of his two manuscripts has, 
as he tells us, ““vestrorum.” Furthermore all three of Griscom’s Vulgate manu- 
scripts have “‘uestrorum” (p. 518); Faral (p. 291) prints “‘nostrorum” without 
comment, but since he does not notice the fact that Bern has “‘uestrorum”’ it 
may be that others of his manuscripts have it too, and he is silently emending 
again. But at any rate the Variant manuscripts have only “vestrorum.” That 
is grammatical, that makes sense, and that is what Hammer should have 
printed. Some day we may find some one basing an argument upon the fact 
that King Solomon speaks of “‘our ancestors” rather than of “‘your ancestors.” 

In 9,140 Hammer has only one manuscript to follow. That reads “gemina 
feritate fulminabant,” which he emends to “genuina feritate fulminabant.”’ 
The evidence of the Vulgate manuscripts, so far as they are printed, seems to 
favor “‘genuina” although “‘gemina” occurs in some and “leonina” in others. 
I think a case might be made out for “gemina” even in the Vulgate on the 
basis of the lectio difficilior and the greater expressiveness of the word. But 
Hammer is printing the Variant text which has “gemina”’ only, so the question 
is: “How far is one justified in altering the text he is editing in order to bring 
it into conformity with another text of which it is a variant?” The same ques- 
tion might be raised in connection with the paragraph on page 238 which has 
been shifted from the place where it occurs in both manuscripts in order to 
make it correspond to a paragraph in two other manuscripts which Hammer is 
not following. 

A difficult problem arises in connection with the account of the various 
games at Arthur’s coronation feast (p. 164, l. 398). There are two manuscripts 
here. One reads “‘alii cum peltibus,”’ the other “‘alii cum celtibus.” “Peltibus” 
will not do, but “celtis,” although not a classical word, is amply attested for 
England at this time. Both Griscom (pp. 458 & 18) and Faral (p. 246) adopt it 
for their Vulgate texts, the former on the basis of Camb. 1706 and of Harlech’s 
“seltibus,” and Faral presumably from the Leyden and Paris manuscripts. 
But other manuscripts, including Faral’s basic TC, read “alii cum caestibus” 
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[cestibus?]; Bern, although Faral does not notice the fact, has “alii cum cesti- 
bus, alii cum celtibus.”” So does the Griscom manuscript. Hammer replaces the 
“peltibus—celtibus” of the manuscripts he is following with “caestibus” from 
others he is not, and by the short s and the classical spelling obscures the fact 
that there is very little difference in the manuscripts between the two words. 
By his emendation he has got rid of a troublesome medieval word and has 
substituted a classical one, but he has made the knights engage in a most un- 
knightly sport. The two boys Hireglas and Cuelinus engage in it in the Variant 
version, but not in the Vulgate. On the other hand, if he had not emended, he 
would have been faced with the problem as to what sport they did engage in, 
for the only meaning recorded for celfis at this period is “chisel.” Griscom 
assumed that the word had already taken on the meaning of “battle-ax”’ but 
I know of no other evidence that it had. The author of this version, like Geof- 
frey himself, uses “bipennis” elsewhere. But of two unsatisfactory alter- 
natives I prefer the one which follows the text and leaves the problem for 
others to solve to the one that gives us a false sense of having solved it. 

Many of my criticisms of this book grow out of the fact that Hammer is 
not a medievalist at heart, but a classicist working in the Middle Ages. In 
one respect this classicism has served him in good stead. Whenever a passage 
in the text reminds him of one in the classics or of a verse of the Bible he has 
noted the fact. Then in two indexes he has brought together these references 
under the headings of the books of the Bible and of the classical authors. 
These lists are impressive, even though in some cases the reference is a passing 
one. Faral’s source study for the Vulgate text cannot approach it in complete- 
ness. But Faral’s interest was in subject matter rather than in verbal parallels. 
Finally we are given extensive indexes of Proper Names and Topographical 
Names, and a short index to Varia in the introduction and notes. 

I do not mean by my criticism to imply that this is not a good book. I 
think it is a very good one, and a book that every one concerned with the 
influence of Geoffrey must use. But I think it might have been a still better 
one. I think that the editor, in his attempts to make the path easy for us, has 
often led us away from the author. Fortunately the critical apparatus enables 
us to get back again. But to use the text without constant reference to this 
may often lead us astray. 

Joun J. Parry 
University of Illinois 


ENGLISH RIDDLES FROM ORAL TRADITION. By Archer Taylor. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951. Pp. x+959. $10. 


IT Is always a pleasure to welcome a work of scholarship that can properly 
be called definitive and that represents the mature labors of a man of learn- 
ing, imagination, and powers of analysis. Such is this huge study of the English 
riddles. The title is overmodest, since the comparative study of the oral riddle 
in English has taken the author far beyond the confines of the English lan- 
guage and even of European civilization. 

» For the 1,749 riddles here studied, the comparative notes are of the high- 
est interest to both literary student and folklorist. These could, however, be 
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prepared by any technically trained student who is at home in a dozen lan- 
guages and who would exercise infinite care and industry for a decade or two. 
Important as they are, they must yield in interest to the masterly work of 
classification which the book exemplifies. The riddle has been perhaps the 
most difficult of all forms of folk-literature to arrange in any logical fashion. 
The older classifications according to answers or initial words have always 
been unsatisfactory because many identical riddles may have different an- 
swers. The author, working on suggestions contained in Lehmann-Nitsche’s 
Argentinean collection, has designed an elaborate ordering of the material 
which will certainly be the model for all subsequent riddle collections. 

The general plan is so important as to justify exact quotation: “The 
main subdivisions or chapters in this collection are descriptions of (1) some- 
thing living, (2) an animal, (3) several animals, (4) a person, (5) several per- 
sons, (6) a plant, (7) a thing. In these varieties of the true riddle an object is 
equated to something entirely different from itself, and this latter thing forms 
the basis of the classification. The subsequent chapters include descriptions 
which accumulate mystifying and conflicting details without achieving the 
unity of suggesting a particular object. They include riddles enumerating (8) 
comparisons, (9) details of form, (10) details of color, and (11) characteristic 
acts. Such vague and often inchoate enumerations usually have no readily 
recognized unifying idea and consequently disintegrate easily or absorb in- 
congruous elements. Many of them are nevertheless inventions with a long 
history and are not corruptions of more clearly conceived forms.” 

In his Introduction the author has many interesting general observations 
about the favorite subjects for riddles. “The arranging of a collection of rid- 
dles is much the same as the arranging of the objects in the physical universe, 
for a riddle is a comparison or equating of the answer to some other object, 
be it an animal, a person, a plant, or a thing. The point lies in the fact that the 
answer and the object suggested are totally foreign and unrelated to each 
other. A man is compared to a tree or a house; and a road, a ladder, a pumpkin 
vine, the seasons, or a hundred other objects are called a man. Although some 
objects in the physical universe are not the themes of riddles or the means of 
comparison, the selection or restriction that might perhaps be discovered in 
the choice affords no basis for an arrangement. In European riddling, for exam- 
ple, the themes of riddles are found almost exclusively in the vicinity of the 
farmer’s house. Earthworms, chickens, milk, and eggs, as well as household 
tools, are characteristic and popular themes. Yet even here the choice is ex- 
tremely limited: dogs and horses are not often the answers to riddles, al- 
though often used as the means of comparison. Cats or mice ave virtually 
never used in either sense. European riddlers rarely allude to wild animals. 
It would be hard to find riddles for a stork, a bear, a fox, or a wolf, frequent 
as these creatures are in folk story. Only a few fruits or vegetables occur as the 
themes of riddles: the carrot, the onion, the walnut, the blackberry, and the 
cherry comprise the list. Apples and pears are almost completely unknown to 
riddlers.” 

Professor Taylor has the enviable characteristic that he always sees fur- 
ther work to be done. However impressive an accomplishment may be, it is 
always only the prologue to future research. Such an attitude is immensely 
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stimulating to all workers in the field, as the present reviewer can testify. And 
now in this book, which seems so definitive, so complete, we learn that a great 
deal remains to be undertaken before we know all we should about riddles. 
But for whatever work anyone undertakes in the future, Professor Taylor’s 
book will be the indispensable foundation. 

StiTH THOMPSON 


Indiana University 


Sir GAWAIN AND THE CARL OF CARLISLE IN Two VERSIONS, ed. Auvo Kur- 
vinen, Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae), Ser. B, Tom. 71, 2, Helsinki. 1951. 


AMONG the twenty-eight or so romances comprising the Middle English Ar- 
thuriana, Sir Gawain and the Carl of Carlisle assumes some significance, not 
on account of any high degree of literary merit but rather because it supplies 
analogues to several themes which are important in other Gawain stories. 
One welcomes such indications of interest in this romance, then, as the publi- 
cation of the parallel-text edition which Miss Kurvinen prepared as her doc- 
toral dissertation under the guidance of Tauno F. Mustanoja of Helsinki 
University. The new edition represents the second printing of the Porkington 
poem (Version A) since its initial publication in Sir Frederic Madden’s great 
Gawain collection of 1839. Miss Kurvinen remained unaware of the existence 
of my own edition of this text which appeared in 1947' until her work was 
nearly finished, a fact which explains her somewhat unassimilated remarks 
about that edition. The Percy Folio poem, Carle off Carlile (Version B), was 
published by Madden, Child, and also, of course, by Hales and Furnivall in 
their edition of the Percy Folio MS. 

The introduction to the new edition provides by far the most elaborate 
discussion of the romance yet to be written. The story is carefully outlined in 
the first chapter, and the next two are given over to an extended examination 
of the linguistic features and the versification of each poem. In the fourth 
chapter, a comparison of the two poems serves as a basis for speculations about 
the common original. The final chapter of the introduction deals with the 
sources. The texts and the explanatory notes follow, and the book concludes 
with a full glossary and an index of proper names. In the present review, I take 
space only for observations about the linguistic analysis, the comparison of 
the form and content of the poems, the remarks about sources, the editorial 
practices followed in the transcription, and the treatment in the explanatory 
notes of a few proper names and difficult passages. 

The analysis of the language of Version A is, on the whole, competent, 
the conclusion being that the dialect is of the southwest Midlands. This 
localization is very slightly to the south of the northwest Shropshire origin 
which I proposed in my edition. It should be noted, however, that the lin- 
guistic evidence presented by a text as late as the Porkington MS will not 


1 Syre Gawene and the Carle of Carelyle: An Edition, ed. Robert W. Ackerman, the 
University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 8, Ann Arbor, 1947. 
This edition does not include a study of the backgrounds of the romance. 
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support fine distinctions as to dialect.? In dating the Porkington copy in the 
late fifteenth century and the composition of its source at the end of the four- 
teenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, Miss Kurvinen endorses fully my 
conclusions. Her placing of the English prototype of the romance in the north- 
central Midlands is also in keeping with earlier opinion. The brief remarks on 
the language of Version B tend to verify Furnivall’s belief that the Percy 
Folio copyist wrote in the Lancashire dialect. It is further suggested that 
Version B resulted from a rehandling in the first half of the fifteenth century 
of an older romance. 

Incorporated in the discussion of the language is a thoroughgoing exam- 
ination of the verse form of each poem. The twelve-line tail-rime pattern of 
Version A is shown to differ from that of the romances studied by Trounce 
chiefly in the respect that the tail-lines contain proportionately less allitera- 
tion than the couplet lines. Version B is found to be written in lines varying 
from three to five feet, a fact that makes for greater irregularity than is com- 
mon in Middle English poems of the period. 

The comparative study of the two versions is probably the most useful 
part of the entire commentary. The fact that a significant number of those 
lines of Version B which correspond to the short tail-lines of Version A are 
of three stresses only suggests that the original was a tail-rime poem. On this 
basis, it is plausibly argued that the Porkington poem is closer to the original 
than Version B, a conclusion at variance with Kittredge’s opinion that the 
source of both the extant poems was in couplet form. The occurrence in both 
versions of the very awkward Ironside passage, furthermore, renders it en- 
tirely possible that the source was itself a corrupted form of a better inte- 
grated poem into which such extraneous material came to be introduced. 

The treatment of the sources of the story is likely to prove disappointing 
because not much that is new is offered to students of Arthurian literature. 
The principal innovation seems to be a difference of emphasis. Miss Kurvinen 
regards the folk-theme of the Imperious Host as the leitmotif of the entire orig- 
inal story, thereby disagreeing with Kittredge and others, who hold that the 
tale is a combination of the type of the Giant’s Daughter (a special form of 
the Temptation such as we find in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight) and the 
Beheading Game, as it appears in the Irish Fled Bricrend. The testing of 
Gawain by the Carl’s wife and daughter she explains as a development of 
the Imperious Host theme on the grounds that it is to test the hero’s obedience 
rather than his restraint that the Carl exposes him to the ladies’ charms. In 
her rejection in this matter of both Hulbert and Kittredge, Miss Kurvinen 
follows the example of Else von Schaubert. But, unlike Schaubert, she also 
discards Kittredge’s effort to derive the Carl’s beheading from the beheading 
of Curoi in the Fled Bricrend, although she acknowledges that the Irish tale 


* A strong tendency for dialectal indications to become less reliable after 1450 
has been observed. See Samuel Moore, Sanford Brown Meech, and Harold Whitehall, 
“Middle English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries,” University of 
Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, xm (Ann Arbor, 1935), 1-60. Miss 
Kurvinen’s localization is based on the belief that the -th inflection of the present in- 
dicative plural, which abounds in Version A, could not have occurred north of the 
Severn River even by so little as fifteen miles. 
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influenced the English romance in other particulars. Because the demand of 
the Imperious Host for absolute obedience is for her the keynote of the story, 
Miss Kurvinen believes that the origin of the Carl’s beheading is what she 
calls “a widely current folk-take motif,” in which beheading is the means of 
disenchantment and not a test of valor. Miss Kurvinen’s criticism of earlier 
theories about the Temptation and the Beheading Game seems to me some- 
what mechanical and unimaginative because, in holding that the original 
author of the Carl must have had sources embodying exactly the same motiva- 
tion she finds in the completed work, she denies to him any capacity for inde- 
pendent adaptation of his material. Moreover, she brings forth no very satis- 
factory evidence supporting her own views as to the tales in which the poet 
found his inspiration. 

The comments about the Ironside interpolation are also disappointing 
because one suspects that an understanding of the source of this passage would 
throw light on the romance as a whole as well as on Malory’s seventh book, the 
tale of Gareth. Miss Kurvinen looks into the Ironside adventures in Malory 
and the allusion in Sir Lambewell, but she makes little use of them. Since she 
does not investigate possible connections with Maboun and Irain, the sorcerers 
in Libeaus Desconus, one gathers that she is not familiar with the important 
work of Brugger touching upon Ironside.* Other promising clues also remain 
to be traced. 

The printing of the two poems deserves some attention. The several 
stanzas of Version A regarded as defective because the tail-rime is not carried 
through are printed as incomplete stanzas, a desirable practice that is followed 
in neither of the earlier editions. In her printing of both texts, Miss Kurvinen 
expands without notice of any sort, such as the use of brackets or italics, the 
abbreviations of the scribes. So to disregard the few abbreviations in the very 
late Percy Folio MS is a matter of no consequence, but some difficulties that 
may not be entirely negligible result from this treatment of the Porkington 
text in which abbreviations are freely used. For example, following Madden, 
she expands the hook symbol often used for plural and possessive endings as 
-us, an interpretation which, to judge from the many spelled-out forms (most 
of them -ys), misrepresents the dialect of the scribes. In printing -ys for the 
scribal abbreviation in the word wonys (vv. 520 and 532), however, she de- 
parts from her stated principle. Again, the occasional flourish on final m and 
n and the strokes through / and Ji are dismissed in the prefatory note (p. 113) 
as merely ornamental, yet some of these are transcribed as final -e, as a com- 
parison with the photostat of the MS shows. The interpretation of the four 
minims, which might stand for un or nn, follows very closely my practice in 
the 1947 edition. The confident printing, again without brackets or italics, of 
such emendations as menstracy for the MS reading merely (v. 599) is somewhat 
annoying to one familiar with the poem. It should be noted, however, that the 
reading fett (v. 600) is to be preferred to sett, which appears in the earlier 
editions. 

The admirably full notes cast light on several passages heretofore unex- 
plained. The allusion to the “kyngus keyis,”’ (A, v. 203), for example, is shown 


* E. Brugger, “Der Schine Feigling,” ZRPh, txm (1943), 280, note 1; and Lxv 
(1949), 126 ff. 
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(p. 175) to convey the notion of forcing the gate, a meaning which fits the 
story very well. Again, Miss Kurvinen is undoubtedly right in identifying 
Eweyn pe Vyttryan (A, v. 40) as Ywain Fitz Urien (p. 163) rather than fol- 
lowing the earlier editors in supposing this name to be a corruption of Ywain 
of the White Hands.‘ The fact that the only Ywain’ who appears in the other 
Gawain romances is Ywain Fitz Urien strengthens this identification. The 
comment about Bishop Bawdewin, however, reveals incomplete information 
(p. 107). The Bishop, who figures in Gawain and the Green Knight and The 
Turk and Gowin, as well as in both versions of The Carl, and who is probably 
the same as Bishop Bidwini in Culkwch and Olwen, is assumed, without ade- 
quate attention to suggestions by Vinaver and others,® to be identical with 
the Bawdewin who is Constable of England in Malory and The Avowing of 
Arthur. One of Miss Kurvinen’s conjectures involves more tampering with 


_ the text than seems warranted. That is, the word hardyn (A, v. 241), which I 


interpreted as “herd,” is unconvincingly explained as a corruption of the 
phrase ga hyne, “go hence” (p. 177). Finally, one might more readily accept 
the argument for reading whight, in the line “‘A blode-rede stede and a whight”’ 
(A, v. 563), as “wight” rather than “white” (pp. 187-88), were it not that 
parti-colored red and white horses are fairly well known in mediaeval ro- 
mance. In writing the above line, the poet may well have had in mind such a 
horse as appears in Floris and Blauncheflour: 

pe king let sadel a palfray, 

pe oon half white so mylke, 

And pat other reed so sylk.” 


The parallel-text format of the new edition and the painstaking study of 
the interrelation of the two poems and of their versification mark a forward 
step in Arthurian scholarship. The explanatory notes are likewise most com- 
mendable. The user of this work should be made aware, however, of the un- 
marked expansions in the transcription of the Porkington poem. Again, the 
commentary on the sources and analogues makes no significant contribution. 
It seems clear, in fact, that a definitive treatment of the backgrounds of Sir 
Gawain and the Carl of Carlisle is yet to be written. Lastly, one misses any 
attempt on the editor’s part to evaluate the literary qualities of the romance. 

Rosert W. ACKERMAN 
Stanford University 


THE CHARACTERIZATION OF PILATE IN THE TOWNELEY Ptiays. By Arnold 
Williams. East Lansing: Michigan State Press, 1950. Pp. xiii+112. $2.50. 


MR. WILLIAMS in his monograph The Characterization of Pilate in the Towneley 


4 James R. Hulbert mentions the likelihood that Vytt Yan is Fitz Urien in his 
review of my edition. MP, xtv1 (1948-49), 203. 

’ Brugger distinguishes no fewer than seventeen different knights named Yvain 
in French Arthurian literature. “Yvain and his Lion,” MP, xxxvu (1940-41), 267-87. 

* See The Works of Sir Thomas Malory, ed. Eugéne Vinaver (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1947), m1, 1361, 1369; and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. Sir Israel Gol- 
lancz, EETS, ccx (1940), 99. 

7 Ed. A. B. Taylor (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), vv. 380-82. For red and white 
steeds in Arthurian romance, see Taylor’s note, ibid., pp. 75-76. 
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Plays concerns himself not with search for sources or close textual study, but 
with one aspect of the Passion group, a portion of the cycle not included in 
Millicent Carey Mackintosh’s The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle. 

First, taking the plays as we have them in the manuscript, without con- 
sidering the various strata in the process of composition, he finds a remarkable 
consistency in the building up of Pilate to a bad eminence, in the construction 
of an antagonist who could be dramatically effective as opponent to Christ. 
This is accomplished by minimizing the incidents in Pilate’s story which show 
vacillation or fairness (Procula’s dream omitted, the washing of hands and the 
granting of Christ’s body to Joseph of Arimathea briefly treated), and by en- 
larging the prominence of Pilate in the whole Passion-Resurrection group; 
Pilate is active in the plan to capture Jesus, he takes over some of the actions 
normally allotted to the high priests, he cheats the soldiers out of the coat 
of Christ. Furthermore he identifies himself with the false judges and corrupt 
jurors so hated in the fifteenth century, and Iago-like announces to the audi- 
ence his own hypocrisy. As a result of this characterization, the Towneley 
cycle offers to Elizabethan dramatists not only established techniques of 
comedy in the Noah and Shepherd plays, but also the development of a tragic 
villain. Mr. Williams’ wide comparison of cycle plays in England and on the 
continent shows that while many details of the characterization were current 
elsewhere, the consistent villainy of the Towneley Pilate seems unique. 

Coming back to reread the plays, the student asks how this can be, since 
the cycle is obviously not the work of one dramatist, but a compilation from 
three or more sources. We should not find it hard to credit the Wakefield 
Master with this dramatic skill, but the essence of Pilate’s character energized 
the plays before the Master’s work. Mr. Williams’ hypothesis, building on the 
work of Frampton assumes that the town of Wakefield had no old tradition of 
plays like those at Chester and York; but that when the town became pros- 
perous in the early part of Henry VI’s reign, the Wakefield guilds borrowed 
from neighboring towns (certainly York and probably Beverly) plays which 
they adapted to their own use. Even though, as Mrs. Frank has shown, the 
several guilds were responsible for their own plays, they were likely to call on 
one of the very few people in town competent to construct plays; and the 
dramatic sense of the single compiler whom different crafts employed led him 
to select scenes for Pilate which would build up the dramatic effect. In so 
doing he was really modifying the character, making it more villainous than 
in the Gospel story. How far acting traditions may have influenced him, we 
do not know. In the nature of the case, any cycle must have had several actors 
playing Pilate: did one so excell as to suggest to the Wakefield compiler the 
consistent character he presents? One further question: Would not the vibrant 
and articulate Pilate tend in some scenes to overshadow the suffering Christ? 
Surely expert acting and directing would be needed to maintain right propor- 
tion in some of these plays. 

One further line of inquiry is not followed out by Mr. Williams: How far 
was characterization of the Towneley Pilate influenced by other traditional 
tyrants of the cycle, Pharaoh and Herod? Certainly Mr. Williams’ study not 
only raises questions, but throws light on the problems of this very complex 
cycle. His perspective, his intelligent handling of the work of other scholars, 
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and his easy movement among the niceties of this elaborate situation lead one 
to hope that he will publish further investigations. 
FRANCES A. FOSTER 
Vassar College 


Srr WALTER RALEGH: A Stupy IN ELIZABETHAN SKEPTICISM. By Ernest A. 
Strathmann. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. ix+292. 
$3.75. 


IN THIS book the author reexamines the charges of atheism made against Sir 
Walter Ralegh by his Elizabethan contemporaries and does so by means of a 
careful and learned review of Ralegh’s religious and philosophical beliefs. The 
findings are almost completely negative. Indeed, the written record, found 
mainly in The History of the World (1614), reveals a meticulous religious and 
ethical orthodoxy on Ralegh’s part. Sir Walter was not, however, unaffected 
by skepticism of a sort, and the author finds the key to it and to its utility in 
Ralegh’s exception from dogmatic treatment of “every question of nature and 
finite power.”’ Like most of the humanists, and like Bacon himself, Ralegh 
was intolerant of scholasticism. But his pyrrhonism was only skin-deep, and 
his willingness to reason from probabilities shows that he was in essential 
sympathy with Aristotle. This would mean also that in reference to the 
thought of his day Ralegh was “more a spokesman than an innovator.” 

The author seeks to compensate for the traditional falsification of Ralegh’s 
reputation by restoring the Elizabethan proportions of his thought. The book 
therefore becomes a study of the science, philosophy, and theology of the 
Elizabethan age, and its clarity and intelligence will serve a useful purpose in 
bringing its readers to a knowledge of the Elizabethan mind. In spite of 
Ralegh’s unquestionable religious orthodoxy it is not hard to see why his 
reputation suffered. ‘‘Atheist” and “‘atheism’”’ had become words of general 
opprobrium, an example of the degeneration of abstract terms not difficult 
for us in the modern world to understand. The author therefore appropriately 
and most usefully devotes an entire chapter, the third, to Elizabethan mean- 
ings of “atheism.” It turns out that the epithet “atheist” was thrown like a 
brick-bat at all one’s enemies—at the Queen herself and at many of the most 
pious and respectable of her subjects. ‘Atheist’ might be applied to a Catho- 
lic, to a Puritan, to a Galenic physician, to a heretic in large matters or small, 
to a man of disorderly life or to one suspected of living such a life, to one who 
questioned in the slightest degree any of the five proofs of God or offered new 
proofs or failed in external conformity to these proofs as understood, to one 
who sought to use reason to support religion or, in some cases, to one who re- 
jected reason, and there was no escape. There was an extensive literature on 
this distorted concept of what constituted atheism, and the net was so wide 
that almost no one could pass through its meshes, since, if everything else 
failed, a man’s enemies might question whether he believed in God in his 
heart. No man could prove that he himself was not an “inward atheist.” 

Ralegh was a brilliant, self-willed, contentious man, a partisan and a 
fighter equipped with a smashing style in sonorous Elizabethan prose; he had 
no lack of enemies. A story, repeated by the author, suggests most happily 
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Ralegh’s attitude. The preacher Ralph Ironside disputed with the Ralegh 
brothers, Walter and Carew, about the nature of the soul at a dinner party 
at Sir George Trenchard’s. Sir Walter, who had been “a scholar some time at 
Oxford,” thought well of his own abilities in debate. Ironside was a pedantic 
dialectician as narrow as a knife blade. Because of his logic chopping the de- 
bate got nowhere, and Ralegh closed it in disgust and yet significantly by 
calling for the grace after meat, “for that, quoth he, is better than this dispu- 
tation.” 

It is notable that Professor Strathmann finds no additional evidence for a 
School of Night and seems to take little stock in that popular subject. Another 
interesting feature of the book, to which the last chapter is devoted, has to do 
with the history of Ralegh’s standing as a historian and philosopher. His 
popularity lasted well into the seventeenth century but broke down, as it 
inevitably would, with the coming of the age of reason. 

Professor Strathmann’s work takes the form of a broad, intelligent, and, 
I think, convincing argument. Ralegh was certainly no atheist and no real 
skeptic. The book is a contribution to our knowledge of Elizabethan thought, 
and for that reason, as well as for its justice to Sir Walter Ralegh, it should be 
cordially welcomed. The heroic Ralegh of popular imagination peeps out only 
now and then as a reflection from Ralegh’s noble prose, which is abundantly 
quoted. 

HARDIN CRAIG 
University of Missouri 


SHAKESPEARE AND SPENSER. By W. B. C. Watkins. Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+340. $5.00. 


ON THE ANALOGY of Lowell’s judgment of Poe as “Three fifths of him genius 
and two fifths sheer fudge,” it might not be far wrong to suggest that this book 
is four-fifths judicious and one-fifth somewhat short of convincing. As for the 
two Elizabethans who share the title, four-fifths of the book is Spenser and 
but one-fifth the Bard. Quantitatively, to be sure, it draws rather heavily 
upon Shakespeare—but not so much to reinterpret Shakespeare as to “‘il- 
lumine what is dark” in Spenser. Qualitatively its criticism is always provoca- 
tive and marked by independence and competence, without any admixture of 
sheer—or other—fudge. One suspects that the author set out to win friends 
and influence readers for E. S. through the unimpeachable device of compar- 
ing him with W. S. 

Of the ten chapters or essays (the last two are modestly labeled “‘Notes’’), 
only the first and the third (“Shakespeare’s Banquet of Sense” and “King 
Lear in the Context of Shakespeare’’) are preponderantly non-Spenserian, and 
both of these exist for a comparison which is not always unfavorable to 
Spenser. The first chapter finds Spenser, when “morally off-guard,’”’ coming 
closer than does Shakespeare to Marlowe’s “intellectualized imagery”’ but 
Shakespeare closer in spirit to “the moral Spenser” than to the Ovidian Mar- 
lowe. The chapter on Lear would make Spenser the equal of Shakespeare in 
what Mr. Watkins likes to call their “psychological realism and symbolical 
stylization” and even suggests that in its approach to allegory Lear may have 
owed something to The Faerie Queene. (Albany’s invocation of “heavenly 
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grace, which is dominant and specifically Christian in Spenser,” is seen as “the 
most profound observation in the play.””) At times the Shakespeare chapters 
appeared to be moulded—even forced—to meet situations or parallels which 
stand out clearly in Spenser. All the other chapters concern Spenser rather 
than Shakespeare in their main emphasis; the liberal comparisons with 
Ariosto, Tasso, Dante, Chaucer, even Swift and Tennyson are almost always 
made with Spenser—not Shakespeare—in mind. It is worth observing that 
despite his well-directed stress upon Spenser’s “high comedy,” the author 
draws far more upon Shakespeare’s tragedies for his parallels than upon the 
comedies. 

Mr. Watkins offers much that is new and valuable. He adds abundantly 
to our critical knowledge by analyzing passages on which the Variorum 
Spenser and other recent volumes shed no light. His preoccupation with art 
and language cause him to return again and again to imagery and symbol- 
ism—the symbolism of marriage, of light and color, music, death; of the Red 
Cross, the House of Alma and the Cave of Mammon, of the Heavenly Maid 
and Maleger and the two Swans. His shortcomings are few. But like the 
scholar he describes on p. ix, he is occasionally “hobbled by outmoded con- 
ventions” or notions, as when he regards as archaism what was current dic- 
tion, or misconceives Spenser’s attitude towards Elizabeth, or underestimates 
the impact of Spenser’s Irish background. He reminds us of Prospero when at 
times he forces the baseless fabric of chance resemblance into the insubstan- 
tial pageant of apt analogy—this despite his own protest (p. 173) that paral- 
lels have “sometimes been pushed too far.” But these defects are minor ones 
in a book which yields, to quote the View, “all kind of fruit.” 

The most notable contribution concerns qualities of which the super- 
ficial reader is seldom aware, such as Spenser’s characteristic humor and what 
C. S. Lewis calls his “true likeness to life.” It is a paradox that writers have 
claimed Spenser as a disciple of Chaucer yet have seen nothing comic or 
humorous in Spenser. For such writers—some of them are listed on p. 295— 
Watkins’ “note” on “Spenser’s High Comedy,” though far from inclusive, 
should be prescribed reading. He finds in the story of Malbecco and Hellenore, 
surpassing in its “satire, urbane humor, pathos, intensity, grim tragedy” 
similar tales by Ariosto and Chaucer, Spenser’s “masterpiece in short narra- 
tive.” But this is no new discovery, for over half a century ago, in 1897, 
Gamaliel Bradford, whose Journal was overlooked by the Variorum editors, 
remarked: “How fascinating is the story of Malbecco and Hellenore, a true 
comedy, with the mirth in it almost bursting into a broad laugh.” Elsewhere 
Watkins observes that Spenser’s “fun” has “more bite” than Ariosto’s, that 
the opening stanzas of Muiopotmos are a “triumph of ‘straight-face’ comedy.” 
Spenser, “who never forgot Sir Thopas,” appears as a master of mock-heroic 
“as delicate and skilful as the Rape of the Lock.”” Mr. Watkins might have 
added that Spenser never forgot Sir Thopas in the View of Ireland, which 
contains more humor than the Variorum editors have found in it. Instead, he 
protests (p. 53) against “reading too much of Spenser’s View into the Faerie 
Queene’’ or taking Artegall for “Lord Grey drawn from life,” though it must 
be admitted that this sort of identification has more to recommend it than 
has the identification of Shakespeare with the narrative of his sonnets. And 
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without perhaps being aware of it he reads the View into his interpretation of 
Talus (p. 54): when we are told that Artegall hath no fury like to Britomart’s, 
we can scarcely avoid recalling Spenser’s own connections with Grey and 
Elizabeth. The Talus who appears on p. 140, indeed, is not merely the “yron 
man” but the “Iern [Irin] man” (cf. View, 1170, 1183) so essential for Erin if 
Irena is to be saved—one of Spenser’s puns not heretofore noted. “Spenser is 
not only more subtle and realistic,” as Mr. Watkins says (p. 141), than 
Ariosto; he is more subtle and realistic than Mr. Watkins has suspected. 
Again (pp. 176-77) Maleger’s name indicates disease; many of Spenser’s 
compatriots in Ireland were acquainted all too well with “the country dis- 
ease.’”’ It seems reasonable to suppose that all of the ““Mals’’—Malfont, Mal- 
becco (on both see MLN, Lx1, 30-36, 46), Maleger and Malengin (PQ, xx, 
147-48), Malvenu, Malecasta, and Maleffort—represented Irish malcontents 
and malpractices as Spenser saw them. The Latin prefix, in fact, could hardly 
have meant anything else. Redcross and Maleger belong indeed, as we are 
told, to variations of the same theme, body and soul resisting evil—in Spen- 
ser’s Irish milieu! As for Spenser’s “didactic vein” (pp. 198-99), Ireland 
brought out the Puritan in Spenser (so far as he was a Puritan) as Harvey 
could never have done. 

Spenser’s debt to Chaucer plays a larger part in this book than Shake- 
speare’s: Spenser has Chaucer’s downrightness, his “half-humorous matter- 
of-factness’”’ and nonchalance, his syntax and style; “in story-telling in verse 
Spenser recaptures a power lost since Chaucer.”’ Spenser has the “conscious 
manner” of his “‘master in the familiar style.’”’ Spenser’s language, modeled on 
“Chaucerian decay,” is (pace Lewis) “‘skilfully Chaucerianized Elizabethan.” 
But when Watkins claims that Spenser wrote “the best poetic dialogue before 
Shakespeare’s maturity” (pp. v, 99, 271) he appears to overlook Chaucer’s 
Pandarus and Criseyde and Harry Bailly of the Tabard Inn. Elsewhere (p. 
123) Watkins rightly considers Chaucer’s “portrait of Criseyde in its subtle 
realism” contemporary not with its century but with Shakespeare’s Cleo- 
patra. In his essay on “The Kingdom of Our Language,” whose title he draws, 
slightly modified, from Spenser’s “explosion” to Harvey (misdated on p. 265), 
Watkins makes some excellent observations on Spenser’s poetic diction and 
“bold borrowings’; he might have given some attention here to Spenser’s 
puns, already alluded to—a type of verbal interplay which he would appear 
(p. 286) to deny to Spenser, along with Mr. Herbert Read; but which he un- 
wittingly suggests (p. 66) when he writes of “Amoret chaste and faithful”— 
five times in Spenser’s printed text chased is spelt chast(e)—another pun quite 
in keeping with Mr. Watkins’ comments on the grotesque in Spenser. In 
writing F.Q., tv. 7.12.6-7, Spenser was probably unaware that catch and chase 
were Anglo-Norman and Central French forms stemming from the same 
word, but anyone familiar with Spenser can imagine his Renaissance delight 
in coming upon lines 1915-17 of the Summoner’s Tale: 


Fro Paradys first, if I shal nat lye, 
Was man out chaced for his glotonye; 
And chased [chaast] was man in Paradys, certeyn. 


The chapter on “Spenser’s Palace of Art’’ sees Spenser as “the artist’s 
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poet” whose work is “filled with paintings, tapestries, [architecture, sculpture, 
and]... ancient relics” (p. 229) and whose pictorial effects call forth com- 
parison with “movies” (p. 254). The quarrel with Mr. Hard’s “pictorial con- 
ception” (p. 224) seems little more than mere quibbling, nor does it make of 
Mr. Hard an “extreme literalist.” Spenser was always an eclectic, as Mr. 
Watkins has observed on p. 147, and no doubt drew upon tapestries and 
paintings and took from them as much or as little as served his purpose. To 
“Mr. Hard’s best evidence” (p. 327) may be added the pictures in Ormond’s 
“brave mansion” at Carrick-upon-Suir near Kilcolman—perhaps not the 
more distant Kilkenny Castle, as Dodge and Judson and Jenkins have as- 
sumed—mentioned in Spenser’s sonnet to Ormond. After Spenser’s death 
these were considered valuable loot, for in 1625 the then Earl of Desmond 
carried off “forty-four pictures that adorned the gallery” (CSPI, 1647-60, 
p. 78). One cannot help feeling that the aesthetic judgments of Mr. Watkins, 
writing from the dimming distance of New Jersey or Mississippi, would be 
altered by visits to the castles and abbeys Spenser knew in Ireland, even 
though today most of the tapestries and paintings may be gone and the 
“monimentes of Churches and Tombes” (View, 1211) from Ballybeg and 
Buttevant to Kilcullen and Glendalough are defaced and crumbling. The 
“many curious sculptured stones” of Spenser’s own “old waste town” (Jud- 
son, Notes on . . . Spenser [1949], p. 11) were far better preserved in 1590 than 
in 1950. It will not do, then, to assert with Mr. Watkins that “Chaucer is far 
more influenced by sculpture than Spenser is” (p. 255), for it is impossible to 
prove that Spenser did not draw inspiration for “Envy riding upon a ravenous 
wolf” or for Timias, more Irish than Raleigh, ‘‘with hairy glib deform’d,”’ 
from well-known Irish sculpture which survives to this day. 


The Princeton University Press gives us one more “fair book,” like 
Romeo, “so fairly bound,” its only blemishes being a few strange-looking 
words (like “‘corrolaries,” p. 150) which have escaped the proofreader be- 
tween p. ix and the considerably less than perfunctory index. Here is a 
“bounteous banquet dight” for the thoughtful reader to “feed him fat with 
feast of offerings.” 


ROLAND M. SmitTH 
University of Illinois 


A DICTIONARY OF THE PROVERBS IN ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, A COLLECTION OF THE PROVERBS FOUND IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE DICTIONARIES OF THE PERO. By Morris 
Palmer Tilley. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950. Pp. xiv 
+854. $15.00. 


WHEN the University of Michigan, more than twenty years ago, assumed the 
sponsorship of the Early Modern English Dictionary, Dr. Tilley, one of the 
associate editors, was given control of all matter dealing with proverbs and 
proverbial expressions and idioms. His choice as editor of this material was a 
judicious one, since he had for several years been collecting materials and 
planning a dictionary of the proverbs of this period. When it became evident 
that the Early Modern English Dictionary would require many more years to 
complete than had originally been estimated, the editors decided to let Dr. 
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Tilley prepare a volume of proverb matter and publish it separately. Using 
the stocks formerly collected for the New English Dictionary as well as the 
new Michigan materials, Dr. Tilley and his staff combed the dictionaries of 
the period, 1500 to 1700, and especially the contemporary collections of prov- 
erbs. Since several of the latter extend down into the first half of the eighteenth 
century, they were also included, for they were not only quite voluminous, but 
also recorded much traditional matter of the past centuries. The work was 
completed and ready for publication before Dr. Tilley’s death in June, 1947, 
Through a generous donation from Mr. Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., publication was 
finally made possible. The University of Michigan, which had supported the 
enterprise from the beginning and also contributed to the publication of the 
book, deserves the gratitude of all scholars interested in understanding the 
cultural and literary aspects of the age. Colleagues, especially Dr. Hereward 
T. Price, have performed a praiseworthy service in seeing the volume through 
the press. The external aspects of the book are of the highest order. We thus 
have here a model of scholarship and a worthy and lasting monument to the 
thought and labor of Dr. Tilley. 

The period of English culture from 1500 to 1750, which saw the literature 
in all its forms develop to the highest excellence, was the golden age of prov- 
erbs. They were everyone’s property and abundantly used both by the illiter- 
ate as well as the scholar and writer. Many new ones were also introduced not 
only through the foreign languages and translations, but the age itself was 
extremely inventive, especially in the development of new proverbial phrases. 
Scanning this volume we note hundreds of such expressions that were popular 
then but have since become obsolete. In the Foreword Dr. Tilley states: “It 
is the main purpose of this book to assist the student of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century writers to recognize the proverbs of that period and to de- 
termine, where possible, their meanings.” 

For many years the reviewer has watched the progress of this work with 
great interest. At the very beginning he turned over to his friend materials he 
had already accumulated for just such a compilation. With pleasure he also 
supplied nearly all of the original collections of English and Scotch proverbs 
published during this period. Although Allan Ramsay’s Collection of Scots 
Proverbs (1737) was among these books, the reprint in Mackay’s Dictionary of 
Lowland Scotch (1888) was used which considerably abbreviates the original. 
Another slight fault is that in a few instances earlier editions of some of the 
language dictionaries should have been used or at least mentioned, e.g., Coles, 
Robertson, Withals. Since some critics may question the completeness of this 
collection a check of the 152 items s.v. devil was made against the similar 
period in W. G. Smith, The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, 2d ed., 
1948. The latter lacks 27 items, but has three not in Tilley, all of which, how- 
ever, are of doubtful value. 

The arrangement can be regarded as a model, the most important or key 
word being listed alphabetically. A comprehensive “Index of Significant 
Words” makes it possible to locate any proverb in cases of doubt. Shakes- 
peare’s works have been especially combed for hidden or obscure proverbial 
material, and the extensive “Shakespeare Index” will thus be a very helpful 
aid to future editors and interpreters of many an obscure passage. The elabo- 
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rate “Bibliography” aims to list completely all literary works and collections 
of the period and thus has general use for all scholars in this field. 
RICHARD JENTE 
University of North Carolina 


VENERID. By SKOGEKAR BERGBO. MED INLEDNING OCH KOMMENTARER av 
Bertil Sundborg.(Bokvinnen Bibliotek VII.) Stockholm: Sallskapet 
Bokvannerna, 1951. Pp. 232. 


THE INTERNATIONAL caliber of several modern Swedish writers has abroad 
tended to eclipse the interest in earlier poets. But for three centuries, and par- 
ticularly during the last seventy-five years, scholars and select booklovers 
have read, and occasionally studied, Bergbo’s three principal works: Thet 
Swenska Sprakets Klagemdl (1658), his collection of sonnets called Wenerid 
(1680, originally spelled with a “W”’), and a small number of Wijsor (1682). 
Experts have, also, in many articles struggled with the problem of authorship, 
for we do not yet know who the author was. Skogekar Bergbo is a pseudonym 
and definite identification has hitherto proved impossible. Hence one reason 
for a continued interest in what we may call the Bergbo mystery. For over 
two centuries the Bergbo writings were generally ascribed to Gustaf Rosen- 
hane (1619-84); then more recently a few literary historians asserted with 
some plausible reasons that the author of Venerid was his older brother 
Schering Rosenhane (1609-63); and now further research appears to have 
brought us back to the original conclusion. 

The chief purpose of the present volume was to publish a modernised, 
more readable, and attractive form of Bergbo’s sonnets, with introduction, 
commentaries, a glossary, and some old illustrations. It contains a review of 
the results of previous scholarship on the subject, and is, besides, a frantic at- 
tempt to determine from internal contents of the poems the name of the 
heroine of Venerid in real life. It is probable that she represented a lady at the 
court of Queen Christina—perhaps Ebba Sparre—but this is pure guesswork 
and the arguments are not very convincing, as the editor himself knows. 

The original Wenerid was written thirty years before its publication, that 
is, about 1650, under the alien influence of Ronsard, Petrarch, the pastoral 
novel, and the general foreign atmosphere of Queen Christina’s court. It was 
a serious effort, probably based on personal background and experience, to 
create in Swedish Alexandrines a love cycle in the prevailing European taste. 
It was in the seventeenth century that modern Swedish poetry began. Venerid 
contains 101 sonnets, to be exact—100 plus an introductory poem—many of 
them imperfect in form, and most of which to a modern reader seem dull and 
monotonous, though they include some noteworthy descriptions of nature. 
Nor is the feeling always artificial. The main theme, of course, is love. Berg- 
bo’s most useful accomplishment was undoubtedly his “Complaint” (Klage- 
mal) about the current condition of the Swedish language and his stated or 
implied suggestions for its improvement; then in Venerid he tried to put his 
ideas into practice. Today his sonnets have chiefly only a historical signifi- 
cance. 

ADOLPH B. BENSON 
Yale University 
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CONSERVATIVE ENGLAND AND THE CASE AGAINST VOLTAIRE. By Bernard 
N. Schilling. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+394. 


PROFESSOR Bernard N. Schilling, to whom we are indebted for Human Dignity 
and the Great Victorians, has pushed his studies into the eighteenth century in 
Conservative England and the Case against Voltaire. As the title indicates, the 
new book divides readily into two parts, the first of which is intended to pro- 
vide background to the second. This second part, a masterly exposition of 
“The Case against Voltaire,” is of considerable significance in the history of 
modern mythology. It deals with the metamorphosis in the popular mind of 
the Voltaire of the Age of Enlightenment, respected and admired in Britain as 
poet, philosopher, historian, and advocate of toleration, into the demon of the 
subsequent Age of the French Revolution, the maniacal extirpator of all re- 
ligion and all government. The climax of the “smear” campaign which twisted 
Deist into atheist, monarchist into anarchist, was the pious fraud by the 
Abbé Augustin Barruel of Voltaire’s deathbed torments. This classic myth 
was eagerly accepted by a Britain that was living in mortal terror of the po- 
litical consequences of the French Revolution. 

“Conservative England” is, on the whole, less successful than “The Case 
against Voltaire.’”” Under the four terms of Complacency, Metaphysical Opti- 
mism, Realism and Fear, Mr. Schilling has attempted to summarize the most 
relevant features of British conservatism, though recognizing that the terms 
“are not satisfactory in that they are not mutually exclusive,” and that “‘they 
are vague and not always applicable to the various attitudes and feelings 
which result in conservatism” (p. 6). What he seemingly fails to realize, how- 
ever, is that even granting the adequacy of this approach, conservatism can- 
not be properly evaluated without some consideration of the polar pattern of 
thinking which seeks to bring about change. That he presents a coherent pat- 
tern of those elements of British thought which were antagonistic to change is 
true enough; but this conservative pattern is itself unbalanced because it is 
not weighed against the radical pattern. Since all historical periods normally 
display symptoms of both conservatism and radicalism, the real point at issue 
is which pattern predominated in eighteenth-century Britain. 

Failure to consider the weight of radical thought has inevitably resulted 
in some distortion of fact. In his sweep from one end of the century to the 
other in the search for conservative attitudes, Mr. Schilling has strung to- 
gether an amazing number of quotations from writers who arrived at their 
conclusions from many different premises and some of whom, when their 
thought is considered in its entirety, actually arrived at conclusions the op- 
posite of those expressed in the passages quoted. Thus such radical thinkers as 
David Hume and Adam Smith who, between the two of them, were seeking 
the overthrow of established ethics, metaphysics, politics, religion, and the 
whole commercial system, are presented as simply complacent standpatters. 
The occasional complacency of Hume and Smith is indisputable, but it is also 
indisputable that they were fundamentally seeking to bring about change, 

Despite the fact that the book is well written, it is not easy for the 
scholar to read. All references are placed at the end and, as many quotations 
in the text are not identified, the attentive reader is obliged to keep turning 
back and forth between text and notes. I cannot protest too vehemently 
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against this absurd practice in a scholarly book and especially in one printed 
by a university press. Whatever the justification for such a practice in a 
“popular” book, the modern timidity of notes in a work recognized by the 
author as requiring notes has gone beyond all reason. “One is. . . plagued 
with the Notes according to the present Method of printing the Book,” wrote 
Hume in 1776 to the publisher of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. “When a note is 
announced, you turn to the End of the Volume; and there you often find 
nothing but the Reference to an Authority: All these Authorities ought only to 
be printed at the Margin or the Bottom of the Page.” The reproof and the ad- 
vice are still sound. 

The total achievement of Conservative England and the Case against Vol- 
taire, nevertheless, far outweighs the defects of methodology and of scholarly 
mechanics. It is a work that no one interested in the mind and the tempera- 
ment of the eighteenth century can afford to ignore. Yet it is more than an 
historical study of conservative attitudes in eighteenth-century Britain for it 
provides a useful analysis of the psychology of conservatism in all periods. 

ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER 
University of Texas 


CoNGREVE’s PLAYS ON THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STAGE. By Emmett L. 
Avery. New York: The Modern Language Association of America, 1951. 
Pp. 226. $3.75. 


CONGREVE seems to have retained his eminence as one of the great masters of 
English comedy in spite of the merely moderate success of his plays on the 
stage. Their vogue was greatest during the first forty years of the eighteenth 
century. From a peak of 6.2 per cent, to which they had gradually mounted, 
in the theatrical repertory in 1737-41, they sank to 1.0 per cent in the closing 
years of the century. Their best season occurred in 1732-33, when they totalled 
forty-seven performances. By 1730 The Old Batchelor had yielded first place to 
Love for Love, which by the end of the century achieved a third of the per- 
formances of all of Congreve’s plays. The Way of the World and The Mourning 
Bride had a fluctuating vogue but were not far apart in the number of their 
performances; while The Double Dealer, the least popular of the plays, sus- 
tained a consistently low level of performances. 

These facts and a great many others of equal pertinence are set forth by 
Professor Emmett L. Avery in his book, Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth- 
Century Stage, published in the Monograph Series of MLA. A work of the 
soundest scholarship, Professor Avery’s comprehensive and detailed study is 
the fruit of a thorough examination of advertisements in contemporary Lon- 
don newspapers, and of playbills, manuscript calendars and theatrical ac- 
count books, supplemented by all of the more generally accessible records. 
Professor Avery has collected the scanty data concerning the stage history ol 
the plays before 1702, including, for example, the interesting item of a revival 
of Love for Love in 1700 as a benefit to raise funds for the ransom of English- 
men captured by Barbary pirates. Theatrical competition, resulting from the 
opening of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1714 and Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre in 1729 had, as Professor Avery remarks, a stimulating effect on re- 
vivals of Congreve’s plays, despite the encroachments of Italian opera, panto- 
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mime, and French comedies. Both Drury Lane and Goodman’s Fields gave 
considerable attention to Congreve, and Drury Lane established the tradition 
of presenting most of his plays every year. 

During Garrick’s career as actor and manager, Congreve’s plays steadily 
declined in popularity, although in 1750 The Way of the World had its best 
season at Drury Lane and The Mourning Bride won acclaim with Garrick 
playing Osmyn. For the decade of 1758-68 The Mourning Bride held the stage 
somewhat better than the comedies. Not one of the plays had more than five 
performances in a season after 1764-65. Revisions of all of them in 1776, 
whereby they were pruned of “obscenities,” scarcely halted their decline. 
Professor Avery’s final chapter gives a brief but useful account of the status of 
the five plays since 1800. 

This chronological survey is an impressive scholarly achievement. Pro- 
fessor Avery is less successful in his attempts to explain the unfortunate de- 
cline of Congreve’s plays, as the century wore on. Theatrical criticism, much 
of it of little literary value, receives too much emphasis, since it is doubtful, 
as Professor Avery concedes, whether critical opinion was “‘a decisive factor 
in the vogue of plays on the eighteenth-century stage.” Critics of “more ob- 
jective stature” are dismissed on the score of “their less widely disseminated 
stand.” Some analysis of Johnson’s criticism of Congreve and his contempo- 
raries would have been in order; and Goldsmith’s admirable “Essay on the 
Theatre; or, A Comparison between Laughing and Sentimental Comedy” 
(not mentioned) throws light on Congreve’s, as well as Goldsmith’s, predica- 
ment in an alien age. The poor showing of Congreve’s plays in the Age of 
Garrick is too readily attributed to Garrick’s personal lack of interest in them. 
In Professor Avery’s opinion, “Had Garrick been willing or able to undertake 
roles in more of Congreve’s plays, they might not have declined so much or 
perhaps not at all.” 

Professor Avery has overlooked Congreve’s unequal competition, not 
with the plays of dramatists who had preceded him but with the continuous 
stream of eighteenth-century plays colored with varying gradations of senti- 
mental tones. He has discounted the implications of some of the theatrical 
criticism which he cites. In 1765 The Public Ledger commented: “Congreve’s 
Love for Love will perhaps draw half a house once or twice in a season; 
whereas there is scarce a production of an author now living . . . but that will 
bring a crouded audience half a dozen times in the course of a winter.” In the 
earlier years of the century Cibber and Steele were far more popular than 
Congreve. Later on, when audiences had grown “tired of crying at comedies,” 
Colman, Cumberland, even Sheridan, as well as other fashionable sentimental 
dramatists gratified the taste of the age by steering “between the extremes of 
sentimental gloom and the excesses of uninteresting levity.”” As Johnson de- 
clared: “The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give.” 

Professor Avery very properly addresses his book to scholars, adding no 
decorations to lure the casual reader. Familiarity with the plays and their 
actors is assumed. The carefully assembled facts speak for themselves. A most 
valuable appendix of forty-five pages lists all known performances of Con- 
greve’s plays for a period of one hundred years. 

KATHLEEN M, Lyncu 
Mount Holyoke College 
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GERMANY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: SOME 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THIS collective review was motivated by the arrival, at editorial headquarters, 
of several studies in German literature of the eighteenth century. The re- 
viewer is aware that his selection is thus not free from an element of chance, 
and he wishes to stress that non-inclusion does not imply a negative value 
judgment on his part, especially with regard to the most recent publications. 
It is hoped that more such Sammelreferate will appear in this journal from time 
to time in the future. 


Dre DeutscHE DICHTUNG DER AUFKLARUNGSZEIT (Epochen der deutschen 
Literatur, m1/1). Von Ferdinand Josef Schneider. Stuttgart: J. B. Metz- 
lersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1948. Pp. 368. 


This book represents an essentially rewritten version of the first part of 
the author’s well-known study Die deutsche Dichtung vom Ausgang des Barocks 
biz sum Beginn des Klassizismus (1924). A second volume, dealing with the 
Genieseit, is to complete the revision. As Germanists we welcome this new 
and up-to-date edition of a work of proven value, characterized as it is by 
richness of content, stimulating historical perspectives, and an unassuming 
style. Our debt of gratitude is all the greater in view of the formidable difficul- 
ties under which, as the preface informs us, the labor was accomplished. All 
this should be clearly and distinctly understood before we turn to aspects of 
the work which this reviewer deems questionable or negative. 

Title and preface specifically limit the presentation to Dichtung, a term 
which, of course, covers a considerably wider area than does English “poetry.” 
Even so, the author oversteps his self-imposed limits—and necessarily so. 
Poetic theory must throughout receive due consideration, and the picture of 
Lessing, e.g., would be incomplete without a discussion of his archeological 
and theological writings. Beyond this, also personalities only indirectly con- 
nected with Dichtung, such as Thomasius and Lichtenberg, are included; in- 
deed, the latter is treated—briefly, to be sure—as representing a second peak 
of the German Enlightenment, besides Lessing. If the author thus finds himself 
constantly compelled to go beyond the confines of Dichtungsgeschichte, the 
question arises whether it might not have been better to operate within a 
wider framework altogether, namely the rejected one of Literaturgeschichte. 
In honesty it must be admitted that such procedure would in turn have 
created its own problems of demarcation. Still, it seems that the wider scope 
might have been advantageous, especially for an age in which poetry, criti- 
cism, scholarly and speculative writing are so closely interrelated. 

Within the adopted limits of Dichtwng there are gaps. Schneider is well 
aware that the Aufkldrungsseit is by no means a simple ideological entity, that 
the period may be thus designated a potiori rather than absolutely; he fre- 
quently refers to the other great coeval current, Pietism. But in general terms 
only. Moreover, a pejorative generality such as the expression “pietistisch 
angekrinkelt” (p. 168) shows lack of discrimination between various value 
levels within Pietism. A specific treatment of Pietistic poetry is conspicuous 
by its absence. Such underestimation is, of course, a common feature of most 
books dealing with the period; all the more one would wish a thorough study 
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like the present one to rectify the situation. Altogether, despite some scattered 
studies of merit, we still lack the book on Pietism and German literature. The 
most regrettable single omission (apart from two incidental references) is that 
of Tersteegen, who as a poet surely stands head and shoulders above most of 
his rationalistic and anacreontic contemporaries. Altogether: Why is the 
hymnology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries included in literary 
histories, that of the later periods almost without exception excluded? 

Chronologically the author limits his task to that period in which the 
ideas and values denoted by the word Aufkldrung were dominant. This was 
the case until ca. 1770, when other intellectual and emotional forces gained 
ascendancy, those which Schneider reserves for his second volume. And yet, 
Lessing lived for over ten years after the meeting between Herder and Goethe 
in Strassburg; Gleim died in 1803, Nicolai in 1811, Wieland in 1813. Further- 
more, not only do life spans annoyingly refuse to adjust themselves to literary 
periodization, but also ideas live on and finally linger on indefinitely. Cer- 
tainly those of the Enlightenment were not defunct after 1770; indeed they 
have survived, with various resuscitations and in association with related 
ideas from later periods, to the present day. Such facts present a genuine 
problem to the literary historian of a given period, in this case of that ending 
about 1770. Any solution is necessarily a compromise. One can hardly criticize 
Schneider for carrying the discussion of Wieland, e.g., to the end. And yet one 
would wish that he had drawn a clearer distinction between Aufkldrungszeit 
proper and the subsequent survival of characteristic tendencies or genres of 
the age, would wish that, e.g., in discussing Engel’s Herr Lorenz Stark (1795- 
96) or Thiimmel’s Reise in die mittaiglichen Provingen von Frankreich (1791- 
1805), he had made it more obvious that we are here dealing with a cultural 
lag—especially in view of the fact that the book is intended, secondarily at 
least, as a ““Lehrbuch fiir Studierende.”’ 

Altogether, the clarity of chronological sequence is one of its weakest 
points. Dates of publication are given, but birth and death dates are not. 
Age-groups do not stand out concretely. The arrangement is partly geistes- 
geschichtlich and partly gattungsgeschichilich; no very clear pattern is in evi- 
dence. Some of the genre terms lack pregnancy (cf. chap. iv: ““Reimlose welt- 
liche und geistliche Poesie’”’). The result is that the great historical lines be- 
come somewhat blurred. Gottsched (born 1700) is discussed after Hagedorn 
and Haller (both born 1708); Rabener (born 1714), Gellert (born 1715), Gleim 
(born 1719) are treated after Klopstock (born 1724). In all these cases the 
time element (i.e., the birth dates) is certainly historically significant. 
Schnabel’s Die Insel Felsenburg (1731-43) makes its appearance in the last 
chapter of the book. Gottsched and his Swiss opponents are discussed on pp. 
84-114, but their interest in early German literature receives belated mention 
on pp. 333 f. 

The individual evaluations are generally well balanced. However, one is 
struck by a certain coolness towards Lessing, and especially towards Minna 
von Barnhelm; to the charming heroine Schneider imputes “seelische Ober- 
flichlichkeit und bedenkenlose Leichtfertigkeit,” and he wonders whether she 
really was the right wife for Tellheim after all (p. 265)! Unjustly he criticizes 
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Lessing for having violated his own stated principle by presenting Marinelli 
as a totally depraved character (p. 270). In the Dramaturgie Lessing, in ac- 
cordance with Aristotle, actually bars villains only from the roles of dramatic 
heroes, of the protagonists whose peripeteia is to evoke fear and pity. 

Even more strongly than Walzel, Schneider interprets Klopstock pri- 
marily in terms of the Baroque, seeing in him “‘sozusagen die dichterische 
Vollendung des religiésen deutschen Barocks . . . wobei wir uns allerdings die 
Stilkategorie in simtlichen Kiinsten vor Augen halten und nicht nur das im 
Vergleich zum Barock in der bildenden Kunst doch viel diirftigere und auch 
zweifellos viel rationalere deutsche Literaturbarock” (p. 142). It is not my 
intention to deny the existence of baroque traits in Klopstock; but the em- 
phasis seems to me misplaced, and I regard it as being of questionable value 
to operate in the second half of the eighteenth century with the historical con- 
cept of a “‘wiedererwachtes . .. Hochbarock” (p. 143). To use an extreme 
example: also in the case of Werfel the term “‘baroque” has a certain descrip- 
tive value, but certainly not a historical one. Moreover, the differences be- 
tween Klopstock’s explosive subjectivism and the ornamental grandezza (with 
due allowance for exceptions) of what we have accustomed ourselves to call 
the Baroque age in German literature are too evident; the term can hardly 
stand the tension between these two poles. If, on the other hand, we empha- 
size the connection between Klopstock and Pietism, then, it seems to me, we 
have a valid and valuable frame of reference. Of course it can be argued that 
Pietism itself had its incipience in the Baroque period; but that is a further 
problem. 

Schneider does not deny the existence of a relationship between Klop- 
stock and Pietism; but he seems to overemphasize the differences. He says 
(p. 120): “Das begliickende Ausruhen in Gott, das ‘Leben und Weben’ in ihm, 
dessen sich besonders der quietistisch eingestellte Pietist erfreut, bleibt un- 
serem Dichter versagt. . . . Gott ist fiir ihn immer transmundane, letzte und 
oberste Instanz. . . . Kiopstock sieht in Gottvater, so leidenschaftlich er ihn 
auch umwirbt und ihm huldigt, doch fast immer nur den strengen, richtenden 
und rachenden Jahwe.” 

Now in the first place, Klopstock does not see in God almost exclusively 
a judging and avenging Yahwe. The entire Messias, of course, revolves around 
the theme of redemption; the latter was planned, evidently right after the fall 
of man, by the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost together; of Christ, co- 
eternal and cocreator with the Father, it is said that in Him “der Schépfer der 
Welt Verséhner wurde.” Moreover, in one of his odes Klopstock addresses 
God thus: 

Des frohen Zutrauns, ach, der Beruhigung, 

Daf meine Seele, Gott, mit dir reden darf, 

Daf sich mein Mund vor dir darf éffnen, 

Téne des Menschen herabzustammeln! (“An Gott’) 


On the other hand God js, despite all immanence and tranquil unio mystica, 
for a Pietistic poet like Tersteegen at the same time (just as for Klopstock) a 
“transmundane, letzte und oberste Instanz.” His is the name “(Dem Tag und 
Nacht / Wird von der Himmelswacht / Preis, Lob und Ehr gebracht.” And 
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the numinosum tremendum could hardly find more definite expression than in 
the following lines: 


Gott ist gegenwirtig! Lasset uns anbeten 
Und in Ehrfurcht vor ihn treten! 

Gott ist in der Mitten! Alles in uns schweige 
Und sich innigst vor ihm beuge! . . . 

Gott ist gegenwirtig! Dem die Cherubinen 
Tag und Nacht gebiicket dienen. . . . 

Du allein sollst es sein, 

Unser Gott und Herre, 

Dir gebiihrt die Ehre. . . . 

La mein Herz tiberwiarts 

Wie ein Adler schweben 

Und in dir nur leben! 


The examples could be multiplied. For the Pietist as well as for Klopstock 
the triune God is, as He must be, judging and redeeming, transmundane and 
omnipresent, awesome in His majesty and personally, comfortingly near. 

Of course the term Pietism applies to Klopstock only in an extended 
sense and with certain qualifications; it is not yet a secularized, but it is a 
humanized Pietism—a most important concept for certain aspects of German 
culture in the eighteenth century. Comparably Lessing broadens and human- 
izes the rationalistic, Wieland the rococo element of the age; all three prepare 
the humanism of the age of Goethe. 

Schneider is one of the few literary historians to pay attention to Fried- 
rich Carl Casimir von Creuz, a true poet of great sensitivity, and quite un- 
justly so often ignored. Of his long poem “Die Griber,” whose date Schneider 
gives as 1760, three cantos were already written in 1752 and incorporated in 
the second edition of his Oden (1753); moreover, it can hardly be designated 
as a “Lehrgedicht.” Here, too, Schneider stresses the continuity from the 
Baroque (Gryphius); more directly pertinent would have been a reference to 
the Night Thoughts, whose influence is unmistakable. Young is explicitly men- 
tioned in the poem. Incidentally: Creuz’s remarkable familiarity with Shakes- 
peare (in 1752-53) deserves attention. 

A few minor points: Was not J. E. Schlegel’s Die Braut in Trauer of 1748 
(an adaptation from Congreve, to be sure, fragmentary, and not published 
until 1762) the first German drama in blank verse, rather than Wieland’s 
Lady Johanna Gray of 1758 (p. 194)? The title of the Vossische Zeitung at the 
time of Lessing’s collaboration is given as Berlinische privilegierte Staats- und 
Gelehrten-Zeitung (p. 218). Should it be... Staats- und gelehrie Zeitung? 
Lillo’s play was entitled The London Merchant, not The Merchant of London 
(p. 255). On p. 350 the continuation of Euphorion appears incorrectly as 
Volkstum und Dichtung. On pp. 226 and 308 delectare, rather than delectari, is 
required in order to preserve the parallelism of Horace’s “Et prodesse volunt 
et delectare poetae.”” 


1 Misprints should be corrected as follows. P. 58: Alexandrinersatiren; p. 221: 
Heroinen; p. 235: aurea mediocritas; p. 318: hart ringende Aufklarung; p. 338: des- 
potisme éclairé. A bad anacoluthon occurs in the first sentence on p. 210. 
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In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding, it should, in closing, be 
said once more unequivocally: we cordially welcome this book. 


DevutscHes Barock. KuLtur DES ACHTZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS / ERSTER 
Tert. Von Richard Benz. Stuttgart: Reclam-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 560. 


Those familiar with Benz’s Deutsche Romantik expect much when the 
same author now presents a cultural history of Germany in the eighteenth 
century. And they will not be disappointed. The volume under discussion 
takes us approximately as far as 1760; it is intended as the first part of a trilogy 
whose second part is yet to appear and whose third is represented by the 
above-named earlier study in Romanticism. In the end we will thus have a 
comprehensive work extending from Leibniz to Goethe’s death, from the rise 
of a continental Hapsburg empire (1683 breaking of the siege of Vienna, fol- 
lowed by the conquest of Hungary; 1699 treaty of Karlowitz) to the July 
Revolution. 

The book is a cultural, rather than a purely literary, history. In contrast, 
however, to such authors as Biedermann, Steinhausen, or Bruford, Benz’s 
entire emphasis is on spiritual creativity; the social-economic background is 
drawn only in general outlines. He succeeds in giving us an extraordinarily 
rich picture—trich in its over-all conception and rich in its component parts. 
With great skill the biographical element is woven into the cultural pattern; 
equally far removed from the desiccated obituary-like positivism of the factual 
manual and from anecdotal chattiness, Benz manages again and again to 
create living, significant figures. Outstanding is the chapter on Leibniz, where 
the essentially conservative intention of that great European at the beginning 
of an age of progressive rationalistic analysis, disruption, disillusionment, and 
finally revolution is excellently brought out. Among the other portraits those 
of Haller and Bodmer seem to this reviewer to stand out through their plastic 
quality; but any number of further examples could be cited. 

The author makes judicious use of relationships in time (contemporan- 
eity by birth dates) and space (coregionality in the sense of Nadler). Methodo- 
logically his main point is “die Gleichzeitigkeit in den verschiedenen Kiin- 
sten,” based on the conviction “daf der durchgehende Geist, der eine Epoche 
formt, in jeder Erscheinung irgendwie sich wiederfinden mu, wenn wir ein- 
mal... die Haupttendenzen des Zeitalters erkannt haben” (p. 72). As the 
most representative art he considers architecture, which creates the space 
wherein the others live, move, and have their being (pp. 5, 71). Hence, of 
course, the title Deutsches Barock for a period which normally, from the view- 
point of the literary historian, is certainly not thus designated. 

Benz’s main thesis is this: About the year 1700 a genuine German 
Baroque architecture, secular as well as ecclesiastical, sprang up in the south- 
east. Before this, the great architectural creations in this area had been the 
work of Italians. He establishes a specific date, the victory of Fischer von 
Erlach over Galli Bibbiena in the contest for designing the decorations for 
the triumphal entry into Vienna of Joseph I, just crowned Roman King (i.e., 
emperor-elect); the birth of an indigenous “Reichsstil” which was here mani- 
fested he connects with the elation engendered by the definitive victory over 
the Turks and the establishment of a great Danubian empire. The Austrian 
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Baroque then spread, especially westward into Bavaria, Franconia (Wiirz- 
burg!), etc., and northward to Dresden, seat of the Saxon-Polish elector- 
kings. All this art is Catholic in substance; the Protestant Frauenkirche in 
Dresden and Schliiter’s creations in Berlin do not essentially change the pic- 
ture. Northern Germany lacked “‘eine eigene Bauidee”’ and, as far as ecclesi- 
astical architecture is concerned, contented itself with the (somewhat de- 
nuded) Gothic edifices inherited from a former age. Paradoxically, the old 
faith produced from within itself a great new architecture, the new faith did 
not. To a considerable extent the thesis is convincing. And yet—is the situa- 
tion really quite so simple? About the middle of the century certainly Sonnin 
(who is not mentioned) had a new “Bauidee” of his own when he built the 
monumental Grofe Michaeliskirche in Hamburg (1750-62), establishing a 
model for a number of smaller churches in the north-west. 

Meanwhile, to return to Benz’s line of thought, Protestant Germany, 
with the non-sensuous religious inspiration derived from the Reformation, 
expressed itself in music. Bach and Handel, with a strong Gothic component, 
stand in the centre; but of their less known musical contemporaries Benz like- 
wise gives highly interesting pictures. 

From about 1750 on, however, musical sound in Protestant Germany 
gave way to the word, the vehicle of individualized and especially of rational- 
ized thought. The reasons which Benz adduces to explain why Upper Saxony 
was the birthplace of a verbal culture seem somewhat far-fetched. In any case, 
there resulted what in most historical presentations appears as “Literatur 
der Aufklirungszeit.”’ However, a strong supernaturalistic Christian tradition 
survived (Haller), and in Klopstock, whose Messias is a genuine metamor- 
phosis of the preceding great music and can be understood only in terms of 
musical composition, we have the belated climax of the poetical Baroque. 

Meanwhile in the south, just about the same time, architecture became 
more and more “musical” in conception, until it finally sublimated itself into 
actual music, just as Gothic architecture had done in Bach. Or, seen under a 
different angle, South-German music now emancipated itself from Italian 
supremacy, as architecture had done before. Gluck with his “sakrale Oper” 
is the central figure here. In him Benz sees not a neo-classical reformer, com- 
parable to Winckelmann, but rather 


die Summierung und Vollendung aller héchsten philosophisch-religiésen Strebungen 
und Sehnsiichte des 18. Jahrhunderts. . . . : Aber was in dieser Epoche sonst nur Be- 
griffe unzulinglich kiinden, nur theoretische und ethische Forderungen umschreiben, 
das ist hier zum Durchbruch eines Mysteriums geworden, mit welchem das Barock in 
allen seinen héchsten Kriften sich der Tendenzen der Zeit noch einmal souverin 
bemichtigt und sich selber harmonisch vollendend ins Element der Zukunft rettet 
(p. 490). 


This late Baroque Catholic music continues as an active factor by way of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven right down to Schubert. 

The reader will have noticed that Benz outdoes F. J. Schneider in extend- 
ing the term Barogue. Not only Klopstock is included under it, but also the 
entire literature created by those who were born in the quarter-century before 
him. The entire literature—or almost the entire, for Winckelmann, e.g., 
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though seven years older than Klopstock, is nevertheless assigned to the next 
period; the great adversary of the Baroque, he prepares that puristic classicism 
which (I am summarizing Benz) can no longer create a naively total and vital 
cultural cosmos because it is antiquarian, rational, and academic. 

But we may argue that Klopstock, Winckelmann’s junior, mutatis mu- 
tandis likewise points forward more than backward. His Messias and his odes 
were certainly felt by Goethe and his contemporaries as a beginning rather 
than as an end. His personal relations with the succeeding generation (Gét- 
tinger Bund) were more vital than those with his older contemporaries. Benz 
himself states that the figure of Klopstock first emerged in its full stature and 
significance as late as the 1770’s (p. 457). 

Concerning Klopstock as a representative of the Baroque we need not 
repeat what we said previously (in discussing Schneider’s views) about the 
fundamental difference between the descriptive and the periodological use of 
certain terms—here specifically between baroque and Barogue. It may be 
pointed out, however, that Benz himself frequently speaks of the Gothic tra- 
dition in Bach, without, of course, assigning to the term a periodological sig- 
nificance. Klopstock’s connection with Pietism is stated but, it would seem, 
not emphasized enough. 

If, on p. 412, Benz explains the acceptance of Klopstock in Catholic 
Germany largely on the basis of the Baroque elements in the religious cosmos 
of the Messias (the intermediate world of angels, etc., which fills the void 
between man and his distant God), this reviewer would rather stress the 
simple fact that, with the progress of the militant secular Enlightenment, the 
true Christians in both churches were bound to draw more closely together—a 
development which reached its logical climax in the age of the French Revolu- 
tion (Lavater—Sailer; Claudius and the Emkendorf circle in Holstein—the 
Miinster circle). Benz himself previously makes the point (pp. 394 f.) that also 
Gellert was already accepted in Catholic circles—obviously not on account of 
any similarity between his and Catholic cosmology. 

The argument regarding Klopstock and the Baroque seems weakened, 
rather than strengthened, by including essentially the entire period, back- 
ward and forward, under that term. What results is a certain reductio ad ab- 
surdum. Gottsched and the Swiss now appear as Baroque authors; Benz even 
includes a discussion of Gerstenberg (born in 1737, eight years after Lessing, 
seven after Hamann); his and Klopstock’s scaldic poetry is explained in terms 
of the Baroque propensity towards “Vermaskung und Vermummung”’ (p. 
449). Incidentally, the same idea (rather than that of rationalistic moral 
didacticism) is used to explain the popularity of the fable in the eighteenth 
century (p. 374)—from which it would logically follow that even Lessing had 
a fair share of the Baroque in his soul. Finally, ““Vermaskung und Vermum- 
mung” is also applied to the sentimental, pseudo-archaistic English garden, 
“der... noch im vollen Sinne ein barockes Weltgefiihl ausspricht” (p. 440). 

But to return to our main argument: If, with Benz, we attach the label 
Baroque to the first six, or even more, decades of the century, then what about 
the preceding period, which in the last quarter-century we have accustomed 
ourselves to designate by that name? (Parenthetically: Benz definitely under- 
rates, it seems to this reviewer, the best of German literature in the seven- 
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teenth century. It is by no means merely “ganz wurzellose Nachahmung des 
Fremden,” as Benz says on p. 19, obviously with an eye on Opitz and his 
school—while on p. 259 again he admits that the greatest poetic creations of 
that period came into being “‘so gut wie ohne Opitz, ja trotz Opitz und seiner 
Lehre.”) Either we must find a new name (what could it be?) for the age 
hitherto called Baroque—and by implication Benz seems to favor this alterna- 
tive; or we must operate with an unwieldy period of about a century and a 
half, roughly from 1620 to 1760. 

However, is not the crucial point this: that the insistence on the principle 
of “Gleichzeitigkeit der Kiinste” has, without proper differentiation, here re- 
sulted in over-simplification? Is the title of the book the best possible one? 
The fact is, of course, that the cultural pattern of Germany in the eighteenth 
century forces us to be very cautious in labeling it. There was the great re- 
ligious division, there were the many territorial centers, there was a non-uni- 
form social development. The Catholic parts did not even yet unreservedly 
accept the Lutheran Schriftdeutsch. In Vienna the Italian preponderance was 
so great that, as Benz tells us, Metastasio here followed another Italian in the 
dignity of an imperial poet laureate. The area of Catholic Baroque architec- 
ture was, by and large, not affected by the European Enlightenment until the 
period of creative building was over. This building was partly courtly, partly 
ecclesiastical, and both the courts and the church of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion were predisposed to continue in the Baroque tradition, which was their 
characteristic artistic medium and on which their very survival depended. 
Literature was, as Benz says, the specific medium of the educated bourgeoisie 
of Protestant provenience, a bourgeoisie keenly aware of its progressive in- 
tellectual and emotional individualism, albeit, as the author points out, a 
“geselliger Individualismus.” It may also be argued that perhaps the artistic 
Baroque had, in consequence of its greater creativity, a stronger élan vital, 
hence survived longer. Finally, in the arts (and more especially in architec- 
ture) the conservative effect of technique is greater than in literature, where 
an individual brain, a pen, an inkwell, and some paper are all that is needed 
for production. 

It seems that, taking the period as a whole, we must distinguish three, 
or possibly four, major strands of cultural creativity: (1) the Baroque, ema- 
nating from secular and ecclesiastical courts and the rich monastic orders, 
dominating the Catholic part of the country, determining the formative arts 
and still, of course, influencing the others; (2) the Enlightenment, deriving 
much of its substance from the western countries and imbuing, together with 
(3) a far more indigenous Pietism, the bourgeois world and its verbal self- 
expression. The fourth element, Sentimentalism, seems closely related to 
Pietism; indeed it is to a considerable extent a secularized form of the latter. 
I have left music out of the picture because I do not feel competent to make 
a worth-while statement. 

Several of these considerations are present in Benz’s book, but are they 
heeded enough in the over-all analysis? Of the three primary elements men- 
tioned, Pietism receives the least attention. In a work of this scope, one would 
like to hear more about it. And one would also like to learn more about non- 
artistic literature, about such personages as, e.g., Francke and Zinzendorf, 
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Bengel and Oetinger, Mosheim and Johann Jakob Moser, Baumgarten. 

In the following we will take up individual points that call for discussion 
or adjustment. 

It would seem that Benz tends somewhat to over-emphasize the contrast 
between a Germany with a still relatively intact Christian tradition and the 
secularized West (cf. especially p. 543). In England, at any rate, we have such 
figures as Isaac Watts, Edward Young, William Law; and we have, above all, 
the Wesleys and the Methodist movement. 

Frankfurt and Niirnberg can hardly be described as Protestant enclaves 
(p. 24). Johann Philipp von Schénborn, archbishop of Mainz, was surely not 
the most powerful elector of the Empire (p. 45)—what about his contempo- 
rary, the Great Elector? The later Frederick William I of Prussia was in 1700 
still a “Kurprinz” of Brandenburg, rather than a “Kronprinz” (p. 53), Saxony 
had, strictly speaking, no kings (p. 394); its electors were (mostly) kings of 
Poland. Not Pomerania, but northern ‘““Vorpommern” belonged to Sweden in 
1756 (p. 444). 

One cannot say that in the eighteenth century mastery of the ancient 
languages was a matter of course (p. 276); Paulsen, in his Geschichte des 
gelehrten Unterrichts, shows that the knowledge of Greek was generally quite 
superficial, and that of Latin far from perfect—both languages were taught 
much more thoroughly in the Reformation period and then again after the 
neo-humanistic school reform in the early nineteenth century. And it is an 
exaggeration to maintain that mo new choral melodies originated in the 
eighteenth century (p. 163; cf. Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, u1*, 944). 

It is likewise going too far to claim that for Zinzendorf there was “zwi- 
schen den verschiedenen Konfessionen iiberhaupt kein Unterschied mehr” (p. 
307). He wanted to stay within the Lutheran Church, was ordained in it, and 
the German Brethren remained “Augsburgische Konfessionsverwandte.” Of 
course his attitude toward all Christian churches was thoroughly irenic and 
ecumenical. The statement that Pietism “‘scarcely suffered” music (p. 417; a 
more qualified formulation appears on p. 309) also has to be taken with a 
grain of salt, at least as far as the Zinzendorfians are concerned. They espe- 
cially cultivated vocal music, indeed devoted entire services to it; as for the role 
allotted (at least sometimes) to instrumental music, cf. Goethe’s letter to 
Langer of January 17, 1769, where he describes the Frankfurt group of 
Brethren as singing hymns to the accompaniment of a grand piano and two 
flutes. Zinzendorf’s wife was a Countess, not a Princess, of Reuss (p. 307). 

Brockes was a bailiff, not exactly in the neighborhood of Hamburg (p. 
289), but at Ritzebiittel, Hamburg’s outpost on the North Sea. Bodmer could 
not possibly discover (as an objective fact) that his Swiss language was “noch 
mit dem Mittelhochdeutschen identisch” (p. 342)—a considerable over- 
simplification. Winckelmann was born in 1717, not in 1715 (p. 469). 

It is misleading to say that Klopstock’s life in Denmark was “héfische 
Existenz im Sinne der barocken Tradition” (p. 441). His friendship with the 
elder Bernstorff was founded, in the last analysis, on their common affinity to 
Pietism and was, on that basis, characterized by an unheard-of degree of social 
equality; hence the terse dedication of the collected odes “An Bernstorff”— 
impossible in a genuine Baroque atmosphere. Klopstock’s royal patron was 
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Frederick V (followed by Christian VII), not Christian V (p. 454). The ode 
“Wir und sie’? would seem to date from 1766, not 1768 (ibid.). The Danish 
king’s summer residence was at Fredensborg, not Fridensborg (p. 443). The 
Genevan Mallet, reviver of Scandinavian antiquarian studies, left Copen- 
hagen in 1760, not in 1761 (ibid; cf. Dansk Biografisk Leksikon). If Benz 
states that Bodmer’s Switzerland and Klopstock’s Denmark were exposed to 
the ‘“Fluidum des glaubens- und stammesverwandten Angelsichsischen . . . , 
entgegen dem sonst noch Mitteleuropa beherrschenden franzésischen Ein- 
flu8” (p. 441), the argument is vague: those parts of Germany in which the 
French influence continued to prevail were (by virtue of their Protestant tra- 
dition) just as “glaubensverwandt” with England as were Switzerland and 
Denmark, and surely not less “stammesverwandt”’ with it than the former. 
Syntactically ambiguous is the sentence: “ . . . Haller [bot] Klopstock an, die 
Erziehung seines Sohnes zu iibernehmen” (p. 432); the meaning is that Klop- 
stock was to become a tutor to Haller’s son. More misleading yet is the state- 
ment on p. 428 that in 1748 Klopstock accepted a position in Langensalza, “‘in 
der Heimat des Grofvaters miitterlicherseits . . . Johann Christoph Schmidt, 
dessen gleichnamiger Neffe in Leipzig sein Stubengenosse gewesen war und 
der als Bruder der vielbesungenen ‘Fanny’ so wichtige Bedeutung fiir ihn 
gewann.” The incongruous “der’’ before ‘“‘als Bruder’? makes Klopstock write 
love poems to his great-aunt! Incidentally, the younger Johann Christoph 
Schmidt was the grandson, not the nephew, of the elder, hence Klopstock’s 
cousin. 

Altogether, it is a pity that a book so rich in content and so forceful in 
presentation should be disfigured by occasional negligence in sentence struc- 
ture.? Also, the language could sometimes be toned down. The word ‘‘meta- 
physisch” seems to this reviewer to be used somewhat too freely. And what 
does Benz mean when, speaking of Gellert’s Schwedische Gréafin, he claims to 
see “etwas von geopolitischer Weite” in the Siberian episodes (p. 392)? Why 
the fashion word “geopolitisch”’? Why not simply “geographisch’’? And what 
does he mean when he speaks of “‘slawisch umbrandete Grenzlande”’ (p. 341)? 
In the eighteenth century there was certainly no “slawische Brandung”’ on 
the German border. Politically and culturally the western Slavs were entirely 
on the defensive—and an unsuccessful one at that. 

Finally: it is a pity that, throughout the book, poetry is printed in con- 
tinuous lines. 


Dre WELTANSCHAUUNG DER DEUTSCHEN AUFKLARUNG IN GESCHICHTLICHER 
ENTWICKLUNG. Von Hans M. Wolff. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. 269. 


This in many ways remarkable study occupies an intermediate position, 


21 here append a list of such instances together with obvious misprints. P. 68: 
Ubereinstimmung; p. 78: schon 1688; p. 90: wie er bald; p. 96: da® er 1705; p. 120: 
orientierten; p. 139: als den Angehdrigen; p. 151: Gesang; p. 161: Charakteristikum; 
p. 290: als eines... Objekts; p. 292: gréfter ... denkbarer; p. 302: richtigen Ge- 
brauch; p. 307: und (omit: sie) als Méglichkeit; p. 420: goat; p. 442: Poésie des Celtes; 
p. 499: Iphigénie; p. 515: Anzahl von Kammermusiken; p. 545: jenseits von irgend- 
welchem. 
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and bridges the gap, between the literary histories of the period and such 
works as Cassirer’s Philosophie der Aufklérung. It makes a particularly valu- 
able contribution by bringing back into our field of vision some forgotten, yet 
historically significant, figures; outstanding in this respect is the chapter on 
Johann Adolph Hoffmann of Hamburg. Another great merit of the book lies 
in the fact that Wolff, in contrast to Cassirer, takes pains to connect philosophy 
with theology. 

This applies particularly to the “Friihaufklirung.” It developed, as the 
author demonstrates, in reaction to self-contained academic scholasticism on 
one hand, to courtly culture on the other; but it also reacted against the get- 
ahead-at-all-costs opportunism which Christian Weise and others in the late 
seventeenth century had proclaimed as a way for astute and uninhibited 
commoners to enter into competition with the aristocracy. The early En- 
lightenment wanted to give the broad masses of the solid bourgeoisie a prag- 
matic philosophy of life and a genuine ethos of their own. Wolff shows how the 
movement initially proceeded from the Lutheran doctrine of sola fide and the 
seroum arbitrium. This eliminated good works as a means of salvation; but 
precisely because individual sanctification by free will and good works was 
ruled out, a temporal sphere of activity was postulated in which the Christian 
was to practice civic morality as if he had free will. In this connection neigh- 
borly love was interpreted as socially useful activity, and the latter in turn as 
occupational diligence. If such diligence resulted in wealth, so much the bet- 
ter; for wealth too, if properly husbanded and utilized, benefited the com- 
munity. In short, the early Enlightenment—despite, or rather because of, its 
original theological presuppositions—was utilitarian in nature. Especially in 
connection with J. A. Hoffmann in Hamburg the author dwells on the im- 
petus thus given to capitalism. 

Wolff then shows how, as philosophical thought emancipated itself from 
Protestant theology, a growing faith in free will and in the efficacy of reason 
resulted in the secular religion of human perfectibility. The original “Arbeits- 
askese,” austere and materialistic at the same time, gave way, especially 
through the teachings of Christian Wolff, to the ideal of intellectual “Bil- 
dung,” which in turn, infused with emotional qualities by men like Crusius 
and Gellert, was eventually sublimated to “Menschlichkeit.” In this process 
the esthetic values slowly received increasing consideration and in the end 
were recognized as autonomous. A final chapter, centered on Hamann and 
Justus Méser, briefly and succinctly deals with the beginnings of the revolt 
against the Enlightenment. 

The analysis is generally of exemplary clarity. One might wish, perhaps, 
that somewhat more emphasis were placed on the reception of West-European 
ideas, particularly on the influence of Locke. One misses a supplementary 
chapter on Pietism (to which, to be sure, the author frequently refers). And 
one wonders whether the discussion of the “Popularphilosophie” might not 
have been extended to include men like Nicolai and Basedow, and even such 
late representatives as Biester, Gedike, August von Hennings, J. H. Voss, and 
Paulus. We would then see the survival of an Enlightenment of various hues 
right into the Romantic period and even to the age of a new (if temporary) 
swing toward positive Christianity: Biester lived to see his son become a 
Roman Catholic. 
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There are a number of individual points on which I would take issue with 
the author. 

The grouping of Haller (1708-77) with Canitz (1654-99) and Neukirch 
(1665-1729) in the chapter on poets of the “Friihaufklirung” seems rather 
hard to accept, even with due regard for Wolff’s precautionary remarks (p. 
82), especially since Christian Wolff (1679-1754) and Brockes (1680-1747), 
both more than a quarter-century older than Haller, are assigned to the ma- 
ture stage of the movement. Would it not have been better to treat “Friihauf- 
klérung” with that consideration for chronological sequence which the word 
implies? 

The social structure of the seventeenth century was an essentially supra- 
national (though, of course, nationally modified) phenomenon; it should have 
been seen also in the European, not merely in the German, framework (p. 16). 
And it is hardly correct to say that from the middle of that century on class 
barriers tended to diminish (p. 18). On the contrary, both Steinhausen and 
Biedermann show a definite hardening of social stratification after the Thirty 
Years War; indeed Biedermann—rightly, it seems to me—equates the con- 
summation of this trend roughly with the turn of the century. It was after the 
great war, as Paulsen points out, that the Ritterakademien really came into 
vogue as exclusive schools for the nobility. And is it correct to say that 
Moscherosch and Rist, as members of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
(founded, incidentally, in 1617, before the war, and discontinued in 1680—the 
dates seem significant), belonged to the social “Oberschicht”’ (p. 18)? 

The applicability of the term “Begriinder und Fihrer des Rokoko” to 
Christian Weise (1642-1708) seems highly doubtful (p. 18). This title is 
neither chronologically nor typologically justified—where does Weise show 
that lightness of touch, that sophisticated, yet also naive, sprightliness which 
we associate with the Rococo? I cannot resist the temptation to envisage an 
amalgam of Wolff’s and Benz’s terminology: the result would be a Rococo in 
the seventeenth century preceding a Baroque in the eighteenth! 

One of the strongest points in the book is the careful logical development 
of the ideas on the basis of abundant documentary material. And yet, at times 
too much is read into quotations selected ad hoc, and the conceptual distinc- 
tions are drawn over-sharply. A case in point is the following. Wolff discusses 
the connection between Brockes and Protestantism, but at the same time sees 
a “tiefer Abgrund” between the two (p. 140). I am far from denying a differ- 
ence: easy-going, eudemonistic optimism on one hand, austere pessimism on 
the other. But it is the author’s method of arriving at his conclusion and the 
specific formulation of the latter that concern me here. Wolff compares the 
Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott to a passage from a poem by Johann Arnd in 
which we are warned against losing ourselves in an esthetic contemplation of 
created nature, and then continues: 

Arnd fordert ausschlieBlich Frémmigkeit, Brockes fordert frommes Geniefen; oder 
anders ausgedriickt: Arnd will die Kreatur entweltlichen, indem er sie allein als Zeugen 


Gottes betrachtet ohne selbstindigen irdischen Wert; Brockes dagegen verlangt vor 
allem anderen volles Verstiindnis fiir die irdische Schénheit der Kreatur . . . (p. 141). 


But if we now turn to the poem “‘Geh aus, mein Herz, und suche Freud / In 
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dieser lieben Sommerzeit” by Paul Gerhardt, surely beyond suspicion as a 
representative of Lutheranism, we do find “frommes Geniefen.” Arnd may 
warn his reader against a “sich vergaffen”’ in “Zier und Anmuth”’ of creation; 
but Gerhardt exclaims: 


Schau an der schénen Garten Zier 
Und siehe, wie sie mir und dir 
Sich ausgeschmiicket haben. 


The transition to the transcendentally religious part of the poem is formed by 
the stanza: 


Ach, denk ich, bist du hier so schén 
Und laGt du uns so lieblich gehn [sic] 
Auf dieser armen Erden: 

Was will doch wohl nach dieser Welt 
Dort in dem reichen Himmelszelt 
Und giildnem Schlosse werden? 


Quite similarly Brockes ends his delicate description of cherry blossoms at 
night with the words: 


Wie sehr ich mich am Irdischen ergetze, 

Dacht’ ich, hat Gott dennoch weit gréGre Schitze. 

Die gréBte Schénheit dieser Erden 

Kann mit der himmlischen doch nicht verglichen werden. 


The parallel is obvious and should warn us against making too absolute a dis- 
tinction. There are profound differences between Brockes and the Lutheran 
tradition, but in this specific respect there certainly is no “deep chasm.” 
Also Klopstock Wolff removes from orthodox Lutheranism more than 

seems justifiable. If he based his distinction on Klopstock’s faith in the saving 
efficacy of virtue, i.e., works, (cf. especially the odes “Friedrich der Fiinfte” 
and “Friedensburg’’), then we could not quarrel with him. But instead of 
stressing Klopstock’s eighteenth-century Pelagianism, he sweepingly claims 
that the poet is totally unaware of the Protestant distance between God and 
Man (p. 207). “Gott,” he says (p. 209), “erscheint Klopstock nicht als ein 
unbegreifliches Wesen, er ist kein protestantischer deus absconditus. ... ” 
Here we must protest and stress the relative distance and tension between 
God and Man in Klopstock’s religion, just as, in criticizing F. J. Schneider, 
we had to emphasize their mutual nearness. Indeed Klopstock does know an 
incomprehensible God—in “Das grofe Halleluja” he addresses Him as “Un- 
aussprechlicher, Undenkbarer”—but this same Deus absconditus is also (just 
as He is, of course, for Luther) a Deus revelatus—revealed in the Son, the 
mediator: 

Ohn’ ihn, der mich gelehret, sich geopfert hat 

Fiir mich, kénnt’ ich nicht dein seyn; 

Ohn’ ihn wir’ der Gedanke deiner Gegenwart 

Grauen mir vor dem allmachtigen Unbekannten. 

(“Dem Allgegenwirtigen”) 


All this is meant to balance an exaggerated statement, not to deny a (relative 
and occasional, rather than absolute and consistent) toning-down of the ten- 
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sion between God and Man (for which cf. again ‘‘Friedrich der Fiinfte”’: 
“ _.. welch ein Gedank’ es ist: Gott nachahmen . . . / Und entschliefit sich, 
wie Gott zu seyn”’). 

With regard to Lessing we may question the statement that he essentially 
remained attached to the tenets of the “Popularaufklirung” all his life (p. 
238). What about his Spinozistic confession of faith to Jacobi?—And is it true 
that his theory of the tragic catharsis excludes “jede moralische Wirkung” 
(p. 242)? He himself states in the Dramaturgie (pt. xxviii) that “diese Reini- 
gung in nichts anders beruhet, als in der Verwandlung der Leidenschaften in 
tugendhafte Fertigkeiten.” What could be more explicit? 

Despite its excellence, the book has a few “Schénheitsfehler.” Inaccurate 
quotations were found on pp. 15 (Seckendorf), 136 (the first passage from 
Brockes; syntactically and metrically disarranged), 214 (first passage from 
Leibniz; syntactically disarranged and failing to indicate ellipses). On p. 45 I 
suspect the quotation starting “Virtutis vox...” but I have not been able 
to check it. On p. 58 one sentence seems to be logically deficient (“Das Kapitel 
ist stark .. .”).3 

This book is a must for the student of the eighteenth century in Germany. 
We hope that it will arouse enough interest to justify a second edition, with 
a few adjustments. Meanwhile we welcome, without discussing them here, 
the two continuations which are announced in the preface and which now have 
appeared in print. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by 
Fritz C. A. Koelln and James P. Pettegrove. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, Pp. xiii+-366. 


This translation is eminently readable; it flows along with the perfect 
ease and the natural sentence rhythm of an original. A considerable saving in 
bulk has been effected by a somewhat condensed phrasing within the individ- 
ual sentences, due to the omission of sundry particles and circumlocutions, 
to the skillful contraction of parallel synonyms into a single expression, etc. 
I found only few instances where such condensation had resulted in a loss of 
substance or in an appreciable change of emphasis. 

On the other hand, spot checks reveal a number of translations that may 
be questioned: “unbefangen . . . gebraucht’”—‘“‘employed unreservedly” (p. 
93; preferably: naively?); “geistiges ehemaliges Anschauen der Gottheit”’ 
(a phrase from Kant)—“older conception of the divine” (p. 97); “tritt 
keineswegs mit dem blofSen Anspruch einer Tatsachenwahrheit auf’’—‘can 
by no means lay claim to factual truth” (p. 99); “schon die Renaissance wollte 
nicht”—“not even the Renaissance claimed” (p. 137); “die religiésen Ideale” 


3 Misprints and other minor errors should be corrected as follows. P. 19 (last word): 
solchen; p. 28 (Latin quotation): exhauriri; p. 49: zunachst; p. 90: Ungliick; p. 120: 
nicht nur in geistigen; p. 126: Wenden wir uns nunmehr der ersten Kategorie zu; p. 135: 
Alles Natiirliche; p. 154: nicht als Resultat; p. 166: von Pracht und Luxus fiéhrt; ibid. 
(second quotation): einen groSen Theil; p. 202: wen jedoch die Not; p. 209: Arimathia; 
p. 216: des wahren Ziels; p. 237 (quotation): Den Irrenden; p. 239: Doch beweist 
Lessing; p. 241: ranudrwr. In the index “Wilhelm I.” should be replaced by “Friedrich 
Wilhelm I.” The punctuation would in a number of places benefit from revisions. 
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—“the religious ideas” (p. 192); “die historische Bildungswelt, die von Seiten 
der Romantik ... aufgerufen wird’—‘“‘the concept of historical cultures, 
which Romanticism summons up” (p. 197); “Logik der Phantasie” —“logic 
of phantasy” (p. 209; preferably: imagination?); ‘““Dauer und Verinderung” 
—‘duration and change” (p. 228; preferably: permanence?); “stimmen in 
diesen Gedanken iiberein und wetteifern in seiner [sic] Ausfiihrung”—“agree 
in the. .. conception ... and... vie with one another in furthering it” (p. 
253). When Cassirer states that Baumgarten, albeit a master of formal logic, 
was “sich... ihrer inhaltlichen, ihrer systematischen Grenze aufs stirkste 
bewuBt,” the two juxtaposed adjectives clearly express one and the same limit, 
while the translation (“especially conscious of both the intrinsic and the sys- 
tematic limitations,” p. 339) implies two different ones. A surprising mis- 
translation is found on p. 128, where we read that Berkeley and others re- 
garded “a concept merely as a shower of impressions”; Cassirer’s ““Nieder- 
schlag von Impressionen” should, of course be rendered as “precipitate of im- 
pressions.” 

The quotations in the book, all given in English, are far more exact than 
their counterparts in Cassirer’s German text, which, upon inspection, in this 
respect reveals some perplexing inaccuracies. Nevertheless, in individual in- 
stances there still seems to be room for a few minor improvements, e.g., in the 


quotations from d’Alembert on pp. 3 f.: “pour peu qu’on”—“‘if one’’; “‘s’est 


fait” —“‘is taking place’’; “s’est . . . appellé” [sic]}—“‘is called.” (This criticism, 
it should be added, is based on the assumption that the edition of d’Alem- 
bert’s Mélanges used by the translators [Amsterdam, 1759] and that available 
to me [Amsterdam, 1760] have identical texts.) Ellipses are not always prop- 
erly indicated, nor has in all cases enough care been taken to bracket con- 
nective words inserted after an ellipsis (cf. the first quotation from Diderot 
on p. 75). The mathematician Clairant in the quotation on p. 74 should ap- 
pear as Clairaut. 
On the whole, the translation is very meritorious. 


PRIMITIVISM AND RELATED IDEAS IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY GERMAN Lyric 
Poetry. A Dissertation submitted to . . . The Johns Hopkins University 
..., 1941. By Erich August Gottlieb Albrecht. Baltimore: 1950. Pp. xi 
+111. 


This doctoral thesis is one of several, written at The Johns Hopkins 
University, which undertake the worth-while task of applying to German 
literature the concepts of Lovejoy’s and Boas’ Primitivism and Related Ideas 
in Antiquity (1935). Such co-operative enterprises always deserve the warmest 
welcome. This particular study examines the German lyric poets born between 
1680 and 1740 (and not, as the title suggests, poetry written between these 
dates). The author bases his conclusions on a great array of pertinent mate- 
rial. The poets dealt with are from an age pre-eminently characterized by a 
strong faith in progress and perfectibility; yet it is astonishing how many ex- 
pressions of primitivistic sentiment Albrecht succeeds in assembling. Even 
Gottsched, mostly an ardent progressivist, contributes an occasional mite. 
But Albrecht quite correctly points out that by far the majority of these cases 
represent a conventional, indeed stereotyped, imitation of classical models. 
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As he puts it, the chain of primitivistic passages in this period is “unbroken, 
even though weak.” A deeper, more personal note is found especially in Haller 
and Creuz (who are, however, at times as inconsistent in their primitivism as 
Gottsched is in his antiprimitivism) and also, somewhat surprisingly, in J. P. 
Uz; all three stress the “hard” (moralistic rather than hedonistic) type of 
primitivism. 

The author’s conclusions are well founded. A few points evoking criticism 
are the following: East Indians (pp. 74, 102) and the (classical) ancients (p. 
97) should be left out of the discussion altogether, since they are not primi- 
tives. Translations from other literatures have no, not even a tentative, docu- 
mentary value (pp. 8 f.). In the quotation on p. 4 Gottsched is speaking of the 
United Kingdom of England, Scotland, and Ireland, not of the British Em- 
pire. In connection with Hagedorn’s polemic against the conception of animals 
as clockwork-like mechanisms (p. 81) attention might have been drawn to the 
Cartesian provenience of this idea. 

What the study really lacks is the last finishing touches. Of the fairly 
numerous misprints the most disturbing one is the evident omission of a “‘not” 
on p. 13 (between “does” and “expect’’). References of pronouns and posses- 
sives are frequently loose, to say the least (e.g., p. 99: “Thuiskons’s Volk” — 
their). Also the punctuation is erratic. Is the name of the minor author dis- 
cussed on p. 5 Liebers (text) or Lieber (n. 14), and does this poet really write 
“‘Mecinas” for ‘““Micenas’’? Is the name of the philosopher of the Enlighten- 
ment to be spelled Wolf (p. 11) or Wolff (p. 13)? On p. 22 part of the Low Ger- 
man quotation has evidently slipped into the main text. The “Sechster Ge- 
sang” of just what poem by Creuz is quoted on p. 50? On p. 29 (n. 44) a work 
never previously mentioned appears as op. cit., while another of. cit. on p. 72 
(n. 6) leaves us a choice between two different studies by one and the same 
author. The bibliography should correct Gétz’s Vermischte Schriften to Ver- 
mischte Gedichte. 

Worst of all: the quotations themselves are in a sad state. Partial spot- 
checks, in cases where suspicion was aroused by incongruities of meaning, 
syntax, or metre, revealed many major and minor inaccuracies. Two distinct 
passages from a poem by Schnabel are run together as one (p. 53); again, an 
ellipsis is indicated where there should be none (p. 39). On p. 70 a grammati- 
cally impossible quotation arrests our attention; the pertinent note, in con- 
nection with the list of abbreviations, refers us to Bechstein’s Deutsches 
Dichterbuch—but a check there shows that the poem is not included in this 
anthology at all, instead of which it turns up, after some search, in Gédeke’s 
Elf Biicher deutscher Dichtung. Latin quotations have only a slim chance of 
survival, and two are mutilated beyond recognition (p. 54, n. 14; p. 55, n. 16; 
pp. 58, 64). Further inaccuracies (including obvious misprints) appear on pp. 
6 f., 18-20, 26 (Ramler), 27 and 31 (Giinther), 32 (Uz), 34, 38 f., 42-44, 50 
(Bruford), 54 (Giinther), 61 (Karschin), 65 ff. (incidentally, this long string of 
quotations from Haller’s Alpen represents an insufficiently processed lump of 
raw material), 71 (French title in n. 4), 75 (title of Gellert’s poem). I also 
strongly suspect the indirect quotation from Pope on p. 85, without however 
having been able to track it down. 

If, as the author states at the end, this study is at some future time to be 
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integrated with related ones in a comprehensive survey of primitivism in 
German literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a thorough 
textual revision will be necessary. 


(To be continued) 


Detiev W. SCHUMANN 
University of Illinois 


GorETHE ON HuMAN CREATIVENESS AND OTHER GOETHE Essays. Edited by 
Rolf King, Calvin Brown, and Erich Funke. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. xxvii+252. 


THIS volume of eight essays, ‘‘dedicated to A. R. Hohlfeld of Wisconsin, Great 
Teacher and Inspirer of American Goethe Scholarship,” is of unusual interest 
because the contributors include an economist, a phycisist, an industrial 
engineer, and a professional writer, as well as four literary scholars. It pro- 
vides a neat cross-section of the thought of our times, ranging all the way from 
metaphysics and even mysticism to psychology, rationalism, and the belief 
that there is wisdom only in the verifiable truth of science. Changing the 
metaphor one might say that the authors of the four most challenging con- 
tributions are engaged in a tug of war, with Mr. Sebba at one end of the rope 
and Mr. King at the other, each of them assisted by some strenuous pulling 
on the part of Messrs. Fricke and Graeffe, respectively. The prize for which 
they struggle is, of course, Goethe, whom both sides wish to claim as their 
own. 
Gregor Sebba believes that Goethe at a certain point in his life, probably 
at Strassburg, made a fundamental and irrevocable choice, electing “‘true 
life” and rejecting “the given world.”’ Discussing the Mothers myth in Faust, 
he declares that the human mind in order to be creative must depart from all 
that is familiar and plunge into nothingness, trusting that there it will find its 
“All,” a new world of its own making. Like Faust, the creator must descend 
to the realm of absolute existence, of pure Being, to the bottom level of the 
Universe, if his work is to be profound and do more than ring minor changes 
on the well known. To perform these tasks, a person has to undergo a change 
so complete that it amounts to annihilation of his empirical self. This, says Mr. 
Sebba, is the burden of Selige Sehnsucht. Only those whose “soul rushes to- 
wards the unbearable light of naked Being as the moth rushes into the 
candle,” only those whose desire to face ultimate reality is so urgent that 
they are consumed by its fiery embrace, will ever be true creators, or even 
truly men. This liberation, this transcendence, this death and rebirth are the 
human aspect of the creative experience, as the Mothers myth presents its 
metaphysical aspect. 

Mr. Sebba’s essay is nobly conceived and stimulating in many details, 
but it is not always well founded. There is not room for criticism of specific 
points. Suffice it to say, therefore, that his belief that a true poet must reach 
down to the bottom layer of existence and must undergo conversion and il- 
lumination identifies creative experience with religious experience and makes 
Goethe a mystic; and that this belief ill accords with such considered state- 
ments by Goethe as these: “Der Begriff vom Dasein und der Vollkommenheit 
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ist ein und eben derselbe”; “Alle beschrinkte Existenzen nehmen teil an der 
Unendlichkeit” (Philosophische Studie). 

For Gerhard Fricke, too, creativeness consists in an ardent sense of one- 
ness with the Universe, which causes or forces the creative person to trans- 
form in his mind everything with which he comes into contact in the world 
of reality. Werther has this kind of creative imagination, but since he lacks the 
power of actual composition (which Goethe had) he identifies his visions with 
places, persons, and situations in the real world and is finally destroyed by the 
inevitable disappointments which he suffers over and over again. The flaw in 
Mr. Fricke’s argument is that comprehension of the Universe should not in 
itself make a man unfit to live in the everyday world, which, after all, is part 
of the Universe. The traditional English view, at any rate, has been that there 
is some very human failing in Werther, that he is simply a fool. Since this view 
has recently been restated with considerable force in Barker Fairley’s A Study 
of Goethe (who also argues that the early Goethe himself was almost as muddle- 
headed as his sentimental hero), it is good to see L. A. Willoughby stress the 
counterbalancing forces in Goethe which kept him sane and prevented him 
from going the way of Werther. It is only fair to add, however, that Mr. 
Willoughby is indebted to Fairley for much of his portrait of Goethe. 

The novelty and indeed brilliance of Ronold King’s essay lies in the fact 
that he attempts a complete reconciliation of Goethe’s methods in the study 
of nature with scientific method. As far as I know, only Adolf Hansen made a 
similar attempt, but much less successfully. In Mr. King’s view, Goethe wasa 
scientist pure and simple, although he limited the scope of his inquiry arbitrar- 
ily and severely. The limitations Goethe imposed upon himself were due to the 
fact that he accepted observational science but rejected experimental science, 
and to the fact that he was willing to formulate scientific insight in terms of 
fundamental principle but not in terms of mathematical law. Mr. King be- 
lieves that “if Goethe had anticipated that out of analysis and planned experi- 
ment might rise the great tower of systematic world-science . . . he would 
have met the challenge of mathematics in nature and in life as resolutely and 
as effectively as he had met the challenge of observational science to the anti- 
rationalism of his youth.” 

Mr. King’s view of the position of Goethe in the history of science is con- 
tradicted by other scientists, but the literary scholar is not in a position to 
take sides in this dispute. Any doubts he may have can concern only questions 
of a general or philosophic kind. Mr. King’s belief, just quoted, is the sort of 
speculation for which humanists are often chided by scientists. It does not 
dispose of the assumption, at least equally plausible, that Goethe knew what 
he was doing when he rejected the use of apparatus and the mathematical 
formula. It is possible to argue that his insistence on observation with the 
naked eye was an insistence on observation of total phenomena by the whole 
man; that, in his considered opinion, mathematics did not provide a com- 
mensurate mental equivalent of the phenomenal world; and that he wanted to 
preserve harmony between intellectual understanding and the total sensibil- 
ity of man, whereas science has created a purely rational view of the world 
which has far outstripped the development of the human senses, emotions, 
and willpower. Mr. King himself lends some support to this alternative view 
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when he writes that “Goethe’s point of view was entirely that of the humanist 
who has his own standard of truth instead of that of the scientist who is bound 
to accept the verdict of experiment in final judgment.” (Author’s italics.) 

While Mr. King advances resolutely towards the conclusion that there is 
no future for “poetic truth” and that man’s true creativeness lies in his reason, 
A. D. Graeffe examines the psychological roots of creativeness or genius. He 
finds that both the destructive and the creative urges in man are of libidinous 
origin, and that the light of rational self-examination creates consciousness of 
evil but also inhibits the imaginative functions of the mind. Mephistopheles 
is explained as a “projection” of Faust, the personification of libido as the 
devil, but while this act marks the awakening of conscience in Faust, it also 
brings about a fatal split in his personality: “The exclusion of the conflicting 
essence from the inner precincts of Faust’s soul, apart from lending the flavor 
of evil to the excluded essence, also narrows down Faust’s personality: from 
the all-embracing but inactive sage he soon turns into a person given to all 
the follies of an active and thereby limited life.” 

The finding of psychoanalysis, then, would seem to be that the creative 
mind is one in which the destructive and creative urges have not been sepa- 
rated, and that the man of genius is inoffensive and harmless in spite of his 
lack of self-knowledge and of moral consciousness because he does not act. 
Thus the rational examination of subrational processes leads to the ironic 
conclusion that they had best be left alone—a conclusion in which Frederick 
J. Hoffman concurs in saying that authors would do well not to submit to psy- 
choanalysis (American Quarterly, 1, 2). An alternative conclusion would be 
that the phenomenon of creativeness is beyond the reach of psychology, or at 
least of its present means of inquiry. 

An interesting by-product of Mr. Graeffe’s study is that, whether he in- 
tended this or not, he has discovered in Goethe’s treatment of the Faust 
story the same meaning as that which its first narrator attached to it, The 
author of the Volksbuch of 1587 identified Faust’s sinfulness with his intel- 
lectual curiosity and his inclination to speculation. Traditional criticism has 
declared that Lessing and Goethe changed our judgment of Faust radically 
through approving him as a seeker for the truth, and it has been disposed to 
take Goethe’s phrase, “Es irrt der Mensch, solang er strebt,” rather lightly: 
error is a mere concomitant, an undesirable but temporary companion of in- 
sight; it applies to the way insight is gained, but not to the insight itself. To 
be sure, the Volksbuch speaks of intellectual understanding, Goethe of em- 
pathy and total apprehension, but Mr. Graeffe follows Goethe to the depths 
of the subrational mind and reestablishes there the essential unity of Faust’s 
greatness and sinfulness, which the Volksbuch had found in the shallower 
waters of conscious volition. 

The four remaining contributions are much less significant. L. A. Wil- 
loughby’s paper, already mentioned, suggests the existence of a life-long sister- 
fixation in Goethe which determined his relation to women, notably Charlotte 
von Stein. However, Mr. Willoughby is not too sure of the validity of such 
“psychological deductions,” and I agree with him. 

Carlo Rudino proposes an astute solution to the old question of whether 
or not poetry is translatable, and he follows this with comments on nearly 
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fifty passages in Faust, explaining or defending his translations of them. In 
the great majority of cases, I find his reading of Goethe’s text unacceptable. 

Will Schaber discusses a sensational pronouncement attributed to Goethe 
in the memoirs of Diana von Pappenheim. According to her, Goethe predicted 
a war between “poverty and guilty money-bags,” “humanity’s campaign 
against hunger.”’ Mr. Schaber inclines to accept the authenticity of Diana’s 
report but leaves the question open. 

Max O. Mauderli offers a comparison of Mahomets Gesang and Hyperions 
Schicksalslied. Das Unvergleichliche, hier wird’s Ereignis. 

HEINRICH HENEL 

University of Wisconsin 


GOETHE AND Scott. By G. H. Needler. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. x+140. $3.00. 


IT Is perhaps unfortunate that on the dust jacket of this unpretentious ac- 
count of the literary and personal connections between Goethe and Scott the 
unwarranted assertion is made that “Professor Needler discusses [a] relatively 
unexplored relationship.” The author’s actual achievement is the compressing 
into ninety-five pages of text (fifteen chapters, the shortest is one page and 
the longest is twenty-five pages) both a full survey of his subject and a twenty- 
page exposition of his original thesis that Scott’s description of the reception 
of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth was an important, perhaps decisive, factor 
in inducing Goethe to resume work on Faust in 1825. The peculiar merit of his 
book is surely that it is written in English and so makes it possible for readers 
unfamiliar with German to evaluate for themselves documentary material 
formerly unavailable or, when available, accessible only under the most favor- 
able circumstances. To be commended also is the printing (pp. 99-140) of 
Biirger’s “Lenore” and “Der wilde Jager,” Goethe’s “Es war ein Buhle frech 
genung,” “Klaggesang von der edlen Frauen des Asan Aga,” and “Erlkénig,”’ 
and Scott’s “William and Helen,” ‘“‘The Wild Huntsman,” “Frederick and 
Alice,” “The Erl-King” and “The Noble Moringer’’—for to discuss literary 
relations without copious evidence is a scholarly malpractice best checked by 
good example like this. 

Excellent as is Professor Needler’s account of the connections between 
Goethe and Scott, it perhaps fails to make sufficiently clear for the less in- 
formed reader the great difference in stature of the two authors treated. This 
defect is no doubt the result of a conscious, and in itself laudable, intention to 
demonstrate the possibility of fruitful international relations on an intellec- 
tual level, and is certainly very much in the spirit of Goethe’s optimistic inter- 
est in the concept of Weltliteratur. Since an equation in which the two parts 
are unequal would be less likely to achieve the result desired, the author of this 
monograph has passed over in silence certain points of real literary-historical 
significance. Thus the important reservations in Goethe’s critical estimate of 
Scott are hardly touched on, although they had been clearly analyzed by M. 
Bernays in his “Zu Briefen an Goethe. 2. Varnhagens Briefe. Beziehungen 
Goethes zu Walter Scott” (Zur neueren Litteraturgeschichte 1, 19-96). Similarly, 
Scott’s diary entry apropos of the receipt of Goethe’s letter dated Jan. 12, 
1827, is quoted without any indication that the phrase “the Ariosto at once, 
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and almost the Voltaire of Germany” tells us far more about Scott than it 
does about Goethe. 

According to their particular knowledge and interests, scholars will al- 
ways discover what they regard as sins of omission in the productions of their 
colleagues, and so it is perhaps unjust to make the foregoing strictures or even 
to complain that Professor Needler has not indicated the peculiar editorial 
practice which prefaced posthumous editions of Scott’s Life of Napoleon with 
remarks excerpted from Goethe’s ““Nachgelassene Schriften” but quoted as if 
from Kunst und Aliertum. The thesis that Kenilworth influenced the composi- 
tion of Helena and the resumption of Faust is sufficiently novel to demand crit- 
ical scrutiny, however. That Scott’s comic porter should become Faust’s 
Turmwarter Lynkeus is very plausibly explained by the fact that Goethe’s 
attention was drawn to Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasures by the reading of 
Kenilworth in 1821. But it may be doubted whether the shift of Faust’s castle 
from Germany (1816 sketch) to Greece (final form) is explained by the deci- 
sion to have Helena regally received, as is here implied. The magical machin- 
ery of Faust, or even imperial good-will, could have permitted Faust to give 
Helena a royal reception in Germany. Although Professor Needler argues 
that the meeting of Faust and Helena as equals was a result of Goethe’s ad- 
miration for Kenilworth and the description of Leicester’s reception of Queen 
Elizabeth which it contains, it seems to me that the demands of dramatic 
economy were more important for Goethe’s final abbreviation of the action of 
the sketch of 1816 than the degree of esteem in which he held Walter Scott. 
Since Goethe read Kenilworth in 1821, but took up Faust again in 1825, I think 
that Professor Needler overstates his case when he lists Scott’s novel as a 
factor for the writing of Faust equal in importance to “Eckermann’s coming 
to Weimar, and events in Greece with Byron’s dramatic end there.” 

For the professional Germanist, therefore, this book should only be a 
supplement—though an invaluable one—to the well-considered evaluation 
of “Goethe und Walter Scott” by Gundolf (Newe Rundschau 1932, xim1, 1: 
490-504), who makes sufficiently clear both Scott’s limited appreciation of 
Goethe and Goethe’s serious reservations about the merits of Scott. The Eng- 
lish reader will find Gundolf’s main points, especially his emphasis on Scott’s 
importance for the German historical novel and hence for realism, succinctly 
summarized in F. Strich, Goethe and World Literature. 

STUART ATKINS 
Harvard University 


RUSKIN AND THE LANDSCAPE FEELING: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF His 
THoucut DuRING THE CRITICAL YEARS OF HIS Lire. By Francis G. 
Townsend. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature: Vol. xxxv, No. 
= Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1951. Pp. 94. Paper $2.00; Cloth 


FRANCIS G. Townsend’s subject is the shift in Ruskin’s thought from Words- 
worthian nature worship to social reform, “from romanticism to sociology.” 
The key to this evolution, Townsend believes, is Ruskin’s “landscape feeling,” 
for it (a) “explains [his] sudden shift from the analysis of landscape to the 
study of religious art in the second volume of Modern Painters,” (b) “explains 
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why he postponed further investigation of Italian painting and plunged into 
architectural research from 1846 till 1853,” (c) “helps to explain the basic as- 
sumptions, personal tastes, and honest observations which make The Siones 
of Venice what it is,” and (d) “explains the form and subject matter of Modern 
Painters, 11, and the inevitability of the shift to social criticism.” 

Townsend’s strategy, then, is to follow a single thread in the attempt to 
unravel the complex pattern of the carpet. It is a strategy about which one 
has reservations, but it has made possible a cleanly delimited and clearly 
formulated account of the development of Ruskin’s sensibility and thought. 
This is the dramatic story of how Ruskin’s knack of seeing what was before him 
compelled him to abandon one theory after another till he arrived at what is 
practically the negation of his initial premises. While alive to Ruskin’s weak- 
nesses—‘‘bombast, pseudo-philosophy, dogmatism, and puritanism” among 
them—Townsend respects Ruskin’s powers of observation, his ability to get to 
the heart of a subject, and his “willingness to change a theory if it did not fit 
the facts’; and he makes the reader share this respect. 

The initial impulse, as Townsend understands it, was pure Wordsworth; 
Ruskin wanted to show how much “one impulse of the vernal wood”’ could 
teach. Love of nature and Evangelicalism were at one. “Scripture is one mani- 
festation of God, and the preacher expounds it; nature is another manifesta- 
tion of God, and the artist expounds it.”” But when Ruskin began to examine 
more closely just what nature teaches, he encountered one difficulty after 
another and was compelled repeatedly to shift his position in the series of dis- 
illusionments which constituted his self-education. Some of the difficulties 
which led Ruskin to new positions are these: 

1. Ruskin worked out a theory of beauty according to which nature sym- 
bolized divine attributes, infinity in nature standing for incomprehensibility, 
unity for comprehensiveness, repose for permanence, etc. This theory posed 
the problem, however, that a man of “perfect taste and healthy state of mind” 
was required to apprehend nature’s lessons. The medicine, as Townsend puts 
it, required a healthy patient. 

2. Following the lead of Alexis Francois Rio, author of De la poésie chré- 
tienne, Ruskin tried to show that a religious culture (that of the Italian primi- 
tive painters) had produced great art, and the worldly culture of the Renais- 
sance had produced inferior art. This “enormous paradox” broke down, how- 
ever, when Ruskin discovered Tintoretto. Tintoretto convinced him that a 
secular age could produce the greatest art, and cast doubts upon his conten- 
tion that great art is an aid to public morality. 

3. Following the lead of Augustus Welby Pugin (like Rio, a leader of 
the nineteenth-century Roman Catholic revival), Ruskin tried to show that 
the Middle Ages had produced great architecture and the Renaissance inferior 
architecture. In doing this, however, he had to find a way to dissociate Gothic 
architecture, which he liked, from the ““Popery” of Pugin and other leaders of 
the Gothic revival, which he disliked. He did this by diverting attention from 
the doctrines of medieval Catholicism to the lives of the men who built the 
cathedrals. “Church building was good,” he decided, “if it benefited the 
builder; not the finished product, but the act of production was the important 
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consideration.”’ Ruskin was now well on his way from landscape to social re- 
form. 

4. Still in quest of the relationship between art and ethics, Ruskin turned 
in The Stones of Venice to the study of “a community renowned as an art 
repository,” but only to discover that “with the world’s greatest architecture 
as part of their environment, people behaved badly.” But at the same time he 
discovered that as “the social vitality of Venice waned, so did its appreciation 
of art and its capacity to produce art.” If we are interested in art, Ruskin con- 
cluded, we should think first not of art, but of society. 

5. Returning to landscape in Modern Painters, 1, Ruskin was forced to 
acknowledge that the landscape feeling which had been “‘his beloved instru- 
ment of soul culture” was in reality “a symptom of two diseases, infidelity 
and social decay. Poets went to nature because they had lost God, and to an- 
tiquity because they lived in a vicious society.”” Nineteenth-century nature 
worship, Ruskin concluded, was a form of escapism. This is the turning point 
of Ruskin’s career, as Townsend sees it. Henceforth Ruskin was concerned 
primarily not with art but with social reform. 

While Townsend’s single-thread strategy makes possible admirable pre- 
cision, it may well be that the precision is gained at too great an expense. 
Was Ruskin ever attempting to solve just this one problem? the reader asks. 
Is not the story Townsend tells somewhat simpler than what really happened? 
Ruskin was perhaps not the most complex of men, but he was a good deal 
more complex than Townsend makes him. As in other distillations from the 
intricacy of experience, what we get is clarity—with a loss. 

One example of the loss is Townsend’s failure to take adequately into 
account the role of internal psychic drives in the evolution of Ruskin’s 
thought. He shows his opinion of this mode of explanation when, in objecting 
to a point made by R. H. Wilenski in John Ruskin: an Introduction to Further 
Study of his Life and Work, he says: ‘““With Ruskin, resort to neurosis can ex- 
plain anything, but it should be saved as a last resort. Here it is uncalled for.” 
Townsend evidently regards neurotic drives as an unknown Factor X to 
which one may conveniently refer when no rational explanation of the au- 
thor’s conduct is apparent. But neurotic drives are a cause of conduct, not an 
admission of our failure to understand the cause. The critic should resort to 
neurosis not at all as a last resort, but at every point where neurosis appears 
to have been a factor in the situation he is studying. To trace the evolution 
in thought of such a man as Ruskin on the assumption that the process is 
purely, or even mainly, a rational one—this is simply to fail, to some degree, 
to tell the truth about what happened. Townsend says repeatedly, for in- 
stance, that Ruskin’s system of society was patterned upon his system of 
nature—‘‘the intelligent ordering of an infinite number of individual parts.” 
This is true—but it is not the significant truth. The significant truth is that 
both Ruskin’s system of society and his system of nature were the product of 
psychic patterns developed in earliest childhood in a rigid, exacting, loving- 
loveless family environment. We cannot really understand Ruskin’s social 
thought in terms of his nature philosophy. We must understand both of them 
in terms of something deeper still. 
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At one other point Townsend’s study leaves something to be desired. 
While he implies throughout that Ruskin’s position was sounder at the end 
of the evolution than at the beginning, Townsend gives high praise to Ruskin’s 
initial theory of beauty; “in its main points,” he says, ““Ruskin’s analysis is 
likely to last as long as religion,” and he cites similarities between Ruskin’s 
esthetic theory and that of Jacques Maritain. One regrets, however, that 
Townsend did not address himself a little more broadly to what there may be 
for the modern mind in Ruskin’s attempt to establish a relationship between 
art and ethics. Ruskin himself abandoned the particular form of ethics that had 
been part of his early Evangelicalism. He turned to other interests. Yet if the 
connection between art and Evangelical ethics is of small interest today, the 
connection between art and some kind of ethics interests everyone save the 
vanishing disciples of Walter Pater. In his struggle with this question Ruskin 
said-much that will not hold up, but he also said much that will; and the 
reader regrets that Townsend did not tackle the admittedly enormously 
difficult question of relating Ruskin in this way to the modern mind. 

But Townsend is of course not to be censured for failing to do what was 
in no sense a part of his purpose. He has provided us with a valuable clarifica- 
tion of a significant stage of Ruskin’s growth. 

Gaytorp C. LeRoy 
Temple University 
DREAMERS OF Dreams. By Holbrook Jackson. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Company, n.d. [1950]. Pp. 283. $3.50. 


HOLBROOK JACKSON (1874-1948) was an English connoisseur and bibliophile 
who wrote extensively about Victorian literature and whose books are no- 
table for stimulating discussions of ideas and personalities rather than for exact 
scholarship. Interest led him to the essayists rather than to the novelists of 
the nineteenth century, and philosophically he welcomed idealists and critics 
instead of conservatives. Dreamers of Dreams consists of a substantial intro- 
duction and six essays, which deal with various aspects of nineteenth century 
idealism and which focus on three Englishmen—Carlyle, Morris, and Ruskin 
—and three Americans—Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman. 

Jackson saw basic similarities in his six authors. All came under the in- 
fluence of their times, all influenced their times in diverse degrees, and each 
was influenced by the others. Moreover, all six writers concerned themselves 
as much with their own betterment as with human salvation in general (in- 
deed Emerson and Thoreau held that no external reform was possible unless 
it was preceded by self-reform). As Jackson puts it, ““The conclusion is that 
they were all out to straighten what was crooked in themselves, that they were 
all geniuses of acute sensibility, endeavouring to adjust themselves to dis- 
agreeable or antagonistic conditions” (p. 51). The author’s interest in his 
subjects is precisely their reluctance to accept either the conventions or the 
ideals of their own times. In one sense the common denominator of the group 
is their interest in reform. 

Jackson’s organization owes little to either chronology or logic. Conglom- 
erate brief discussions of various aspects of each man cumulate into a fairly 
lengthy essay. The author draws his illustrations freely from biography and 
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social history and in so doing shows himself obviously more at home with his 
English than with his American subjects. His comments on Carlyle’s tempera- 
ment and marriage and on Ruskin’s domestic life and effeminacy are especially 
revealing. In many ways Jackson’s method resembles that of Van Wyck 
Brooks without Brooks’ wealth of allusions and parallels. Both men weave 
biographical, social, and historical detail into their interpretations of litera- 
ture, both quote freely and loosely, and both fail to document their assertions. 

Dreamers of Dreams is a stimulating book, if only because some of Jack- 
son’s ideas are so fascinatingly wrong. It is written with the verbal felicity 
and charm which scholarship so often lacks, and it contains many shrewd in- 
sights into the personalities and attitudes of the authors discussed. To Jack- 
son, Thomas Carlyle was the most remarkable personality and probably 
exerted the greatest influence, Morris was the most splendid failure of the 
century and failed because he was right, and Ruskin left a legacy of social 
doctrines which are more useful to the present century than any other teach- 
ing which has survived his own period. On the American side of the Atlantic, 
Jackson denied that either Emerson or Thoreau was a democrat (despite 
ample evidence easily available), and Whitman he called a cultural imperialist 
whose tragedy was that the masses for whom he wrote would not and could 
never hear him. Stylistically all these writers appealed to Jackson, and his 
genuine eclecticism led him to praise with equal enthusiasm the craggy, violent 
prose of Carlyle, the landscape descriptions of Ruskin, the brilliance and 
aphoristic intensity of Emerson, and the imagery of Leaves of Grass. 

In little matters Dreamers of Dreams is annoyingly inaccurate. Joe Polis, 
Thoreau’s Indian guide, is called Joe Pulvis (p. 37). The Indian name of 
Musketaquid is applied erroneously to the Merrimack River rather than to 
the Concord River (p. 31). Place names like Craigenputtock are occasionally 
misspelled. Thoreau was fourteen years younger than Emerson, not twenty 
(p. 216). The Thoreau household was not consistently a sanctuary for fugitive 
slaves, and the Civil War ended in 1865, not 1866. Nor can Jackson’s quota- 
tions always be trusted. 

Despite these faults, however, and despite numerous half truths, Dream- 
ers of Dreams is a provocative and intelligent book. Jackson. understood his 
authors and had carefully read their works. If his own judgments are often 
impressionistic and unconfirmed, they are generally bright and perceptive 
and challenging. The book will appeal most to those readers who already 
know well the six authors discussed and who can appreciate the wide reading 
and the incisive analysis which support Jackson’s estimates. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


Tue INFINITE MOMENT AND OTHER Essays IN RoBERT Brownine. By Wil- 
liam O. Raymond. University of Toronto Press, 1950. Pp. ix+-249. $4.00. 


THIS book is made up of eleven separate essays all but one of which have been 
published earlier in scholarly journals essentially in the same form in which 
they now appear. The essays are of uneven value, but a number of the longer 
pieces are of such eminent worth as to make the serious student of Browning 
glad to have them between two covers and close at hand rather than dis- 
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persed in the stacks of the nearest research library. The concluding essay, 
published here for the first time, is a highly useful summary and evaluation 
of Browning scholarship in England and America during the last forty years, 
a distillation from Professor Raymond’s long and illustrious career as a 
Browning scholar. These items account for well over two-thirds of the total 
length of the volume and give it a strong reason for being. 

“Browning’s Conception of Love as Represented in ‘Paracelsus’,’’ most 
significant, perhaps, of all Professor Raymond’s studies, originally appeared 
in 1924 in Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Art, and Letters; it 
remains the most important single study that has appeared on Paracelsus. 
This tightly reasoned piece distinguishes carefully between the ideas presented 
by Aprile in part II of the poem and the ideas elaborated by Paracelsus in his 
memorable closing speech of part V. It is a distinction that Josiah Royce and 
other analysts of Paracelsus had failed to take into account, and it is basic to 
the meaning of one of Browning’s major works. The essay has significance, 
however, well beyond the limits of Paracelsus. In its larger implications it is a 
study of “the two great moulding influences that enter into [Browning’s] life 
and poetry, his artistic inheritance of the traditions of English romanticism, 
and his religious legacy of the spirit and tenets of evangelical Christianity.” 

“Browning and Higher Criticism” and “Browning’s Casuists” are com- 
plementary studies of Browning’s sensitivity to the shifting cross currents of 
religious controversy in Victorian England and of his own unorthodox views 
in religious matters as these color his thinking and his poetry. “Browning’s 
Dark Mood: a Study of ‘Fifine at the Fair’ ” throws important light upon 
some of the convolutions of that complex but rewarding poem which Brown- 
ing with considerable justice told Alfred Domett in 1872 was “the most meta- 
physical and boldest he had written since Sordello.” 

“The Infinite Moment,” opening essay of the volume, offers a personal 
appreciation of Browning’s qualities as a poet and a defense of his artistic 
merits against the “neo-classicists,’”” under which term Professor Raymond 
lumps Irving Babbitt, Santayana, F. L. Lucas, and T. S. Eliot. Not all of us 
are happy to see the case for Browning rest upon his “flash of life,” his sheer 
vitality, or inclined to grant that Mr. Sludge and Bishop Blougram are 
overtortuous and wearying. Professor Raymond had better goods to put in 
his show window, but the essay is well worth reading. The piece upon Isabella 
Blagden is a charming portrait of this intimate friend of the poet, still valuable 
as a view of her total personality despite the appearance of fresh detail in Dr. 
Edward C. McAleer’s new edition of Browning’s letters to her [Dearest Isa: 
Robert Browning’s LETTERS TO ISABELLA BLAGDEN. (Austin, University of 
Texas Press, 1951.)] 

Three short studies concerned with The Ring and the Book and an article 
exonerating Sir Edmund Gosse from complicity in the Thomas J. Wise forger- 
ies are more questionable inclusions. Professor Raymond has made notable 
contributions to scholarship by establishing dates important for the composi- 
tion of The Ring and the Book, but his findings have long been accepted by 
other scholars. These four essays adhere rather closely to the literature of 
knowledge rather than the literature of power; it is doubtful if many readers 
will feel they possess much life apart from their conclusions. Professor Ray- 
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mond could well have used the space they occupy to enlarge the scope of his 
highly valuable concluding survey of Browning scholarship, 1910-1949. In 
order “‘to keep . . . within due limits,” he has confined himself to studies in 
England and America, thus eschewing comment upon such challenging works 
as Paul de Reul’s L’ Art et la pensée de Robert Browning (1929), Robert Spin- 
dler’s Robert Browning und die Antike (1930), and H. L. Hovelaque’s La Jeu- 
nesse de Robert Browning (1932), and he has been compelled to give short 
shrift to the host of articles that have appeared in the last four decades dealing 
with individual poems. Upon the great body of material that he does include 
Professor Raymond’s judgments, based upon over a quarter century of solid 
labor in the vineyard, are only on relatively infrequent occasions open to in- 
formed disagreement. They are always stimulating. 

The book is well-bound well-printed, and carefully edited (Golder should, 
however, be read for Gloder on pages 226, 229, and 247); the index is full and 
accurate. 

DONALD SMALLEY 
Indiana University 


NIETZSCHE: PHILOSOPHER, PsycHOLocistT, ANTICHRIST. By Walter A. Kauf- 
mann. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xi+409. $6.00. 


THIS book is an effort to disengage Nietzsche from the Nietzsche Legend, and 
to interpret Nietzsche’s thought and intentions in the context of his total 
work. The Legend is traced to Nietzsche’s sister, Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche 
and the George-Kreis. The chief components of the Legend are that Nietzsche 
was an incoherent, ambiguous, and contradictory thinker, that he leaned to- 
ward racism, antisemitism, and State idolatry, and that he glorified brutal- 
ity and physical might, conceiving the ideal man as a kind of fireeating Blond 
Beast or Darwinian Superman. Against all this, Kaufmann argues that 
Nietzsche’s philosophy “is unambiguous and unequivocal, provided that one 
examines his philosophy as a whole” (235), that Nietzsche repudiated anti- 
semitism and the “mendacious race swindle,” (249) and pictured the State 
as “the very Devil,” (100), and that his ideal was megalopsychia (Aristotle) 
(334), the largeminded spirit, who seeks power by selfcontrol and selfper- 
fection rather than by brutally tyrannizing over competito’s in a tooth-and- 
claw struggle for physical supremacy. In Kaufmann’s account, Nietzsche is 
“assigned a place in the grand tradition of Western thought and envisaged 
against the background of Socrates and Plato, Luther and Rousseau, Kant 
and Hegel. .. . The cliché of his romanticism is rejected, and his debt to 
Goethe and Heine emphasized. And it is suggested that he was not a Darwinist 
but only aroused from his dogmatic slumber by Darwin . . . and Nietzsche, 
too, sought to counter the positivistic challenge from across the Channel 
(which seemed nihilistic to him) by developing a new picture of human dig- 
nity.” 

The Prologue outlines the origin and chief content of the Nietzsche 
Legend. Part I, which follows, describes the background of Nietzsche’s 
thought. The first chapter here contains a sketch of the philosopher’s life, and 
discusses Nietzsche’s relations to Wagner, the Férsters, and Lou Salomé, as 
well as Nietzsche’s insanity. The second chapter depicts Nietzsche’s philo- 
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sophical method, which is called experimental (63) and “existential” (67): all 
truths for Nietzsche are bloody truths, i.e., lived truths. Nietzsche’s style, 
according to Kaufmann, is “monadologic”: each aphorism is self-sufficient 
yet it throws light on almost every other aphorism (55). The third chapter, 
Death of God and The Revaluation, introduces the parallel between Nietzsche 
and Socrates which pervades Kaufmann’s entire reconstruction. Nietzsche 
is described as neither an atheist nor a founder of a new religion or new set of 
values, but like Socrates, a merciless critic, a vivisectionist of all current val- 
ues, bent on defending honesty, courage, and intellectual integrity against the 
shams of his epoch. 

Part II is entitled The Development of Nietzsche’s Thought. The opening 
chapter is on Art and History. In his search for a sanction for modern values— 
God being dead—Nietzsche first turned to the Greeks and Art. In beauty he 
believed he found a triumph over need, want, sickness, and disease—the tri- 
umph of health. The aesthetic realization (cf. Symposion) remained a perma- 
nent element of Nietzsche’s value philosophy. However, Nietzsche’s studies of 
History which led him to repudiate the idea of straightline Progress revealed 
other heroes besides artists scattered accidentally through time: a variety of 
the “highest specimens” (124) especially saints and philosophers. To elucidate 
further Nietzsche’s budding ideal, Kaufmann cites Nietzsche’s contrast of 
Rousseau with Goethe: the return to nature versus the ideal of transfiguring 
nature. The final chapter of Part II locates the apex of Nietzsche’s intellectual 
development in the discovery of the Will to Power. Nietzsche’s masterwork, 
the book he himself liked best, Also Sprach Zarathustra, embodies this climax. 
The earlier dualism, Apollinian versus Dionysian, reason versus desire, is now 
merged in a monism of power, whose supreme “specimen” Nietzsche tends to 
find in the philosopher who has attained complete mastery of his natural 
powers. 

Part III is a lengthy exposition of Nietzsche’s philosophy of power. As 
a moral doctrine, the central concept of this philosophy is described as the 
principle of “Self-Overcoming” (183). This means the sublimation of natural 
impulse: not its emasculation or extirpation (Christianity)—Borgia and the 
Blond Beast are preferable to that—but its transfiguration (198). The intellect 
as well as the passions is an expression of the will to power. The struggle is not 
for life (Darwin), but for more life, which the rational ordering of life, taught 
by Spinoza as well as Socrates, makes possible. In this connection, according 
to Kaufmann, Nietzsche repudiates the Pleasure Principle as the moral stand- 
ard. Suffering is a necessary means to self-fulfillment. Yet suffering is not the 
end for Nietzsche. “Rather he insisted that man, by nature, strives for some- 
thing to which pleasure and pain are only incidental.” (236-37). The good 
life is the creative life, a creative overcoming involving “a measure of discom- 
fort and pain,” (239), and Nietzsche’s moral philosophy here is an “apotheosis 
of creativity” (242). The concept of the Master Race is to be understood in 
this perspective. This Race is not a biological species, but a spiritual type, “a 
future, internationally mixed, race of philosophers and artists who cultivate 
iron self-control.”’ (266). Nietzsche’s philosophy of power, says Kaufmann, 
“culminates in the dual vision of the superman and the eternal recurrence.” 
(270). Der Ubermensch is neither a Darwinian super organism, nor a being 
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good, as Carlyle would have it, on account of his political strength, his ability 
to subjugate social anarchy. He is simply the passionate human being who is 
master of his passions (246). The doctrine of Eternal Recurrence fits in with 
this conception. It is the denial of indefinite progress (281). Progress is not a 
maiter of time, but of achievement. The Eternal Recurrence has a moral 
meaning, referring to the recapitulation of all values in a supreme human life 
on earth. But its meaning is also cosmological (287). These meanings fuse in 
the man “who has organized the chaos of his passions and integrated every 
feature of his character, redeeming even the ugly by giving it a meaning in a 
beautiful totality—this Ubermensch would also realize how inextricably his 
own being was involved in the totality of the cosmos: and in affirming his own 
being, he would also affirm all that is, has been, or will be” (281). 

Part IV, entitled Synopsis, has two chapters, Nietasche’s Repudiation of 
Christ, and Nietzsche’s Admiration for Socrates. Regarding Christ, what 
Nietzsche repudiates, according to Kaufmann, is not merely the hypocrisy of 
those who profess Christianity but act in an antichristian manner (bourgeois 
morality), nor merely the antirationalism of Luther, nor the extirpation of 
the passions of the ascetic. Nietzsche also repudiates the doctrine of meek sub- 
mission. ‘This was not Nietzsche’s ideal of the passionate man who controls 
his passions .. . but a childlike state of freedom from the passions. In the 
Antichrist Nietzsche thus speaks of a ‘case of delayed . . . puberty’ ” (299). 
Nietzsche also scorns the romanticism of those who seek to overcome the 
emptiness of self by intoxication, convulsion, anaesthesia, and frenzy, crying 
out for a Saviour (Wagner) (328), while the war he glorifies is not physical 
battle but the struggle to overcome the self by internal resources, notably by 
irony, discipline, and reason. This last is what Nietzsche finds so beautifully 
embodied in the Socrates of Apology, that physician of the soul and gadfly, 
who exhibits in his hardy being such a masterful integration of the theoretical 
and practical components of human nature (347-49). 

Kaufmann concludes his book with an Epilogue describing briefly Nietz- 
sche’s influence on subsequent thought, and an appendix, Nietzsche as a 
Poet, which includes a number of Nietzsche’s poems in German and English 
translation, printed opposite each other. 

In general, Kaufmann is no advocate of Nietzsche’s philosophy even as 
reconstructed. His admiration is evident. But he cites doctrines that seem to 
him questionable, such as the Eternal Recurrence as a cosmological principle, 
and in several places he notes the incongruity between Nietzsche’s prevailing 
state or manner and the ideals that the philologist-philosopher espouses. 
“The frenzied vehemence of many passages seems far from the majestic calm 
and the mature repose of Nietzsche’s ‘most spiritual man’—of Socrates or 
Goethe” (337). However, Kaufmann’s chief aim is not to criticize or defend 
the views of Nietzsche, but to state them in the light of the philosopher’s total 
literary output. In this he does an able, detailed, and workmanlike job. The 
impression is not altogether dispelled, however, that this new version of 
Nietzsche’s thought is a generous selection from a teeming argument that 
has ‘romantic’ and ‘decadent’ implications as well as the sane and healthful 
implications emphasized by the author. Thus, the rather limited self-glorify- 
ing character of the Nietzschean hero—a reflection of what the bachelor sage 
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in moments of romantic self-exaltation would like to be—and Nietzsche’s com- 
parative neglect of constructive social suggestions characteristic of ‘decadent’ 
egoism, do not occupy the strong position in the total picture that they prob- 
ably deserve. Nevertheless, no student of Nietzsche can afford to overlook this 
wellreasoned and welldocumented book. 
D. W. GoTrsHALK 
University of Illinois 


DEUTSCHE LITERATURGESCHICHTE VON DEN ANFANGEN BIS ZUR GEGEN WART. 
Von Fritz Martini. Dritte Auflage. Stuttgart: Alfred Kréner Verlag, 
1951. (Kréners Taschenausgabe, Band 196) Pp. xii+605. Bound, DM. 
9.50. 


AFTER the biased interpretations of the Nazi Era it is a pleasure to review once 
more a history of German literature written from an avowedly idealistic, 
comprehensive, and international point of view. No longer does one find the 
ill-founded racial and nationalistic evaluations and allusions; nor is there any 
other materialistic interpretation in medical or psychiatric or economic terms. 
Literature is once more taken as the expression of ideas in a language, and 
the ideas are imbedded in the whole European fabric of culture. The multi- 
plicity of Fritz Martini’s approach not only fully agrees with the rich scho- 
lastic harvest of the last decades, but also prevents any one-sided attention 
to particular trends and personalities and any narrow conceptualism in the 
delineation of the periods. In addition the book is written in a lucid and unin- 
volved style. 

The fruitfulness of Martini’s method becomes at once apparent in the 
first chapters of the book. German culture is correctly described as an insepa- 
rable blend of primitive Germanic, of classical, and of Christian traditions; 
there is no false glorification of the Germanic as such. Cluniac literature re- 
ceives a carefully balanced appreciation, and its writers are not berated for a 
fanatical asceticism which they did not have. The romantic concept of “Spiel- 
mannsepen”’ is properly questioned. 

The chapters on Middle High German Literature are rich in outlook 
and penetrating in criticism. Neither the impact of the East through the 
crusades, nor the influence of Arabic culture in Spain, neither the traditions of 
primitive German folksong nor of Marian mysticism, nor of Latin student 
lyrics are neglected in the approach to courtly culture. Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach and Walther von der Vogelweide are discussed as representatives of 
Christian humanism and not of any superimposed nationalistic or political 
trend. The treatment of love by Gottfried von Strassburg is likewise seen in 
medieval, and not in modern perspective. Among the Minnesingers Heinrich 
von Morungen is properly recognized asone of the greatest German lyric poets. 
The lack of true Christianity in the Nibelungenlied is emphasized and prevents 
a romantic over-estimate of the venerable epic. 

The end of the Middle Ages, the periods of Humanism and Reforma- 
tion, the Seventeenth Century have found a more than adequate analysis. 
One only wonders why there is no sharper division between the first five books 
of Grimmelshausen’s Sim plicissimus and the sixth book, which was added later. 
And is it really possible to justify the description of Christian Reuter as an 
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opponent of baroque culture? And why is there no mention of Johann Beer? 

The chapter on the eighteenth century includes good paragraphs on 
Leibniz, Seume, Wezel, and Hélty. But Méser has hardly been done full 
justice, and Herder and Hamann have found a strange place after the Storm 
and Stress poets. In the excellent chapter on Goethe are found praiseworthy 
evaluations of Hermann und Dorothea, Westéstlicher Divan and Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften; the lines on Die Farbenlehre are noncommittal. The chapter on 
Schiller is of an equally high calibre; the religious make-up of the poet is fully 
understood and the mischievous denunciation by Nietzsche is quietly brushed 
aside. There follows a long needed splendid chapter on “Gegenklassische 
Dichtung” which deals with Jean Paul, Hélderlin and Kleist. 

The remaining periods from romanticism to the present fill the entire 
second half of the book, with literature from 1880 to 1950 alone covering 
about 175 closely printed pages. One would have welcomed less bulk in a hand- 
book for the general reader. Names like Benedictine Naubert and Henriette 
von Paalzow could have been omitted together with the detailed analyses of 
Platen’s and Anastasius Griin’s minor works. In the chapter on recent litera- 
ture where opinions have not yet settled, a generous inclusion of names and 
titles is of course more defensible. One also would have welcomed some more 
balanced judgments. Arnim’s Kronenwichlter, Grabbe’s dramas, the stories 
of Oscar Maria Graf have probably been praised too generously, while Thomas 
Mann’s Mario und der Zauberer and Hauptmann’s Alridentetralogie should 
have been treated more adequately. Karl Follen’s flight to Switzerland has 
been mentioned, but not his emigration to America. 

However, even this second half of the book contains enough pages of ex- 
ceptional merit. Very few other German histories of literature give such a fair 
treatment to Heine and Bérne. Very few stress so aptly the provincial char- 
acter of the German realistic novel. One could mention numerous other high 
spots in the chapter on the nineteenth century. In the modern period the un- 
solved conflicts in Gerhart Hauptmann’s works are clearly brought out, and 
the critical treatment of figures like Paul Ernst, Blunck, Bonsels, Wiechert is 
justly incisive, while not acrimonious. Modern experimenters like Kafka, 
Broch, and Benn are not slighted, while the popular Heimatkunst is deservedly 
rejected as a dangerous sentimentality incompatible with the broadly human- 
istic and Christian tradition of German culture. In his discussion of Nazi- 
inspired and of post-war literature, the author is fully aware of the critic’s 
responsibility for the future decency of German culture. 

Despite one’s doubts about certain details, Fritz Martini’s history of 
literature should therefore be welcomed as a valuable addition to every schol- 
ar’s bookshelf. Among Ph.D. candidates it will do much to overcome the 
study of older works of reference. It bids fair to go through many editions, 
and it is with these in mind that the following list of corrections is appended, 
which is not too lengthy for 600 closely printed pages with bibliography and 
index: The title of Gustav Schwab’s poem on p. 336 should have been given as 
Das Gewitter, of Platen’s poem on p. 342 as Der Pilger vor St. Just, of Biich- 
ner’s last drama merely as Woyszeck (p. 365), of Rilke’s war poems as Fiinf 
Gesiinge (p. 459). The publication date of Heinrich Mann’s novel Die Armen 
is 1917 and not 1912 (p. 490). The second stanza of Hesse’s poem on p. 493 
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should begin with “Voll von Freunden (not “Freuden”) war mir die Welt.” 
Corrections are also needed on pp. 84 (“Handlung”’ for “Handliche”’), 252 
(1807 for 1707), 271 and 514 (read “eigentlich’’), 151 (read “Horribilicribri- 
fax”), 403 (read “Haderslevhuus”). Technical misprints should be corrected 
on pp. 29, 187, 260, 282, 320, 485, 528, 571. 
Ernst RosrE 
New York University 


A Srupy or Srx Pays By IssEn. By Brian W. Downs. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 213. 


IBSEN was occasionally approached by bright-eyed devotees who demanded 
to know from him the meaning of this or that feature in his plays. He would 
then wisely answer that he left the interpretation to his audience. The chal- 
lenge implicit in this reply has been picked up by many and now most recently 
by Professor Downs of Cambridge University. His book bears a more modest 
title than that of the lady who published The Ibsen Secret many years ago, but 
his achievement is the more impressive because he avoids the imaginative 
sprees of so many of his predecessors. He has carefully picked his way along 
the primrose path of Ibsen scholarship and escaped all major pitfalls. He com- 
bines critical acumen with sound historical scholarship to give us the best 
brief introduction to Ibsen’s writing now available in English, perhaps in any 
language. 

The six plays chosen for extensive comment have been picked to illustrate 
the successive phases in Ibsen’s development. Each one has been woven into 
its life context and is seen in relation to the plays that precede and follow. 
Love’s Comedy (1862) illustrates the coming-of-age of Ibsen’s dramatic pow- 
ers, while Brand (1866) and Peer Gynt (1867) are inescapable expressions of his 
poetic moralism. His most famous play, A Doll’s House (1879), sums up the 
period of realism and social protest. But in The Wild Duck (1884) we find him 
turning away toward poetry and parable once more, while The Master Builder 
(1892) stands as the masterpiece of his old age. It would be hard to improve on 
these choices, though one could wish that Rosmersholm (1886) might also have 
been included. 

Two problems which constantly plague Ibsen commentators are the rela- 
tion of the author’s personality to his writing, and the meaning which he wished 
to convey through the plays. Professor Downs’ conclusions concerning the 
first of these problems are such as can only commend themselves to any serious 
student of the subject. He shows that throughout the dramas “there runs a 
thin, but tough thread of his own personal experiences, that perpetual fight 
against the demons within, which he identified with life in a famous poem” 
(197). He finds that “whatever else they may be besides, Ibsen’s plays are 
subjective expressions of his personal emotions and sentiments” (198). He 
makes the excellent point that Ibsen’s major problem, which on the moral 
plane presented itself as one of “guilt, innocence and responsibility,” was the 
value of art and the artist’s profession in human life. Downs goes so far as to 
suggest that his “perturbation” over this problem “lies at the root of his 
tragic power” (18). From the first to the last of his major production Ibsen 
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carries on an insistent self-debate between the demands of the artistic calling 
and those of a reality which denied the value of art. 

In approaching the other problem, the place to be assigned to Ibsen’s 
symbolism, Downs is perhaps not quite as satisfying, though he is equally 
lucid. He insists that wherever possible the plays shall be interpreted on “the 
plane of actuality” and that the symbols “are added graces which conveniently 
(and perhaps poetically) resume in themselves from time to time a series of 
associations” (167). He admits that this does not apply to Brand and Peer 
Gynt, which are obviously parables; and he finds it difficult to fit Solness’s 
tower into any kind of external reality. We can agree with the author that 
the physical reality of the action is primary, and still feel that much of the 
meaning which Ibsen wishes to convey to his spectators is implicit in the sym- 
bols. They are more than just poetic graces, constituting together a higher 
level of communication between author and spectator, whereby the latter’s 
experience of the plays is greatly intensified. 

Throughout the book are interspersed comments on such phases of Ib- 
sen’s authorship as his humor (“lightning against an angry sky”’), the signifi- 
cance of Brand’s last words (“Grace descends on the earnest devotee who has 
erred, but only after he has recognized his error” 44), Ibsen’s dramatic tech- 
nique, his conception of truth (“everything, even truth was relative” 170), 
and his pessimism (“there is little to be seen in his work of serene or starry 
vault of heaven” 177). The book as a whole is written in a sprightly style, 
with many pithy and original comments, only occasionally marred by a pre- 
cious word (“he wished once and for all to lay the ghost of his facinorous past” 
116). 

The following marginal notes refer to occasional points of fact or opinion 
to which the reviewer would take exception. Page 15, fn. 2: the treatment of 
Paa Vidderne and its relation to Love’s Comedy is hardly adequate; the poem 
preceded the play and constituted Ibsen’s first serious discussion of the es- 
thete’s problem which he made the central theme of the play. The discussion 
of the play would also have benefited by more attention to Ibsen’s statement 
that he was satirizing, not marriage, but marriages. Page 49: when the author 
writes that in Brand the peasants “are not directly attacked or ridiculed,” he 
appears to have forgotten the peasant in act I who is made the type of one 
of the three human weaknesses, the slappsind or “dullness of soul.” Page 66: 
the reader would have welcomed a relief from the finespun discussion of the 
relation between Brand and When We Dead Awaken; views are here elabo- 
rately refuted which might as well have been left to moulder in their graves. 
Page 73, fn. 4: it seems weak to call the parallel between Ole Bull and Peer 
Gynt “not impossible,” in view of Ibsen’s rather obvious satire on the violin- 
ist’s colonization scheme and the parallel between the name Oleana and 
Peer’s Gyntiana. Page 91: it may be unintentional, but an implication is here 
left that Ibsen was a Calvinist. The author does not seem to have faced the 
fact that the basic thinking of both Brand and Peer Gynt is thoroughly Lu- 
theran in its emphasis on the power for redemption which faith alone, even 
without works, can give. Page 93: to deny that Peer is “going roundabout” 
when he leaves Solveig in Act III seems most doubtful, in view of his own 
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words describing what it would mean to continue living with Solveig. We may 
also compare his words when he discovers that his mother is dying: 


Se saa! Fra det tunge jeg render; 
jeg mente, jeg her var fri—! 


Is it carping to insist that Solveig did not come to Peer on “‘snow-shoes,”’ but 
on skis? If a second edition appears, one might also wish to eliminate the 
following misprints: De Uadskillige for De Uadskillelige (22, fn. 4); Hanstein 
for Hansteen (30); Sjezlen after Dgéden for En Sjz! after Dgden (31, fn. 4); 
digter for digt (64); Kleivens for Kleiven (72); Gerard for Gerhard (95 and 
186); illusions for allusions (121, fn. 1); Fallstrém for Fahlstrém and Wetter- 
Gren for Wettergreen. There is a short bibliography at the end, which is good, 
but surprisingly does not include either Herman Weigand’s The Modern Ibsen 
or P. G. la Chesnais’ remarkable French edition of the Oeuvres Complétes 
(1914 ff.) 

The new department of Scandinavian Studies at Cambridge University 
is to be commended for this further evidence of its activity. 

EINAR HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


SCANDINAVIAN PLAYs OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Third Series. Translated 
from the Swedish by Henry Alexander and Llewellyn Jones. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press (for the American-Scandinavian Foundation), 
1951. Pp. 195. $3.00. 


THE THIRD Series of Scandinavian Plays of the Twentieth Century, of which the 
first was published in 1944, serves to emphasize once more the unique con- 
tribution made through the years by the cooperative publications of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation and the Princeton University Press, and 
by the A merican-Scandinavian Review as well, in bringing to the English read- 
ing public translations of Scandinavian writers not otherwise available, and 
excellent critical and historical studies of a wide range of Scandinavian litera- 
ture. It is a happy chance that this volume comes at a time when the award 
of the Nobel Prize to Pir Lagerkvist has for the first time directed general 
attention to him, for one of his plays is among the three now presented. The 
1944 volume of four Swedish plays contains his The Man without a Soul. 
Hjalmar Bergman also is represented in both books, while the younger 
Stig Dagerman is now first presented to the non-Scandinavian public as a 
dramatist, though he, like the others, has been known through translated 
novels. Dagerman and Lagerkvist are represented by recent plays, and Berg- 
man by a popular success of 1925, The Swedenhielms. The introductory essay 
has again been written by Dr. Alrik Gustafson, professor of Scandinavian at 
the University of Minnesota, and author of Six Scandinavian Novelists. His 
critical discussion provides helpful guides and insights to the plays themselves, 
and an understanding of their place in the development of the authors and in 
Swedish dramatic literature as it has developed from the time of Strindberg. 
That these three plays have been successfully produced speaks well in- 
deed for the quality of the modern Swedish theatre and its audience, for they 
are not simple or conventional, not even the one comedy among them, Berg- 
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man’s The Swedenhielms. This play, produced earlier in America as The Nobel 
Prize, pictures a Swedish scientist and his family as he is awarded the prize 
at a time of personal and financial crisis; it is notable for its blend of fantastic 
satire and more profound implications, and for the validity of its varied char- 
acterization (particularly evident, perhaps, to a Swedish public), as well as 
for its competence from a purely technical point of view. 

Par Lagerkvist’s Let Man Live is a brief play which, as Gustafson points 
out, is so difficult to classify that it has been variously called a stage oratorium, 
a morality play, and a theme with variations. The stature of the author is 
impressively evident in its variations on the theme of the value of life in spite 
of man’s sufferings and inadequacies, and of the injustice of which man is ac- 
cused by a series of characters from various periods and settings, ranging from 
great historical characters, like Jesus, Socrates, and Jeanne d’Arc, to represen- 
tative modern characters, like the young underground worker and the Ameri- 
can negro, who died before they had a chance to live. Stig Dagerman’s The 
Condemned, a four-act play, is also experimental in its symbolical techniques 
and somber in its theme, comparable to that of Lagerkvist: the limitations of 
man’s justice, presented in the experiences of an innocently condemned man 
thrust back briefly into life. Whatever Dagerman’s ultimate achievement 
may be—and he has been justly criticized for his tendencies to the abstract 
and esoteric as well as highly acclaimed—this play gives striking testimony 
to his dramatic power and originality. In general, the three plays reveal a 
drama that in literacy and vitality, and in its relations to modern literary 
trends, deserves the wider audience made possible by this series. The transla- 
tions are good, with only an occasional colloquialism striking an incongruous 
note. 

HENRIETTE C. K. NAESETH 
Augustana College 


BRIEF MENTION 


THE CORE of Sister Marie Joseph’s dissertation (The Role of the Church and the 
Folk in the Development of the Early Drama in New Mexico, Philadelphia, 
1948) is a survey of early allusions to the Franciscans’ use of drama (and 
dramatic dances) in missionary work. Unfortunately the destruction of rec- 
ords during the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 and the occupation of the territory 
by the United States makes it impossible for the author to establish the use in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the plays with which she is con- 
cerned. The case for the transmission and dissemination of religious folk plays 
by the Franciscans remains a logical and traditional one. 

The chief significance of the dissertation is the call it makes, in its review 
of earlier studies and its samples of three extant religious plays still commonly 
produced, for at least two extended studies. First, a full development of the 
picture (Chapter IV) of present-day production and producers of such plays 
as Los Pastores. Second, critical editions of the plays, some manuscripts of 
which are now in private hands. The two studies would make possible an 
accurate estimate of the folk contribution to the religious play. 

E. G. MATHEWS 
University of Illinois 
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Joun Bunyan: Tae Man anv His Works. By Henri Talon. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xii+340. $5.00. 


THE ENGLISH translation of the original French edition (Paris, 1948) appeared 
last year, 1951, in London (Rockliff), and has now been made available in 
this country by the Harvard University Press. Carefully written and well, 
almost overly, documented, the book makes its appeal more through the 
author’s clarity of exposition, which loses little in the translation, than be- 
cause of adding much new material to Harrison’s revision of Brown (1928). 
Professor Talon has not only adroitly put together the known facts concerning 
his author, but has made many highly perspicacious observations of what 
those facts mean. The book is thus not so much a new approach or even ap- 
preciation of Bunyan as it is one of the most effective presentations of him 
ever published. It is a critical work of high merit in the best sense of the term. 
Easy to read, the heavily documented pages number only about two hundred 
of straight text, and can be read at a sitting. The illustrations are well chosen; 
the four appendixes rather spotty; the bibliography is ample, though being in 
eight parts, hard to use; and the index is adequate. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


MILTON AND THE LITERATURE OF TRAVEL. By Robert Ralston Cawley. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. x+ 158. $3.00. 


AT ONCE a companion piece to the author’s Moscovia (1941), an application of 
his Uncharted Waters (1949), and a long needed extension of Professor Gil- 
bert’s Geographical Dictionary (1919), Professor Cawley herein again demon- 
strates his ability to write charmingly about complex subjects. He carries his 
learning lightly, but with full documentation, and the result is a pleasing, 
useful, and suggestive contribution to our knowledge and appreciation of 
Milton’s absorption in the whole field of geographical discovery and learning. 
While the book is most valuable perhaps as a reading companion to all parts of 
Milton’s works that contain geographical names and references, it also serves 
to remind and impress us of how frequent and widespread these are. Usually, 
Professor Cawley has gone to contemporary sources; but on page 127, it 
should be noted, the last word on Taprobane remains with the books which 
Milton used and read, and not with Whiting. Did Milton ever discover the 
basic differences in value of Hakluyt and Purchas? The very recent discovery 
that Hartlib apparently learned from someone in the 1640’s that Milton was 
planning to versify Purchas might have been mentioned, with some reserve, 
of course. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL SOUNDS OF INDO-EuURO- 
PEAN THROUGH P2oTo-GERMANIC AND West GERMANIC INTO OLD 
EncuisH. By M. H. Scargill. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1951. Pp. 42. $1.50. 

TABLES FOR OLD ENGLISH SouND-CHANGES. By Alan S. C. Ross. Cambridge: 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 10; 5 tables. 4 s. 


THE First of these booklets is a systematic and concise survey of sound 
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changes which should prove helpful to the beginning student for whom it is 
intended. In eight brief “chapters” it traces the development of vowels and 
consonants from Indo-European through Primitive Germanic to Old English, 
on the assumption that the recently proposed Hittite-laryngeal theories will 
not win the day. In the first four chapters isolative vowel changes are carefully 
distinguished from combinative. The chief value of the book for beginners will 
be the compact but simple phrasing of the rules, with a minimum of example 
and ready reference for details to such fuller authorities as Brugmann, Sievers, 
and Wright. 

The second pamphlet, also “intended primarily for the elementary stu- 
dent,” is less ambitious in its scope and less business-like. It covers only five 
combinative vowel changes (cf. Scargill, §§ 10-12, 21, 27, 29, 32)—those which 
are most troublesome to beginners and which, unlike i-umlaut and the change 
of a to @, lend themselves to tabular form. The author’s introductory irrele- 
vancies and technical jargon will hardly simplify the beginner’s task. Offhand 
one doubts that the first-year student will be thrilled to learn that he faces a 
chore which “consists, ideally,” in its first stage of the “enumeration of the 
phonemes of Primitive Germanic, with the materialisation-rules for the multi- 
partite phonemes” (p. 8). As for the tables, one may reasonably question 
whether those which explain “‘breaking” and “‘palatalization” (C, D) will add 
appreciably to the understanding of many beginners. 

ROLAND M. SMITH 
University of Illinois 
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